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My earliest glimpse of lawn 
sleeves was in St James's 
Church, Piccadilly, where, as 
a small child, I remember see- 
ing a burly, bald-headed old 
divine gesticulating in the 
pulpit to the accompaniment 
of a somewhat resonant dis- 
course, which to me, of course, 
at that tender age merely 
amounted to “vox et preterea 
nihil”! This imposing-looking 
preacher was no other than 
Dr Blomfield, Bishop of Lon- 
don, a prelate of considerable 
vogue in his day, though at 
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present almost forgotten, ex- 
cept, perhaps, as the dedicatee 
of one of Cobbett’s most tren- 
chant diatribes, and name-giver 
to half-a-dozen of the dreariest 
terraces in Paddington. My 
acquaintance with Fulham Pal- 
ace began under his successor’s 
reign, but I shall always 
cherish one tradition of the 
Blomfield days, which, lest it 
be left unrecorded in the annals 
of the episcopal edifice, I will 
venture to set forth in these 
pages. The composition of the 
Bishop’s domestic circle was 
M 
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plentiful, but a trifle complex. 
He married twice, and in both 
unions had been blessed with 
progeny, while his second wife 
was a widow, who, besides 
supplementing her second hus- 
band’s family, had imported 
an independent brood of her 
own. In my experience, the 
children of ecclesiastics do not, 
even under normal conditions, 
always exemplify the Christian 
unity so solemnly enjoined 
from the parental pulpit, and 
with such a blend as that 
which I have just denoted, it 
is scarcely surprising that un- 
ruffled peace was not invariably 
present under the Bishop’s roof. 
On one occasion when an un- 
equal battle was raging fast 
and furious among the miscel- 
laneous offspring, the Bishop 
was disturbed in his study by 
the impetuous entrance of his 
lady. ‘‘ What is it, my dear?” 


he inquired with ill-concealed 


testiness. “Oh, Bishop,” she 
replied in agonised accents, 
“quick, quick, there’s not a 
moment to lose! Your child- 
ren are siding with my children, 
and are murdering our child- 
ren!” I never saw the late 
Admiral Blomfield, or his 
brother, the church architect, 
each as peaceful-looking an 
old gentleman as ever ambled 
along Pall Mall, without won- 
dering what part they took in 
that famous fray, and my de- 
corous recollection of their 
Right Reverend parent is always 
slightly marred by a whimsical 
vision of him sallying forth from 
his sanctum with a disordered 
apron, and administering indis- 
criminate chastisement with a 
‘Cruden’s Concordance’! 


. 
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Dr Blomfield was the only 
Bishop of those days who did 
not relinquish his mitre simul- 
taneously with his life, except- 
ing, by the way, poor Dr Hinds, 
a highly respected prelate whom 
a clandestine marriage at a 
cockney watering-place ‘rather 
unnecessarily forced into pre- 
mature retirement. Such, at 
least, was the opinion of Lord 
Palmerston, who never liked to 
see a good man “go under” on 
account of a feminine entangle- 
ment; but more modern pre- 
judices were allowed to prevail, 
and Palmerston, sighing for the 
halcyon days when _ such 
bagatelles were accounted no- 
thing derogatory in a pillar of 
the Church, had reluctantly to 
accept the susceptible Prelate’s 
resignation. 

But to return to Fulham and 
its occupants. On Dr Blom- 
field’s retirement (to avoid mis- 
conception, let it at once be said 
on account of ill-health), his 
See was offered to Dr Tait, 
then Dean of Carlisle, a suc- 
cessful college tutor, a less suc- 
cessful headmaster, and by no 
means & pre-eminent Dean, who, 
it was said, would never have 
become a Bishop but for the 
sympathy felt for him in high 
quarters on account of a pecu- 
liarly distressing family bereave- 
ment. Yet, in spite of this not 
very significant record, Tait at 
once rose to the situation, and 
proved himself, not only in 
London but at Canterbury, an 
ecclesiastical ruler of the high- 
est capacity. My experience of 
him was by no means official, 
but merely arose from my 
having been at a preparatory 
school with his son, poor Crau- 
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furd Tait, which led to my 
receiving occasional invitations 
to the palace for juvenile parties 
and cricket-matches. On these 
occasions the kindliness and 
geniality of the Bishop were 
especially conspicuous. He had 
a cordial word and a pleasant 
smile for every one of his young 
guests, particularly the public 
school section of them, and 
would act as prompter at 
theatricals or scorer at cricket 
with as much zest and as little 
ceremony as if he were once 
more a schoolboy himself. 
There was not a touch of the 
forced affability or ‘Grand 


Seigneur ” condescension which 
on such occasions so often 
characterises the spiritual big- 
wig: quite simply, and yet 
without the smallest loss of 
dignity, he entered into the 
mirth and gaiety of the mo- 


ment, genuinely enjoying the 
enjoyment of those around 
him. Seldom, indeed, is a 
great personage so gifted with 
the faculty of setting “the 
young idea” at ease as was 
the tactful, mellow - hearted 
Bishop. 

I remember one particularly 
pleasant instance. Craufurd 
Tait used to beg for an occa- 
sional scamper with the har- 
riers, and had asked me, then 
passing the holidays a few 
miles off, to let him know 
when a certain private pack 
happened to have a fixture 
within reach. Accordingly, 
getting news early one morn- 
ing of a meet that day within 
practicable distance, I “ footed 
it” off to Fulham to inform 
young Tait, holding my pony 
in reserve for later use. To 
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my consternation, as the hall- 
door opened I was confronted 
by the whole Episcopal party 
advancing towards the chapel, 
the Bishop at its head! This 
was the last thing I had bar- 
gained for, and I was about to 
execute a hasty retreat when 
the Bishop’s good - humoured 
voice saluted me with: “Well, 
my boy, I’m glad to see you; 
but why this early visit?” “I 
only came to tell Craufurd,” I 
blurted out, “‘that the harriers 
meet at ——.” With a hum- 
orous twinkle, and placing 
his hand reassuringly on my 
shoulder, the kindly old fellow 
interrupted: “ Hadn’t you bet- 
ter come into chapel now, 
and tell us about the harriers 
over some breakfast after- 
wards?” Rather ruefully I 
consented to go into chapel, 
but begged to be excused the 
breakfast, darting off after 
service with an alacrity which 
seemed greatly to amuse my 
episcopal captor. 

I was relating this experi- 
ence to an old country clergy- 
man whom I became acquainted 
with some years ago, and he 
capped it with another instance 
of the Bishop’s graceful kind- 
liness. My old friend had been 
in his day Fellow and Tutor 
of a famous Oxford College, 
but his University distinctions, 
as is too often the case, had - 
failed to procure him ecclesi- 
astical advancement, and when 
I met him he was the rather 
embittered incumbent of a dull 
College living in a neighbour- 
hood where his ability and 
scholarship were very little 
appreciated. A year or so 
before I made his acquaint- 
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ance a new church had to be 
consecrated in his district, and 
Dr Tait, who had then become 
Primate, had promised to per- 
form the ceremony, which was 
to be followed by a great 
luncheon-party of local mag- 
nates in the Archbishop’s hon- 
our. At this luncheon my 
friend happened to sit next a 
rather thick-headed and ex- 
ceedingly consequential Squire, 
who was by way of treating 
him somewhat cavalierly, while 
one or two places off was 
seated the Archbishop. The 
old clergyman, who resented 
being thus rated as a negli- 
gible quantity, determined to 
impress his “off-hand” neigh- 
bour by speaking of the 
Primate in a manner that 
implied some sort of previ- 
ous acquaintance, a pretension 
which the Squire greeted with 
disdainful incredulity. ‘“ And 


where,” he exclaimed, raising 
his voice with a decidedly 


“superior” inflexion, ‘“ were 
you so fortunate as to make 
his Grace’s acquaintance?” 

“ At Oxford, of course,” re- 
plied the clergyman, rather 
irascibly. 

“At Oxford? Indeed!” re- 
joined the Squire, still more 
contemptuously. “Ah _ well, 
although you may remember 
the Archbishop, I am afraid 
it is hardly likely that his 
Grace will remember you!” 

Before the affronted clergy- 
man could retort, the Arch- 
bishop, who had overheard the 
remark, bent forward from his 
chair and said to the Squire 
with impressive emphasis: “On 
the contrary, I can assure you 
that any one who, as I did, 
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enjoyed the privilege of ex- 
amining Mr for his 
Fellowship, would find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to forget 
him.” The Squire’s conde- 
scension promptly shrunk into 
sheepishness, and the delighted 
clergyman held his head sev- 
eral inches higher for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

My impressions of Mrs Tait 
were not so favourable. She 
struck me as possessing more 
than one of the less attractive 
characteristics of a  head- 
master’s wife. Perhaps I was 
unduly prejudiced by the fact 
that, although I was then in 
the Fifth Form at Harrow, 
she insisted on addressing me 
by my name tout court, 
merely prefixed by the un- 
flattering adjective of “little”! 
Her invitation, too, had the 
unpleasant ring of a command. 
“Little S., you will remain to 
dinner ”—a behest which, con- 
veyed to me as it was one 
day from an open window, at 
@ moment when I was en- 
deavouring to mix on equal 
terms with some older boys, 
was particularly incensing! 
Aflame with offended dignity, 
I haughtily replied that I was 
afraid I was engaged, and 
stalked off to the stables for 
my pony, almost to the con- 
sternation of the obsequious 
domestic chaplain. 

Perhaps, however, my worst 
moment with Mrs Tait was one 
evening when I arrived at a 
juvenile party somewhat too 
punctually, and on being ush- 
ered into the drawing - room 
found the formidable Palace 
chdtelaine its sole occupant. 
A more terrible five minutes 
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I have never been fated to 
pass. Jowett téte-d-téte with 
a freshman could not have 
been more appalling! In vain 
I ventured upon meteorological 
banalities: the majestic person- 
age remained severely mono- 
syllabic. At last, in despera- 
tion, I made a frantic resort 
to the argumentum ad femi- 
nam. Confronting me on the 
wall was a rather florid portrait 
of my hostess, from, I think, 
the brush of Mr Sant, R.A. 
“What a beautiful portrait 
that is!” I murmured faint- 
ly. The great lady smiled 
condescending assent. ‘Js it 
meant for you?” I fatuously 
proceeded, emboldened by her 
tacit encouragement. What 
crushing reply was forming 
itself on those august lips I 
cannot say; for luckily at that 
moment other guests were an- 
nounced, and I stole off, horror- 
struck at my gaucherie, to a 
distant part of the room. But 
if Mrs Tait was a little exalted 
by her aggrandisement (téte 
montée was a sobriquet I heard 
applied to her by a caustic 
ecclesiastic) she had no doubt 
many excellent qualities for the 
wife of a diocesan, and was of 
real service to her husband both 
at Fulham and at Lambeth. 

Dr Tait’s successor in the 
See of London, Dr Jackson, 
was an old friend of my family 
when rector of St James’s, 
Piccadilly. He was an able 
and dignified prelate (a “ first- 
class” man, by the way, of 
Lord Canning’s year) who 
commanded respect, if not 
popularity, both in his former 
diocese of Lincoln and in Lon- 
don. In Lincolnshire he suc- 
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ceeded an easy-going bishop 
of the old school, who had 
allowed things to drift after 
the fashion of his predecessors 
till the spiritual condition of 
that essentially sporting county 
had become decidedly chaotic. 
Jackson came into the diocese 
determined to place things on 
@ more modern footing; but 
he found his work cut out for 
him. Many of his clergy re- 
sented interference from a chief 
whose seat upon a horse was 
decidedly open to criticism, 
and I remember the Bishop 
himself telling me with a grim 
smile that down to the last 
days of his Lincoln episcopate 
he felt certain that he was 
secretly credited with shooting 
foxes! One of his most famous 
sporting parsons was Squire 
King, the owner of “ Apology,” 
a mare who won the Oaks; 
but that, I think, took place 
in the more recent days of 
Bishop Wordsworth, when 
Squire King ran horses under 
the pseudonym of “ Mr Laund,” 
a practice to which Dr Words- 
worth not unnaturally de- 
murred, much to the parson’s 
indignation. 

Early in Dr Jackson’s episco- 
pate he and several other laisser 
aller divines were bidden to set 
their houses, or rather their 
churches, in order, and to pre- 
pare for confirmations and other 
ceremonials which had for years 
been almost a dead letter. 
Squire King received this man- 
date with mingled disgust and 
consternation: however, there 
was no help for it, and with 
the assistance of a brother 
rector, also of sporting pro- 
clivities, he proceeded to rub 
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up his rusty ecclesiastical ac- 
quirements in preparation for 
the Bishop’s dreaded and, from 
his point of view, quite un- 
called-for incursion. On the 
eventful confirmation day the 
candidates were all duly as- 
sembled in the church, and 
Squire King, supported by his 
“fidus Achates,” stood pro- 
perly cassocked, in punctilious 
readiness for his diocesan, who 
on entering proceeded up the 
chancel in order to take up 
his post at the altar. On 
reaching, however, the com- 
munion-rail, and attempting 
to open the wicket, the Bishop 
found it absolutely unnegoti- 
able, the fact being that it 
had not been opened for 
years! The situation was too 
much for the aggrieved rector : 
putting up his hand to his 
mouth, he said to his supporter 
in a resounding whisper, “ He'll 
have to take to the timber, 
Tom !” then leisurely proceeded 
to tug at the offending wicket, 
which finally creaked open, 
though not before the scene 
had perilously verged on the 
comic, much to the scandal of 
the reforming prelate! 

But, rhaps, one Parson 
Dymoke (either the Champion, 
or a member of his family) 
carried off the palm for clerical 
“inertia.” Some years ago I 
took in to dinner the daughter 
of the Parson’s successor, and 
she told me the following amaz- 
ing story: Her father on going 
down to reconnoitre his new 
living was received by the 
parish clerk, an extremely old 
man, who seemed on the brink 
of second childhood, and from 
whom he had the greatest diffi- 
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culty in gleaning any informa- 
tion. After plying the parish 
Nestor with very little effect 
for some time, the new rector 
took his departure for the 
station, but he had not gone 
many steps when he heard a 
feeble cracked old voice quaver- 
ing after him: “ Maister, mais- 
ter, there be one more thing I 
wornts particler to axe yer.” 
“Well, what is it?” responded 
the rector. “I wornts to know 
whether when you comes, sir, 
you intends to take the bap- 
tisms or shall oi?” 

The rector at once set the 
poor old clerk down as hope- 
lessly daft, and replied in a 
half - soothing tone, ‘Come, 
come, my man; I shall take 
them, of course.” 

“As you will, sir,” rejoined 
the old man; “I only axed, 
because in old Sir Enery’s time 
I allers did the baptisms.” 

Clergymen are not as a rule 
over accommodating as fellow- 
travellers, and my first experi- 
ence of Norway was somewhat 
embittered by the methods of 
a rural dean who had come to 
Norway in search of health, 
though he was certainly the 
most vigorous and voracious 
invalid I ever beheld! It was 
a woeful thing to be antici- 
pated at meals by the reverend 
gentleman at any “station” 
where the commissariat was 
limited. Claiming, apparently, 
“benefit of clergy,” he invari- 


ably swept the board, watching 
with malign exuberance the 
crestfallen faces of the hungry 
fellow-travellers he had con- 


trived to forestall. In addition 
to this invidious practice, the 
holy man was gifted with the 
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most offensive faculty of self- 
assertion and contradiction that 
I ever experienced even among 
members of his privileged call- 
ing, to say nothing of foist- 
ing upon us an inexhaustible 
flow of the stalest anecdotes, 
of which he not infrequently 
would pose as the hero. One 
of them was, I recollect, re- 
counted as an illustration of 
the readiness of some people to 
take offence, and was told by 
him in the following form: “I 
occasionally like to have a look 
at the hounds, and one day in 
the hunting season, as I was 
seated on my cob at the cover- 
side, chatting with a group of 
sporting parishioners, one of 
them, a singularly conceited 
and at the same time empty- 
headed individual, began to la- 
ment that while no one around 
him was afflicted with a single 
grey hair, his whiskers were 


already quite grizzled, though 
his head had curiously not 


changed colour. ‘Don’t you 
know the reason, you idiot?’ 
I said; ‘you use your jaws 
so much and your brains so 
little!’ Instead,” he con- 
tinued, “of the fellow joining 
in the laugh at my harmless 
pleasantry, would you believe 
it, he actually never spoke to 
me again!” This was all very 
well, but a few months later 
I came across “his harmless 
pleasantry” in some jest-book 
I was turning over in a dent- 
ist’s waiting-room ! 

With reference to personal 
jokes I have more than once 
found that a man resents a 
joke against his property, par- 
ticularly his horses, even more 
than one against himself. For 
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instance, I have never been for- 
given by a country friend of 
mine who was extremely proud 
of a hunter whose knees, to my 
impartial eye, distinctly sug- 
gested occasional contact with 
mother earth. “What do you 
call him?” I inquired, by way 
of avoiding the delicate subject 
of the animal’s merits. ‘“Con- 
fessor,” was the reply. ‘Con- 
fessor,” I ruthlessly rejoined ; 
“not, I hope, because he is so 
often on his knees?” I was 
not asked to prolong my visit 
at that country-house, nor have 
I ever been invited to renew it. 
Again, a late noble lord never 
quite recovered the retort of a 
hunting friend whom he had 
asked to look at some horses 
of his that were on view at 
Tattersall’s. ‘Well, did you 
see my horses?” inquired the 
owner. “No,” rejoined his 
friend, “but I heard them!” 

But to return to my travel- 
ling companion. One of his 
party was an amiable and 
really invalided brother, utterly 
unlike him in appearance, thin, 
pale, and subdued, whom he 
treated with a deplorable lack 
of consideration. On one occa- 
sion, when, owing to the par- 
son’s overweening confidence in 
his own powers as an amateur 
Mr Cook, only one cariole was 
procurable among the three, the 
clergyman insisted on monopo- 
lising it during a hilly stage of 
quite a dozen miles, at the end 
of which his unfortunate brother 
came staggering in more dead 
than alive, while the parson 
drove up in his cariole, serene 
and rosy, and as fresh as when 
he started. 

“T am afraid you are rather 
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done up,” I sympathetically re- 
marked to the unhappy brother. 
“That fellow will be the death 
of me,” he gasped, looking with 
rueful pallor at his burly oppres- 
sor. ‘Oh, nonsense,” laughed 
the latter with rollicking gusto ; 
“do you all the good in the 
world, my dear chap; but as 
for me,” he continued, suddenly 
lapsing into solemnity, “even 
a quarter of a mile over rough 
ground would most probably 
prove fatal to me. I have never 
had the proper use of my limbs 
since I caught a kind of plague 
at thefuneral of a pauper parish- 
ioner. But,” he added, unctu- 
ously upturning his beady little 
eyes, “it is the will of God; I 
do not murmur!” When I 


read of the death of the much- 
put-upon brother less than a 
year afterwards, I wondered 
how much longer his life would 
have been spared had he re- 


frained from accompanying his 
“stricken relative” on a tour 
of health! 

One of our party on this 
particular route was an easy- 
going, amiable American who 
had decided to accompany us to 
Bergen, and thence home. One 
morning, however, before it was 
light he entered our room and 
intimated his intention of not 
proceeding any farther. “ But,” 
we urged, “you'll have to retrace 
your steps at least two hundred 
miles, and alone.” “I can’t 
help that,” he replied dismally ; 
“TI would retrace them even if 
it were to the North Pole, to 
get quit of that parson! If I 
journey another twenty - four 
hours with him, there'll be 
murder! It’s bad enough to 
be bilked of one’s food, but 
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when, in addition, he jumps 
down your throat at every 
word you say, and bosses the 
show as if the whole country 
belonged to him, darn me, if I 
can put up with it any longer!” 
And back he went. At Bergen, 
however, the parson met his 
match. He undertook to en- 
lighten the table at dinner on 
the origin and ethics of national 
costume in the various countries 
of Europe. “In Switzerland,” 
he declared, his capacious mouth 
stuffed with cranberry tart— 
“In Switzerland the national 
attire is nearly always black, 
in consequence of the austere 
temperament of the inhabit- 
ants.” ‘“ Nonsense, sir,” inter- 
rupted a wall-eyed man who 
sat near, laying down his spoon 
and fork. “Did you say ‘non- 
sense,’ sir?” rejoined the parson, 
with a kind of turkey - cock 
gobble. “I did, sir,” rejoined 
the wall-eyed man, “and I 
repeat it. What you said was 
sheer nonsense.” “I am sure 
my young friend here,” retorted 
the clerical tyrant, eyeing me 
rather solicitously, “will agree 
with me that the mental char- 
acteristics of a nation have no 
small influence on its costume.” 
“ Rubbish, sir,” contemptuously 
rejoined the wall-eyed man; 
“T am sure that these young 
gentlemen will agree to no such 
thing, and I am surprised that 
a@ person of some education, 
as you presumably are, should 
commit yourself to such an 
absurdity.” “I think,” said the 
parson, with an air of seraphic 
superiority, as we maintained a 
delighted silence—“ I think that 
if there is no other course, I 
will go and look at the news- 
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papers.” “TI hate parsons,” ob- 
served the wall-eyed man tri- 
umphantly as the door closed 
on his vanquished foe. “ Be- 
sides, that fellow got helped 
first to everything, and left 
nothing for anybody else;” a 
complaint which, after three 
weeks’ experience, we knew to 
be only too well founded ! 
The old race of parsons is 
not, even now, altogether ex- 
tinct. I knew of one, still I 
believe the vicar of a remote 
hamlet in one of the southern 
counties, who would go any 
distance for a good dinner, but 
stirring from his fireside and 
tumbler of toddy to dispense 
spiritual consolation to a poor 
parishioner, even only a mile 
distant, was quite another mat- 
ter. On one occasion a neigh- 
bouring resident, not much 
given to hospitality, sent for 
him to administer the Com- 
munion to his valet, a Swiss 
Protestant, who was lying at 
the point of death. It was a 
cold night, and though the 
parson had only to cross two or 
three fields, he ignored the 
summons in favour of the more 
pressing claims of a pipe and 
whisky -and- water. In the 
course of the night the poor 
Swiss died, and his master, 
very properly indignant, re- 
paired the next morning to the 
vicarage to remonstrate with 
the negligent pastor. “You 
must pardon me for saying,” 
he remarked, as the vicar re- 
ceived his indignant remon- 
strances with easy nonchalance, 
“that in my opinion you have 
incurred a very great responsi- 
bility in neglecting to ad- 
minister the last rites of the 
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Church to a dying man.” 
“Pooh! pooh!” testily retorted 
the man of God; “one can’t be 
at everybody’s beck and call 
after dinner on a winter’s night. 
Besides,” he added contemptu- 
ously, “the fellow was, after 
all, only a damned Frenchman” ! 
Not long after this he fell out 
on some parish question with 
the lord of the manor, whose 
son and heir, a squireen who 
divided his time between field- 
sports and the whisky-bottle, 
so provoked the reverend 
gentleman, at a village meet- 
ing, that the latter, much to 
the admiration of his sport- 
ing parishioners, proceeded to 
tweak his opponent’s nose, to 
the accompaniment of highly 
unclerical language! Retalia- 
tory measures ensued with such 
energy that eventually magis- 
terial intervention was invoked 
at the county town, when the 
reverend gentleman was bound 
over to keep the peace for six 
months, much to the disgust of 
the squireen, who had hoped, at 
least, for a heavy fine, and 
paraded the market-place pro- 
claiming that though the Bench 
might let the parson off, there 
was another tribunal that would 
deal with him less leniently. 
“Tl put the Bishop on to ’im,” 
he vociferated with a vengeful 
flick of his thong, very much as 
he might threaten to set a 
terrier on to a rat—‘“T’ll put 
the Bishop on to ’im, that’s 
what I'll do.” But the Bishop 
was more unreasonable even 
than the magistrates, much to 
the triumph of the militant 
parson, and the feud continued 
with unabated bitterness till 
one winter’s afternoon the 
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young squire’s favourite black 
mare galloped up the manor 
house avenue with an empty 
saddle, her owner having started 
home from some neighbouring 
carouse with a loose rein and 
an unsteady hand on what 
proved to be his last ride. 
Poor fellow! both he and his 
vicar had come into the world 
a century toolate. They would 
have made admirable studies 
for the pen of Henry Fielding ! 

But to revert to the princes 
of the Church. About thirty 
years ago I spent a week-end 
at Farnham, and on the Sunday 
morning, a little before the 
eleven o'clock service, en- 
countered on the outskirts. of 
the town a stately looking old- 
fashioned chariot which was 


slowly rumbling behind a pair 
of sleek horses towards the 
church, from the direction of 
the Castle. 


Leaning back in 
the chariot was a _ venerable 
figure with the episcopal cast 
of countenance with which one 
is familiar in the Georgian 
prints, courtly, dignified, and 
supremely composed. I in- 
quired of a passer-by if he could 
tell me who the occupant of the 
carriage was, and ascertained 
that it was no other than “the 
ould Bishop Sumner, the Bishop 
of Winchester as was.” What 
a world of associations the name 
called up! Iwas at once taken 
back half a century to the 
epalaustic days of King George 
the Fourth, and his obese 
charmer, the Marchioness of 
Conyngham, who was the 
founder of the fortunes of the 
irreproachable old prelate of 
whom I had just caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse ! 
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Lady Conyngham, who, albeit 


a royal siren, was not indiffer- 
ent to her duties as the mother 
of a future marquis, had been 
at considerable pains to discover 
a suitable bear-leader for her 
eldest son, the Earl of Mount- 
charles, who was about to make 
the indispensable “ grand tour,” 
and she finally fixed on a young 
clergyman, by name Sumner, 
of no particular family or con- 
nections, but strongly recom- 
mended on account of his 
excellent character and qual- 
ities. The Earl and his custo- 
dian accordingly departed on 
their travels; the latter having 
particular instructions in case 
of illness or any untoward oc- 
currence to communicate at 
once with the Marchioness by 
means of a special courier. As 
ill luck would have it, an awk- 
ward incident occurred quite 
early in the tour; for during 
a short stay at Geneva the 
callow young nobleman fell 
desperately in love with a 
pretty Swiss girl, the daughter 
of a well-to-do resident, who, 
however, was wholly out of the 
question as father-in-law to an 
embryo marquis. The young 
clergyman exerted all his 
powers of persuasion, but to 
no purpose; affairs began to 
look ominous, and he accord- 
ingly secretly despatched a 
letter to the Marchioness, ex- 
plaining the situation and ask- 
ing for instructions, by special 
courier, who was ordered to 
travel night and day. The 
messenger arrived at Brighton 
in hot haste and delivered his 
missive, which was naturally 
read by the Marchioness with 
feelings of the direst consterna- 
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tion. However, she swiftly 
decided on her course of action, 
and indited a reply, which was 
intrusted to the courier, with 
iustructions to speed back to 
Geneva as fast as he had 
come. In the meantime the 
young Earl’s devotion had 
grown daily more ardent, and 
his tutor awaited the return 
of the courier with feverish 
anxiety. At last the long- 
looked -for answer arrived. 
The distracted clergyman tore 
open the letter and eagerly 
scanned the contents. The 
instructions were terse and 
terribly to the point. They 
contained only three words, 
“Marry her yourself.” This 
was @ surprise indeed, and not 
altogether a pleasant one; but 
Mr Sumner was a far-seeing 
young divine, and after a brief 
consideration of all the circum- 
stances, present and future, he 
made up his mind to obey, and 
before the end of the week the 
fascinating young Swiss lady 
had become Mrs Sumner, and 
before the end of the year the 
accommodating bear-leader had 
become Canon of Windsor, with 
the certain prospect of a mitre! 

The mention of Lady Conyng- 
ham recalls another clergyman, 
who in consummate obsequious- 
ness even surpassed the famous 
Court Chaplain of Louis XIV. 
This worthy, who was suffer- 
ing from an insufficiency of 
ecclesiastical loaves and fishes, 
contrived to gain admission to 
the Pavilion Chapel pulpit on 
some occasion when the king 
was in residence at Brighton 
in company with Lady Conyng- 
ham. His sermon was, need- 
less to say, one of those jumbles 
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of doctrinal platitudes and pro- 
fuse flattery which mostly char- 
acterised the royal preachers of 
that day. But familiarity is 
apt to breed contempt, even 
for adulation, and, finding the 
king’s attention beginning to 
wander, the preacher made an 
attempt to recapture it with a 
sentence that is assuredly un- 
surpassed in the annals of cler- 
ical subservience. ‘ When,” he 
proceeded, upturning his eyes 
sanctimoniously to the chapel 
ceiling—“ When we think of . 
the heavenly mansions ”—then 
suddenly pausing, he inclined 
his gaze to the royal pew and 
interposed apologetically, “or, 
I should say, the heavenly 
pavilions” ! History does not 
record the subsequent career 
of this holy man; but if he 
failed to profit by this superla- 
tive interjection, the ingrati- 
tude of princes deserves even 
stronger reprehension than it 
has hitherto incurred. 

In refreshing contrast to this 
incident is one recorded of Lord 
Thurlow in reference to another 
Brighton sermon. He was walk- 
ing on the Steyne with the 
Prince of Wales when they 
were met by the Bishop of St 
Asaph, an unctuous prelate, 
who at once besought the royal 
attendance for his sermon on 
the following Sunday. Assent 
was graciously accorded, and, 
flushed with his success, the 
Bishop incautiously turned to 
Lord Thurlow and expressed a 
hope that he would also honour 
him with his presence. “No,” 
growled the savage old lord, 
who affected religion but little, 
and bishops still less; “I hear 
enough of your damned non- 
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sense in the House of Lords 
where I can answer you, and 
it’s not likely I’m going to listen 
to it in church where I can’t!” 

But the present day has been 
able to produce an example of 
clerical time-serving which will 
bear comparison with any re- 
corded of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is narrated in one of 
the published letters of the late 
Dean Merivale, and as it has 
been curiously overlooked by 
the majority of readers, I ven- 
. ture to reproduce it here. The 
Dean relates that, although not 
much given to using “special ” 
prayers in the cathedral ser- 
vices, he made an exception at 
the time when General Gordon’s 
life was hanging on a thread, 
and conceiving that there could 
be no possible objection, took 
the step without consulting any 
of his Chapter. On the following 
day, however, he received an 


indignant protest from one of 
the Canons, who complained 
that if the fact came to Mr 
Gladstone’s ears it might have 
a very prejudicial effect on the 
promotion of himself and his 


colleagues! So shocking an 
instance of calculating worldli- 
ness on the part of a so-called 
“servant of God” is probably 
unique! It places even Samuel 
Wilberforce on a_ pinnacle, 
though that versatile prelate’s 
diary discloses a degree of 
mundane ambition, to say 
nothing of envy, hatred, and 
uncharitableness, which is far 
from edifying reading. His 
lordship’s admirers were greatly 
disturbed at the manner in 
which the diaries were edited, 
or rather unedited, and one of 
them, the late Lord Granville 
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(who was riding with the Bishop 
when he met with his fatal ac- 
cident), remonstrated with Mr 
Reginald Wilberforce on: his 
injudicious way of dealing with 
his father’s Journals. “You 
must pardon me,” he - said, 
“for remarking that by quoting 
so indiscriminately from your 
father’s diaries, you have done 
his memory a very great in- 
justice.” “Oh,” the Bishop’s 
uncompunctious first-born is 
said to have replied, “if your 
lordship only knew what I 
have left out!” The innuendo 
(filial piety is not always a 
strong point with the offspring 
of spiritual celebrities) was pro- 
bably well enough founded, for 
the Bishop was credited with 
many unrepeatable witticisms 
and anecdotes, certain of which 
may have found a place in his 
diary. He was, in truth, more 
a political ecclesiastic of the 
Talleyrand type than an Eng- 
lish nineteenth-century Bishop ; 
and had he been a Frenchman 
in the pre-Revolution days he 
would probably, like Talley- 
rand, have abjured the episcopal 
purple for a Minister's port- 
folio. His wit and eloquence 
were undeniable, but he had 
qualities which enabled him to 
adapt himself to any company. 
When I was a small boy I 
chanced to stay with my parents 
at a country house near Romsey, 
where Bishop Wilberforce and 
Dean Hook had just preceded 
us as guests, and I remember 
the following riddles were cir- 
culated as having been pro- 
pounded by the Bishop to the 
young ladies of the house after 
dinner. The first he had asked 
in a tone of simulated solemnity 
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which put his fair friends en- 
tirely off the scent,—‘ What 
does the Sun in his glory say 
to the Rose in her bashfulness ?” 
Every sort of poetical solution 
was suggested, but in vain, and 
at last the Bishop, suddenly 
changing his voice, supplied the 
banal answer, “‘ You be blowed!” 
The next riddle involved his 
fellow - guest, Dr Hook, and 
was again addressed to the 
young ladies,—“ What articles 
of feminine attire do a couple 
of Church dignitaries now 
present typify?” Again the 
problem, after innumerable 
guesses, was given up, and 
the Bishop chucklingly solved 
it with the following answer, 
“Hook and Eye (I).” I think 
it was after this very visit 
that he proceeded to pay 
that memorable one to Lord 
Palmerston at Broadlands, in 
the course of which the dis- 
tinguished pair bandied couplets 
so felicitously out of Tate and 
Brady! By repeating the in- 
cident I shall probably incur 
the charge of “chestnutting,” 
but as it is not so well known 
as many of the Wilberforce 
stories, I will venture to narrate 
it for the benefit of the un- 
initiated. Palmerston and the 
Bishop were not particularly 
fond of one another (indeed the 
Bishop’s animosity against Pal- 
merston as a supposed “spoker 
of his wheel” was at times 
sadly unchristian !), but the 
tolerant old Minister could, on 
occasion, put up with even a 
virulent Churchman, provided 
he was witty, and the Bishop 
was accordingly invited to 
spend a week-end at the well- 
known Hampshire seat. On 
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the Sunday the weather looked 
threatening, and Palmerston 
proposed that they should drive 
to church. Wilberforce, how- 
ever, insisted that it would not 
rain, and preferred to walk, 
while his host expressed his 
intention of driving. Accord- 
ingly the Bishop started on foot, 
and after a few minutes, sure 
enough, down came the rain. 
When it had settled into a 
steady downpour, Palmerston’s 
brougham came up, and Pam, 
putting his head out of the 
window, exclaimed, withroguish 
triumph— 

“% How blest is he who ne’er consents 

By ill advice to walk.” 


The Bishop, however, was 
equal to him, for he instantly 
retorted— 


‘* Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
Where men profanely talk.” 


Any 


one who saw “Soapy 
Sam” in the saddle could not 
have been greatly surprised to 


hear of his fatal fall. He had 
an essentially bad seat, and 
was given to ride with a loose, 
uneven rein which, when a 
horse is cantering down - hill 
over rough ground, naturally 
invites disaster. I used often 
to wonder that more episcopal 
necks were not broken when 
I beheld the “ Black Brigade” 
taking their exercise in the 
evening “Row,” a function, 
alas! long since fallen into 
desuetude. One evening as I 
was walking in the Row with 
an old Harrow friend, R. B. 
Place of the Horse Artillery, 
Wilberforce and one or two 
other Bishops passed us mount- 
ed on particularly clever-look- 
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ing cobs, while immediately 
after them came a procession 
of Semitic financiers, also ex- 
cellently horsed. “Why, the 
Jews and the Bishops are 
better mounted than any one 
in the Row!” I remarked. 
“How did they manage to 
pick up such good-looking 
hacks?” “Oh, by hook or by 
crook,” replied Place, with a 
significant glance at the nasal 
conformation of one of the 
Hebrew Crcoesuses. Place, by 
the way, was the gayest and 
most promising of “gunners,” 
who, had he lived, would as- 
suredly have done signal credit 
to his old school, to which he 
was devotedly attached. He 
died quite early in India of 
cholera; but so remarkable 
an appreciation did his com- 
manding officer write home 
of him that, although he 
had not fallen in action, Dr 


Butler (who read the letter 
to the Sixth Form) made an 


exception in his case, and 
sanctioned the erection of a 
memorial to him in the school 
chapel. Place, though the 
keenest of soldiers, had also 
great literary gifts, and was, 
I believe, one of the very few 
capable of writing a sym- 
pathetic and discriminating 
memoir of Shelley, to which 
at the time of his death he 
was devoting all his leisure. 
To see him at a supper of 
“The Windsor Strollers,” or 
chaffing old schoolfellows at 
Lord’s, or riding awkward cus- 
tomers in the regimental races, 
one would never have suspected 
the existence of this deeper 
vein; but, in the opinion of 
those who were competent to 
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form a correct judgment, his 
fragmentary work revealed the 
highest promise, and Shelley 
literature is unquestionably the 
poorer by his premature death. 

But to return to Wilberforce. 
Much has been said about his 
successful encounters with Lord 
Westbury; but on the whole 
it was generally considered 
that the Chancellor did not get 
the worst of it, while the cas- 
tigation which the Bishop re- 
ceived from Huxley would have 
humbled a less arrogant man 
for the remainder of his life. 
He had, in truth, very little of 
the intellectual pure metal 
which certain of his partisans 
claimed for him, being far 
more an example of that 
“sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal” which arrest the ear 
but fail to convince the mind. 
The unerring perception of the 
Prince Consort soon rated Wil- 
berforce at his proper level, 
and it was the prejudice against 
him which the Prince created 
in the mind of Queen Victoria 
that saved England the indig- 
nity, if not the scandal, of 
having this supple and self- 
seeking ecclesiastic placed at 
the head of the Church. Some 
of his defects were probably 
hereditary ; for his father, the 
“obscure and plebeian Wilber- 
force” (as Lord Rosebery has 
correctly but cruelly described 
him), though possessing many 
estimable qualities, was un- 
doubtedly something of a hum- 
bug. I shall never forget the 
shock with which I read in 
William Jerdan’s Autobiog- 
raphy of the astonishing dis- 
covery made by Jerdan in 
taking over some house in 
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Brompton which old Wilber- 
force was relinquishing. Wil- 
berforce asked Jerdan as a 
favour to allow him a little 
time for the removal of his 
wine, which it was inconveni- 
ent to transfer at the expir- 
ation of his tenancy. Jerdan 
was a little surprised that so 
fervent an apostle of temper- 
ance should pollute his house 
with any wine at all; but his 
surprise developed into sheer 
amazement when, on the cellar 
being emptied later on, he be- 
held the choicest and most 
varied collection of vintages it 
had ever been his fortune to 
set eyes on. This, and the 
disenchantment occasioned by 
Wilberforce’s authentic last 
words: “I think I could eat 
another slice of that veal-pie,” 
have, perhaps unreasonably, 
not a little impaired my ven- 
eration for the emancipator of 
the blacks, and the would-be 
reclaimer of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan ! 

The famous “Imaginary 
Conversations” of Walter 
Savage Landor would be diffi- 
cult to imitate, but Mr W. H. 
Mallock or Mr Andrew Lang 
might attempt an_ effective 
“modern series,” in which a 
conversation between Dr 
Samuel Wilberforce and Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Jowett could 
be made supremely attractive ! 
Had Wilberforce lived rather 


longer he would probably have 
been found, like many another 
of Jowett’s former persecutors, 
partaking of the cosmopolitan 


hospitality for which the 
heretical Professor was 80 
famous. Somebody wittily ob- 
served that in his eagerness to 
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entertain lions, Jowett wel- 
comed even those that had 
done their best to tear him 
to pieces; and once Master of 
Balliol, in appearance at all 
events, he sank any resentment 
he may have felt against Tait 
and others of his spiritual ar- 
raigners. 

Much has been written about 
him since his death, notably 
by his accredited biographers, 
Messrs Abbot and Campbell, 
but I venture to think not 
always judiciously. His con- 
versation and correspondence 
have assuredly received scant 
justice, and if the world had 
been favoured with more of 
his mots and fewer of his letters 
to “pet” ladies,—compositions 
characterised by the fervour, 
without the compensating 
quality, of William Cowper,— 
the Master would have been 
more easily recognised by his 
former friends and _ pupils. 
Neither have the attempts of 
his biographers to explain his 
attitude in religious matters 
been particularly fortunate. It 
was, in truth, quite as nebulous 
as that of Frederick Maurice, 
while his sermons, even in 
Westminster Abbey, were little 
more than Socratic lectures, 
sandwiched between a couple 
of collects. But whatever his 
faith, he was inherently a great 
and, on the whole, a just ruler, 
who devoted not only all his 
energies, but a large portion of 
his means, to promoting the 
welfare and fame of his college. 
If he had a failing, worthy of 
the name, it was a weakness 
for those born in the purple, 
which was in some degree ac- 
counted for by his own rather 
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humble origin; but this was 
more than redeemed by the 
strong and unfaltering friend- 
ship which he always displayed 
to genius in whatever station 
of life. 

If Jowett had once satisfied 
himself that a man was worth 
backing there was nothing he 
would not do for him, not only 
at Oxford, but in many in- 
stances in after-life. But, then, 
genius or very exceptional 
ability was an _ indispensable 
qualification: with the mere 
plodder who pulled off his 
“first class” by the sweat of 
his brow, so to speak, he had 
little sympathy, and many a 
man of this calibre has felt 
keenly the indifference with 
which he was treated by the 
Master. Dulness or medioc- 
rity was in his eyes scarcely 
atoned for by a “double first,” 
while the exclusion of a man of 


real brilliance from the highest 
place was to him a matter of 


very little concern. When 
Lewis Nettleship was only 
awarded a “second class” in the 
Final Classical Schools, Jowett 
received the intelligence with 
the contemptuous remark, 
“H’m; all I can say is that 
Mr Nettleship was far more 
competent to examine the ex- 
aminers than the examiners 
were to examine Mr Nettle- 
ship”; while Arnold Toynbee, 
whose health never allowed him 
to appear in any Honour list, 
he appointed Tutor of Balliol, 
and at the time of Toynbee’s 
death was promoting his elec- 
tion to a Fellowship. Jowett’s 
friendship for Arnold Toynbee 
was wholly admirable. As 
Lord Milner has told us in his 
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charming monograph, Toynbee 
came up to Oxford absolutely 
unknown, entering at Pem- 
broke out of deference to the 
wishes of a former tutor who 
had been an alumnus of that 
college. Shortly after joining 
Pembroke, which he found by 
no means congenial, he com- 
peted for the Brackenbury 
Scholarship, which he failed 
to win, gaining, however, a 
“proxime  accessit.” But 
Jowett, always on the look- 
out for promising recruits, 
offered him rooms in the college, 
which Toynbee gladly accepted, 
supposing that his migration 
from Pembroke would only be 
a matter of form. The Master 
of Pembroke, however, strongly 
resented this kind of decoying 
on the part of the Master of 
Balliol, and he peremptorily re- 
fused Toynbee permission to 
migrate. Nothing daunted, 
Jowett suggested an appeal to 
the Chancellor, who, however, 
decided in favour of the Master 
of Pembroke. At this stage an 
ordinary man would have 
“thrown up the sponge,” but 
Jowett was indomitable. He 
carefully examined the statutes, 
and found that, under the cir- 
cumstances, Toynbee could take 
his name off the books of the 
University, and after the lapse 
of a year join any college he 
pleased, his terms of residence 
still being allowed to count. 
Jowett, accordingly, advised 
Toynbee to take this course, 
promising to admit him to 
Balliol as a guest during his 
year of non-membership of the 
University. Toynbee adopted 
this advice, and Jowett proved 
even better than his word. So 
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signal an act of friendship to 
an unknown and almost un- 
tried man was highly creditable 
to Jowett, whose affection and 
admiration for Toynbee were 
steadily maintained to the last. 
I remember dining with Jowett 
in the early “ Eighties,” Toyn- 
bee being one of the oddly 
assorted guests, who included 
Lord and Lady Bath as rep- 
resenting the haute noblesse 
(Lord Bath was an ex-Lord 
Chamberlain, and had about as 
much in common with Jowett 
as Lord Suffield has with, say, 
Mr John Morley!), Mr and 
Mrs Goschen, Lord Justice and 
Lady Bowen, the Bodleian Lib- 
rarian and his wife, a Balliol 
Don, and one of those dusky 
potentates, in statu pupillari, 
who were nearly always repre- 
sented at the Master’s dinners. 
The evening is memorable to 
me from a little incident in 
connection with a now world- 
famous man, Lord Milner. As 
Toynbee was leaving, Mr 
Goschen called after him and 
asked if he had seen anything 
lately of Milner, who had been 
Toynbee’s closest friend at 
Balliol. Toynbee replied that 
he had seen him recently, and 
that he was then .writing for 
‘The Pall Mall Gazette,’ having 
left the Bar. “ Left the Bar!” 
observed Lord Justice Bowen 
with incisive suavity ; “he was 
only there one day!” That 
was, I think, in 1882, and only 
four years later Milner (whom 
I think Mr Goschen at the time 
of Jowett’s dinner had only once 
seen) was brought into the 
Treasury as the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s right-hand 
man, thus gaining the first step 
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towards the great position 
which he now occupies. 

The circumstances connect- 
ed with this appointment of 
Mr Goschen to the Exchequer 
are, I have always thought, as 
dramatic as any that have oc- 
curred in English politics. The 
principal actor was, of course, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who, 
intoxicated with his rapid ad- 
vancement, had resolved to 
try his strength with no less 
a personage than the Prime 
Minister himself. “ L’audace, 
Vaudace, toujours  |’audace,” 
was his maxim, and for a 
moment it looked as if the 
game were going in his favour, 
when he suddenly played a 
card which proved his ruin. 
That is to say, having, as he 
thought, reckoned with every 
contingency, he resigned office, 
making certain that he was 
indispensable to the Govern- 
ment, who would be compelled 
to supplicate him to return on 
his own terms. But just as 
the great Liverpool wheat- 
“cornerer” omitted from his 
exhaustive calculations one re- 
mote area, so it had never 
occurred to Lord Randolph 
that a successor to him might 
be found outside the ranks of 
the Conservative party. His 
resignation was accepted, but 
he only regarded that as a 
matter of form, and waited, 
first in surprise, then in some- 
thing like consternation, for 
Lord Salisbury’s humble peti- 
tion to him to resume office. 
Day after day passed and 
nothing came—not a messenger, 
not a note, not a syllable of 
any description. What did it 
all mean? Could it be pos- 
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sible that he was a “negligible 
quantity,” and that they were 
going to do without him, after 
all? A paragraph in ‘The 
Times’ soon enlightened him. 
Taking up the paper at break- 
fast, the announcement met his 
eye that Mr Goschen had been 
offered and accepted the post 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
lately resigned by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. “By God!” 
he is reported to have said, 
dropping the newspaper, “I 
had forgotten Goschen!” But 
for that historic oversight Lord 
Milner might never have had 
his political chance, 

Jowett towards the end of 
his life came perilously near 
being a Jingo, and though at 
one time he dabbled in Social- 
ism and posed as the patron 
of trades-unions and combina- 
tions, a certain event in which 
those methods ran_ seriously 
counter to his plans and con- 
venience cured him finally of 
all tendencies in that direction. 
This was nothing less than a 
workman’s strike during the 
erection of the new Balliol 
buildings, which were under 
contract to be finished by a 
certain date, and Jowett, re- 
lying on their punctual comple- 
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tion, had fixed the day, and 
issued invitations to all the 
great Balliol alumni for the 
opening ceremony. To his 
consternation, when the day 
fixed for completion was ap- 
proaching, the workmen ad- 
opted the form of redress 
hitherto approved by the 
Master, and struck to a man. 
In a moment all his sympathy 
with the tyrannised employed 
was sent to the winds. Re- 
canting the gospel of discon- 
tent, he vigorously preached 
that of obedience to obligation, 
and humble allegiance to the 
law of contract, and from that 
day forward regarded the 
British workman with even 
less favour than he did the 
average undergraduate. Take 
him, however, altogether, he 
was a truly great man, only 
disfigured by a futile and an 
extravagant veneration for the 
augustly born. It is pitiable 
to reflect that the almost in- 
spired interpreter of Plato 
should have demeaned himself 
by penning two columns of en- 
comium on a ducal nonentity! 
But such, alas! is too often the 
attitude of the “aristocracy of 
intellect” to the “aristocracy 
of accident.” 
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Ir the amusements of men 
are a8 varied as their trades, 
they are seldom so well man- 
aged, and often as exacting. 
To replace one frown by another 
is all that a holiday does for 
far too many people nowadays. 
Something of the bitter com- 
petition as well as the hurry 
of business seems to have in- 
vaded the sacred hours of idle- 
ness, and the last of the Loto- 
phagi will soon have vanished 
from our midst. Though we 
have more leisure than we used 
to have, though we spend more 
money, and generally cherish 
ourselves more, nevertheless we 
seem sadder folk. Anxious 
brows and weary eyes grow 
commoner in the streets. Peace 
of soul has evidently not kept 
pacé with solicitude for the 
body, and the loud laugh which 
speaks the vacant mind is so 
rarely heard that I am begin- 
ning to realise mournfully how 
jolly a sound it was. 

Sport, by which I mean the 
chase of flesh, fish, or fowl, 
or even of good red-herring in 
the shape of a “‘drag,”—sport is 
the best yeast of life, the most 
certain specific to keep our 
bodies from becoming doughy 
and our spirits dumpish. No 
other: form of amusement pos- 
sesses quite the same power of 
taking’a man out of that most 
undesirable - groove, himself. 
It is the best: business for the 
idler, the finest idling for the 
busy. How many of the for- 
mer has it not saved from per- 
dition, and to what multitudes 


in the grip of a plague of think- 
ing has its very thoughtlessness 
not proved the only medicine? 
A’ man who does actually 
nothing all his days but hunt 
or shoot or fish, though he may 
be very properly despised, can 
yet be no bad kind of drone, for 
his very loafing has in it some- 
thing of the nobility of dis- 
cipline both mental and physi- 
cal. He is probably a sound 
piece of human machinery to 
begin with; his eye is clear 
and his hand steady, and he 
has acquired the gift of making 
them work in unison, than 
which no art or craft soever, 
from sculpture to lace-making, 
demands more. Nor can the 
brain of a sportsman, though 
it ponder over nothing but 
sport, be, as is commonly sup- 
posed by those who ponder 
over nothing but business, like 
that of the “fool in the forest,” 


‘* As dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage.” 


It is a case of “who rules 
o’er freemen must himself be 
free.” Wits whose daily oc- 
cupation it is to outwit the 
quickest wits on earth, those 
of the harried game beasts 
of these over-hunted islands, 
cannot be contemptible. To 
them some of the _ rarest 
atid most valuable of human 
qualities become an instinct. 
‘‘Making up one’s mind,” for 
instance; to but one man in 
a hundred belongs the gift of 
countering a pressing emer- 
gency or problem with a device 
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or solution as sudden as itself. 
That adequate hundredth man 
will have his will against 
adversaries far more formid- 
able in other respects than 
himself, and he is to be found 
more often in the ranks of 
sportsmen than in any other 
of the battalions which make 
up the army of life. For a 
day’s sport is but a series of 
decisions, most of them in- 
stantaneous. The deer-stalker 
must take his shot, or the 
chance will fly quicker than 
the bullet from his rifle. The 
rider to hounds must mark the 
exit to the field whilst yet in 
the air above the fence which 
lets him into it, otherwise he 
will get “ pounded,” and forfeit 
his run. The fisherman’s brain 
must send the message to his 
hand to strike or not to strike, 
gaff or not gaff, with speed as 
incalculable as the rush of a 
telegram along the wires to- 
wards the indicator in the 
receiving -office ; the hesitation 
of the duration of the tick of 
a watch may lose him the 
twenty pounds of live silver 
flashing beneath the bubbly 
surface of the salmon-pool. 
Then, again, who but the 
sportsman is so constantly 
tested and practised in the 
vital art of making what in 
India is called a bandobast, a 
plan for the day’s operations, 
involving the solution of good- 
ness knows how many problems 
of time and space, of cheating 
the wind or the sun, of follow- 
ing this, that, or the other road 


or beat or line of country. 
These are small matters, but 
they hold the essence of the 
very biggest matter that occu- 
pies mankind. War, the apo- 
theosis, or if you will the 
uttermost degradation of sport, 
considered from many points of 
view, is also the highest of 
human sciences, for it deals 
with the very existence of men, 
not only with their comfort or 
progress. At its stern appari- 
tion all other arts fly in terror, 
and watch trembling from their 
hiding-places the demeanour of 
the men on whose skill or folly 
depends the duration of their 
exile. A nation whose battles 
are fought by blunderers may 
lose much more than the lives 
of her soldiers. That a good 
sportsman has the makings of 
a good soldier has become such 
a commonplace that in the 
minds of most people he will 
make nothing else. But this is 
half a truth run mad. All life 
is a war; “there is much 
enemy,” as one of Kipling’s 
Indian heroes remarked, in 
every enterprise; the lessons 
which form par excellence the 
curriculum of sport are as in- 
valuable to the banker or 
lawyer astothe soldier. Little 
traits show the airt of the wind 
of character. Napoleon first 
displayed his quality in the 
storming of fortresses of snow, 
and surely something of the 
austere pertinacity of his great 
adversary is deducible from his 
eternal order for breakfast— 
“cold meat at dawn.”! Con- 





1 This was Wellington’s invariable answer to the aide-de-camp whose duty it 
was to inquire of the Duke at what hour he would breakfast next day, and what 
he would eat. An amusing tale is told of the disgust of a lie-a-bed Belgian general 
who, loving French cooking, had to spend a penitential month in attendance on 


the Spartan Duke. 
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versely, were I a general, I 
would not intrust the leader- 
ship of a squad to a man I 
observed to be fussy about 
crossing Piccadilly Circus. The 
little traits which constitute a 
good sportsman all tend one 
way—to the formation of a 
character to be depended upon 
wherever swiftness, decision, 
and forethought are wanted in 
the graver sport of life. 

Having thus, I hope, vin- 
dicated the dignity of sport in 
general, I come with an easier 
mind to that fascinating branch 
of a branch of it which will form 
the subject of these rambling 
reflections—z.e., snipe-shooting. 

To the real shooting enthu- 
siast all shooting is good, but 
some is better than others. Any 
form of sport that brings his 
favourite weapon into use is 
welcome. But everybody ac- 
knowledges thatsome particular 
bird or beast appeals partic- 
ularly to his sporting instinct 
as an object of pursuit. It may 
be because of its beauty, or 
because of its scarcity ; perhaps 
because there is great toil and 
difficulty in finding and out- 
witting it, or because, on the 
other hand, the favoured game 
has its residence in plain-sailing 
sort of ground and conditions. 
It may be again because of the 
mere physical adroitness re- 
quired to hit it with a charge 
of shot, or vice versd because 
its flight or gait render it a 
prey to a_ possibly limited 
amount of skill. It may be 
for a hundred other reasons; 
but the fact remains that nearly 
every lover of the gun, and 
the sport it brings, delights to 
swing it on to the departing 
form of one or other of the 
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delightful beings included in 
the term “game” above any 
of the rest. 

I do not at all mean to say 
that the pleasure in every sort 
of shooting is less because one 
has a shooting protégé (if that 
can be called a protégé in the 
destruction of which one is 
chiefly interested); it is only 
that the pursuit of the -instinc- 
tively selected quarry is more. 
There is pleasure in every fair 
method of bringing game to 
hand with a gun, and very 
often even the specialist is 
forced to confess that he has 
had ecstatic moments in quite 
other branches of shooting that 
made him forget his special- 
ism. That wild quarter of an 
hour at the bottom of the 
coombe in the covert, for in- 
stance, when H., who thought 
himself impervious to the de- 
lights of dropping any feathered 
thing less untamed than the 
widgeon from Siberia, took the 
measure of a stream of pheasants 
gliding still- winged but at 
express -train speed across the 
narrow slit of sky seen between 
the dense tree-tops above. As 
he dealt certain death to each of 
those outstretched heads dart- 
ing from the dark line of foli- 
age out against the blue of the 
heavens, only to throw up and 
drop as if they had dashed into 
an invisible wall, flight-shooting 
was forgotten for the moment. 
So too with J., whose forte is 
rabbits,—rabbits in thousands, 
miraculously snapped up from 
the hip or from any position 
for which their lightning scurry 
from hole to hole gives time. 
He felt far from dull yesterday, 
when, standing well back from 
the high hedge, he cracked down 
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the driven partridges whizzing 
over him like cricket-balls in 
a hurry —now in front, now 
overhead, now with a jump 
round behind, until his be- 
wildered loader gave up trying 
to remember how many were 
down. 

No! it can be said again, 
thankfully, that there is plea- 
sure in all and every form of 
shooting, so that Ido not ex- 
pect every one to agree with me 
when I assert that snipe-shoot- 
ing is the best of all—the zenith, 
the highest form of the art and 
pleasure derivable from the use 
of the shot-gun. I confess to 
being an enthusiast, but a little 
avowed enthusiasm is not a bad 
thing in these days of sometimes 
genuine and often pretended 
nil admirari. Many men are 
too busy acquiring the means 
of pleasure to have time to 
enjoy the pleasures themselves. 
Many are too much possessed 
with the pose of self-restraint 
to exhibit any of those little 
weaknesses which are the salt 
of the earth to those not 
ashamed to own to them. So 
I had better, perhaps, attempt 
a short justification of my 
particular fondness for snipe- 
shooting, to instil which into 
the reader, if he has it not 
already, is the object of these 
humble articles. 

It is presumed that the 
reader is at least fond of 
shooting generally. If he is 
not, he had better turn these 
pages over at once, for I can 
only promise him that he will 
be sadly bored with their 
contents. If he is fond of 
shooting, and would be fondest 
of all of snipe-shooting, if he 


had ever been told enough 
about it to make him try 
his hand at it, he may not 
be disinclined to consider the 
few reasons I am about to 
tender that seem to me best 
to indicate fascinations that 
after all are more readily felt 
than described. In the first 
place, then, the utter wildness 
of the snipe appeals to the 
true sportsman. What a mys- 
terious little fellow he is! who 
can tell whence he comes 
and whither he so constantly 
goes? How sudden his silent 
coming in the night, his no 
less imperceptible flittings from 
the moor where yesterday 
a hundred of his relations 
screamed and zigzagged as we 
floundered through it, To- 
morrow he may be _ back 
from his journey to heaven 
knows where, and every tus- 
sock of rush and grass will 
again shelter his neat little 
figure from the east wind. He 
is nobody’s property, but owns 
a fine strong pair of wings 
that whisk him over from the 
tundras of Siberia, when his 
larder is frozen there, in time 
for a late dinner amid the 
warmth and worms of the 
temperate zone. He is the 
most vagrant, most irrespons- 
ible of feathered creatures, and 
only the mighty master, the 
weather, has anything to say 
to his goings on and those of 
his big cousins and travelling 
companions, the wild geese and 
the widgeon. Then how beauti- 
ful he is. From the top of his 
gamey little head to the soles 
of his delicate feet he is a 
perfect little gentleman to look 
at, thoroughbred in every line 
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of him. On the wing he only 
condescends to show you the 
flash of his white waistcoat, and 
perhaps a fleeting glance at 
his slim bill silhouetted against 
the sky. But take him in your 
hand if you are lucky or clever 
enough to hit him. His back 
and wings are an artistic 
triumph of warm browns and 
cool creams, that are in ab- 
solute harmony with the snowy 
white of his breast and the 
black bars that relieve his 
flanks. If you are a fisher- 
man, you will be able to detect 
the filmy hackles that have 
helped you to many a fat 
grayling, and you will love 
him all the more. Even if you 


are nothing but an epicure, you 
cannot but admire the fair 
setting of the dainty little 
morsel which the everlasting 
moorlands have given you, and 
you must confess that he is 


worth more than a glance be- 
fore you send him off to the 
cook, He will taste all the 
better on his savoury plinth of 
brown toast because you have 
seen the russet symphony that 
once clothed his plump and 
tender form. 

Another attraction he has 
is the extreme difficulty of 
shooting him. No man need 
ever sigh for other worlds to 
conquer with his gun. As long 
as he lives he will never be 
complete master of the situa- 
tion when snipe are on the 
wing. He may kill his four 
out of five one day, but it is 
a red-letter day, and he had 
better make the most of it. 
The memory of it alone may 
remain to sustain him through 
many succeeding occasions 
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when Gallinago will get up 
shouting cheerfully at him just 
ten yards too far time after 
time; or if for fun he allows 
@ nearer approach, will bounce 
up with a squeak that says as 
plainly as possible, “Bo, to a 
goose,” only to spurt off up 
wind, six inches from the 
ground, at a pace that even 
Schultze doesn’t seem able to 
keep up with. He is an ex- 
pert at dodging, darting, gyrat- 
ing, shaving banks, nipping 
around corners, describing 
aérial figures of eight, and of 
all the haute école of “ flights- 
manship” generally. He de- 
lights in letting you know how 
little you know. The wind is 
strong; he must, you reason, 
and the books tell you, breast 
the gale before he can master 
it and you. So it is obviously 
the correct thing to walk for 
him down wind, for then he 
will throw up on rising, and 
offer a fair and pleasing shot. 
Does he oblige you? Not he! 
He does, it is true, give the 
slightest jump into the breeze, 
and is off like an erratic bullet 
at an initial velocity of 30 
yards a second. If you can 
take advantage of that transi- 
tory leap, you are a good snipe- 
shot, and books of instruction 
are not for you. It can be 
done, and in the doing of it 
with the incredible swiftness 
necessary, and its infinite vari- 
ations of: position, elevation, 
surroundings, &c., lies the 
whole pleasure of the sport. 
Nay! not the whole pleasure. 
Even if Mr Snipe beats you 
every time, until you distrust 
your trusty gun, and curse the 
maker of the cartridges you 
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secretly know to be perfectly 
correct, until you call yourself 
names for having been such 
a fool as to bring your dog, 
or, being without one, blas- 
pheme your folly in leaving 
him at home—even under these 
harrowing conditions there will 
still be a keen pleasure in the 
midst of your failure. There 
is the pleasure of the lonely 
moor, the monotonous grandeur 
of the sombre levels which 
are the snipe’s chosen haunts. 
There is the mysterious ghostli- 
ness of the vast marshes, here 
and there shaking and quiver- 
ing as if they didn’t know for 
certain which to be, earth or 
water, and whose spell makes 
Bond Street seem a teeming 
ant-heap of another sphere, 
so far away and so undesirable 
does it appear. It seems an 
insult to bring your trim 
ejector and your smart Nor- 


folk jacket into these solitudes, 
where the curlew brings up 
its young, and the water-rail, 
shyest of slinking creatures, 
flaps up painfully at your feet. 


Failing these, there is the 
pleasure in the failure itself. 
Despite your trim ejector, you 
cannot hit those snipe, and you 
won’t until you get the London 
fog out of your eyes and the 
slows from the arms under- 
neath that Norfolk jacket. But 
one day perhaps you will, if 
you are not blind or incurably 
stiff, suddenly find that hand 
and eye have entered into part- 
nership with your gun at last. 
You will have acquired that 
undefinable sixth sense, the 
“knack.” Crack! you have 
snapped him to the earth almost 
before he had time to scream. 
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Bang! A long left barrel has 
crumpled his brother like a rag 
in the air, to fall with a splash 
into a pool. You have scored 
your first right and left at 
snipe. You may do it again 
a hundred times, you will cer- 
tainly fail thrice that number ; 
but the memory of that first 
success, like your first time you 
sat firm over an ox-fence, will 
remain with you for ever, with 
its joy and the utter impos- 
sibility of remembering exactly 
how you did it. No matter, 
you have done it; and unless 
you are of more than common 
clay, I wager that thereafter 
you will be a snipe-shooter at 
heart, even if circumstances 
prevent your travelling annu- 
ally to the moors and marsh- 
land. When the pheasants are 
soaring overhead, or the part- 
ridges are buzzing away like 
big brown bees, your thoughts 
will be with that little game 
bird who teased and tormented 
you until the art of stopping 
him came to you as suddenly as 
one of his own sudden flashes. 

Finally, I must plead for our 
little friend an advantage that 
in these hard times only the 
lucky ones of the earth can 
afford to despise—his cheapness. 
He costs nothing to produce 
and nothing to keep. He is 
the free gift of Nature from her 
countless store of living crea- 
tures that she takes very good 
care to hide away in the fast- 
nesses of her great nursery, 
the North. You cannot buy 
his eggs or his chicks at so 
much a dozen, to be coddled 
and incubated until they are 
ready to be the prey of shooters 
who have tended them from 
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their youth up. You cannot 
boast of the numbers you have 
of him in your preserves, and 
tell your friends in your letter 
of invitation how many cart- 
ridges they are likely to require. 
Let ’em bring as many as they 
can carry, they may have to 
bear home the identical num- 
ber, or, on the other hand, to 
send a man hot-foot for more. 
You didn’t “put so many birds 
down,” and heaven knows how 
many the fates will let you 
take up. If you carry back a 
holocaust or but a solitary jack 
on your snipe-sticks, be grate- 
ful in either case. Your pocket 
is no lighter, and no one can 
lay to your charge the disap- 
pointment of a poor show of 
birds, any more than they 
can thank you for profusion. 

At the close of many an 
enjoyable walk after snipe I 
have been thankful that these 
overcrowded islands still con- 
tain a few square miles of 
sodden useless land — useless, 
that is, to anything or any one 
but the jolly little bird and 
the mortal to whom it affords 
his favourite sport. Alas! The 
unreclaimed tracts are getting 
fewer and fewer every year. 
Ominous wooden pegs, the out- 
posts of railways to follow, are 
being driven in where once lay 
four mottled eggs, the pride of 
their long-billed mother, who 
has flown for ever to seek quiet 
nurseries elsewhere, far from 
the hideous proximity of en- 
gineering mankind. Cultiva- 
tion, the birth of prosperity 
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but the death of wild sport, is 
encroaching yard by yard on 
the moorlands that our fathers 
probably thought eternal. It 
would be useless and wrong to 
complain. There are more im- 
portant claims than snipe-shoot- 
ing on the empty acres. But 
it is impossible not to mourn 
the gradual disappearance of 
our beloved solitudes before the 
resistless advance of science 
and agriculture. However, the 
time is not yet, thank goodness, 
when every flock of snipe from 
the North, prospecting for com- 
fortable winter quarters, will 
be forced to stream away from 
these shores, their long noses 
turned up in disgust at the 
universal alternation of machin- 
ery and cabbage-garden, where 
once the only sign of man was 
the infrequent and welcome 
spade of the peat-cutter. Great 
Britain is not yet all reclaimed, 
nor is it likely to be during our 
lifetime, so away with dismal 
thoughts into the Ewigkeit, in 
which a snipe will be as curious 
an object to our volapuk-speak- 
ing posterity as the ichthyo- 
saurus is to us, and a book on 
how to shoot it prized as a 
quaint treatise on a forgotten 
sport. Carpe diem; let us go 
out shooting to-day anyhow, 
and if we see a railway em- 
bankment defiling the spot 
which last year was a certain 
lie for a jack, we will take 
shares in the company, and be 
off with the dividends to shoot 
snipe in other climes. 
ScoLopPax. 
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WHERE there are so many 
attractive walks of life, and so 
many forms of occupation which 
are alike profitable and interest- 
ing, I cannot help regarding in 
the light of a personal grievance 
the circumstance that the acci- 
dent of residence in our quiet 
country village should have 
apparently forced me for several 
years to occupy the position of 
a chronic buffer between two 
opposing forces. It is a position 
that no sane person would of 
his own freewill elect to fill, in- 
asmuch as it brings neither 
pleasure nor emolument. But 


the necessity of keeping the 
peace, and, generally speaking, 
the force of circumstances year 
after year saddled my shoulders 
with a responsibility which I 


found as hard to dislodge as 
Sinbad found the Old Man of 
the Sea; and I sometimes 
seemed to foresee that I was 
destined till the end of the 
chapter to play the part of 
buffer between those two most 
excellent but diametrically op- 
posite personalities, the Major 
and Tommy Lowndes. Per- 
haps I ought to have blessed 
my stars that the difference 
between the two parties was 
not of the type that implies 
manual violence, and that in 
my efforts to keep the peace I 
was neither threatened by the 
fire-shovel, which the valiant 
Pott once wielded, nor called 
upon to encounter the “good, 
thick,” and conveniently packed 
hair-brush, which rendered the 
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rival editor’s carpet-bag so 
formidable a weapon of offence. 
Still, even a war of words 
persistently carried on, as it 
were in the territory of a 
friendly neutral Power, is, as 
I found to my cost, apt to wax 
wearisome, and even exasperat- 
ing, to the non-combatant. 

“One of the rudest young 
men I’ve ever met is your par- 
ticular friend Lowndes, George,” 
the Major would say ; “ I never 
can make out what you see to 
like in him. What he really 
wants is a thorough good 
kicking.” 

“Well, why don’t you tell 
him so, Major?” 

“Because, my dear boy, a 
man in my position must have 
some regard for the convenances 
of life.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, 
George,”— always a favourite 
prelude to Tommy’s words of 
wisdom,—‘“that old Major of 
yours don’t improve with age. 
He grows more pompous and 
dictatorial every day. People 
down here, and you in par- 
ticular, give him his head too 
much. It would do hiin a lot 
of good if some one burnt his 
stays—you bet he wears them 
—or put a match to one end 
of his moustache. What the 
devil does he mean by wax- 
ing the ends till they look like 
porcupine quills?” 

“‘Burnthem yourself, Tommy, 
if you want to; it’s no business 
of mine.” 

“Not so sure about that. 
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You seem to make a sort of 
private - property business of 
him... Anyhow, I don’t run 
him.” 

“Tl tell you what you do 
do, though, occasionally; and 
that ‘is, hurt his feelings.” 

“Good job, too. If some 
one could only hurt his con- 
founded self-satisfaction, it 
would be better still. What 
right has a superannuated old 
fogey like that to be so very 
superior ?” 

There were, of course, faults 
on either side,—we none of us 
attain to absolute perfection : 
the pity was that things which 
with the world at large passed 
as venial offences were magni- 
fied into mountainous sins by 
the two belligerent parties. In 
reference to our notable match 
at- the Park, where neither 
man had been wholly free 
from blame, each assumed an 
aggressive attitude, directing 
his assaults upon the real 
antagonist across my defence- 
less body. 

“The day when Lowndes 
had a convenient sprain, and 
hired a pro. to bowl for 
him.” 

This was the Major’s version. 

“The match in which the 
Major would not face the 
music, and young pudding got 
cut over on the toe,” corrected 
Tommy. 

“When I missed my innings 
by having to help the poor boy 
home, and we lost the match in 
consequence,” 

“T ‘don’t know what you 
thought, George; one would 
almost have imagined that her 
ladyship and her maid, and the 
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sawbones, and the coachman, 
and half-a-dozen gardeners, 
and seven people who had 
had an innings, might have 
done the job without the 
Major’s help. But perhaps 
the Major was wanted to hold 
his hand, or to give the sal- 
volatile to the little dear. I 
never saw such a fuss made 
about a crack on the toe.” 

“The human foot, let me in- 
form you, my dear Lowndes, is 
a very delicate and complicated 
piece of mechanism.” 

“Ts that original, Major, or 
a quotation from Locke on the 
Human Understanding?” in- 
quired Tommy ironically. “I 
would humbly suggest that if 
young Emden’s big toe is such 
a delicate and precious article 
of furniture that it requires a 
dozen men and half a score of 
women to look after it, he had 
either better lock himself up in 


a glass case or cut it off and 


have done with it. It would 
look very well, wouldn’t it, 
George, neatly corked up in a 
bottle and kept on thé Major’s 
mantelpiece? In years to come, 
when it got black, the Major 
would be able to say it was the 
only part found of a nigger he 
sliced up in the what-do-you- 
call-it campaign.” 

Such was the sort of sparring 
which went on by the space of 
two years whenever the two 
men encountered each other,— 
a welcome relief, possibly, to the 
feelings of the gladiators, but 
very embarrassing to the audi- 
ence. 

However, for the eighteen 
months during which Tommy, 
who had joined our local 
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yeomanry, was serving his 
country in South Africa, there 
was comparative peace and 
contentment at home, and the 
Major was a great authority in 
our parts on the way in which 
the war ought to have been 
carried on, and in the absence 
of the somewhat over-candid 
critic laid down the law pretty 
freely. 

“Roberts,” he would say, 
“was a bit too mealy-mouthed 
for scoundrels of the Boer 
type, and I am not quite sure 
whether ‘K,’ as they call him, 
is exactly the stamp of man I 
should have chosen for the job. 
Deuced good organiser and all 
that, I grant you, but not a 
downright good fighting man. 
No, no; the sort of general we 
want out there is one of the old 
school—no red-tape man, but a 
fellow like old Pennefather was. 
Poor old Pennefather, as I may 
have told you, George, was a 
sort of connection of my own, 
and I'll be hanged if I don’t 
think that the fighting instinct 
is hereditary. However !” 
and he sighed before inquiring, 
“Heard anything, by the way, 
George, about your friend 
Lowndes? I did offer to give 
him a few hints on the art of 
campaigning before he started, 
but of course, like all young 
fellows, he was much too self- 
satisfied and too cock-sure about 
everything to take the trouble 
to come round.” 

It was indeed true that the 
worthy Major had talked to 
me, or, to be more correct, at 
me, on the subject of Tommy’s 
campaigning, and had thrown 
out strong hints to the effect 
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that if the young yeoman, prior 
to starting, cared to call on the 
retired soldier, he might gather 
some wrinkles on the art of 
combining active service with 
the least possible discomfort ; 
and I had duly reported the 
conversation to Tommy, as I 
knew that it was meant to be 
repeated, not without some faint 
hope that he might accept the 
olive-branch thus indirectly 
tendered. But Tommy, ob- 
stinate to the core, had re- 
ceived the proposition with 
huge disdain. 

“ Rather like the old Major’s 
hints on cricket, I should im- 
agine,” he observed ; “standing 
behind a net and saying he 
could do it better himself, eh, 
George? Lessons in the art 
of being conveniently absent 
when the balls are flying 
about, or the principles of 
scientific commissariat person- 
ally adopted. Thank you, 
George; I have got plenty to 
do before I start, without put- 
ting on the Major as coach. 
Tell him, with my love, that 
he had better do a little prac- 
tising instead of preaching. 
He may be a bit too old 
and too well-conditioned—what 
a stomach the old man is get- 
ting !—to chase Brother Boer, 
but he might go and re-learn 
the goose-step in a garrison. 
Tell him they would make him 
mess-president, and chief of the 
staff, and so forth, and he'll 
go like a shot!” 

Not the ipsissima verba, or 
anything like them, of course, 
ever reached the Major’s ears 
through my medium ; but I at 
once salved my own conscience 
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and tickled the Major’s vanity 
by inventing a polite message 
from Tommy to the effect that 
he was “awfully sorry” that 
his spare time before sailing 
was so limited as to make it 
impossible for him to avail 
himself of the Major’s assist- 
ance. On the whole the 
worthy veteran accepted the 
position rather gracefully, and 
during Tommy’s absence, which 
lasted for some eighteen months, 
not only abstained from making 
any disparaging remarks, but 
even inquired from time to 
time whether I had received 
any tidings of our ‘“ young 
yeoman.” 

But, “Oh what a tangled 
web,” &c. If I had noted with 
satisfaction that our Major was 
beginning to regard his neigh- 
bour’s proceedings through more 
rose-coloured spectacles, I was 
totally unprepared for the 
latest result of Tommy’s sup- 
posititious act of graciousness. 
For when the war came to 
an end, and Tommy, who had 
gone through a fair amount of 
hard fighting without further 
mishap than a grazed shoulder, 
and had been specially com- 
mended by his general for a 
plucky bit of scouting, was 
reported to be on the high 
seas en route for home, I 
one afternoon received a note 
marked “Urgent” from the 
Major. 


“DEAR G.,—Come round to 
my place, if possible, to-night, 
as I want to consult you about 
giving a fitting reception to 
our gallant young friend on his 
return from the campaign in 
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which he has played so worthy 
a part.—Yours, H. OWEN. 


“ P.S.—Are you not a bit of 
a poet? A few original lines 
on the arch would be very 
appropriate. If you won't 
undertake this, I must even 
try my ’prentice hand. I have 
got several ideas for a start.” 


As I had some preliminary 
acquaintance with Tommy’s 
views on the subject of public 
demonstrations, it occurred to 
me at once that the principal 
character in the tableau which 
the Major was contemplating 
was more likely to be conspicu- 
ous by absence than by pres- 
ence. However, I strolled 
round to the Major’s domicile 
in the course of the evening, to 
find the occupant evidently in 
the agonies of composition. 
Having hurriedly stowed away 
two or three books in a con- 
venient drawer, lighted up a 
pipe, and invited me to do the 
same, he put me into a chair, 
and plunged at once into the 
details of the proposed recep- 
tion. 

The samples that he was 
pleased to show me of sundry 
promising beginnings of what 
I may call “The Ode of 
Welcome” suggested the idea 
that the poet had drawn his 
inspiration from ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ and 
that his ideas of versification 
were of a somewhat crude 
order. 

“They are only in the rough 
at present, George,” he re- 
marked; “but I think I can 
manage to work up some- 
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thing out of one or two of found them I venture to present 


them.” 


the most. promising specimens 


In the rough, therefore, as I to my readers :— 


‘*When yeoman Lowndes went off to war 


With martial order j . 


fired, 


Our hearts with expectation sore 


fluttering 
longing 


stilled 
tired 


We greet thee, Thomas f ariee tried and leal, 


warrior true, 


‘Returned to peaceful climes. 
Our hearts with exultation thrill 
After most dolorous times. 


Ill. 


Hail to our yeoman ! hail to thee! 
Who courtedst war’s alarms ; 
Our greeting warm ’tis thine to see, 
Returned to peace’s charms.” 


Having read the story of 
“Gil Blas and the Archbishop,” 
and convinced by a little know- 
ledge of mankind that the 
feelings of an author, when 
personally confronted by a 
candid though friendly critic, 
are akin to those of a cooped 
hen who sees one of her chickens 
handled by an interfering biped, 
I should in any case have hardly 
ventured to suggest corrections. 
But I soon discovered that 
active interference on my part 
was not on the programme. 
For the Major, acting as his own 
critic—dare I say trumpeter? 
—kept up a running com- 
mentary as he handed me the 
various slips of paper. 

“You see, George, why I sub- 
stituted ‘yeoman’ for ‘Tommy.’ 
I had the sort of feeling, you 
know; that a Christian name 
abbreviated was hardly formal 
enough for a public occasion ; 
and besides, people might have 


. 


thought I meant Tommy Atkins. 
Good word ‘leal,’ don’t you 
think, George? A bit stronger 
and more expressive than ‘true.’ 
And I think that line about 
‘expectation sore’ hits the right 
nail on the head., Terribly 
anxious. we were, weren't we? 
For months together, too. Of 
course, when I wrote down 
‘Thomas, warrior,’ &c., I had 
Thomas the Rhymer in my 
head, comes in Scott’s ballads. 
A good poet of his sort, Sir 
Walter ; though, now I come to 
think of it, Aytoun might. be 
a better model. . Pity, isn’t it, 
that those Dutch names .are 
so unsentimental, or we might 
have had something after the 
style of ‘The Burial March of 
Dundee.’ ‘Climes’ is a: good 
word ;, goes well with ‘times,’ 
doesn’t it?” et hed: 
So ran on the Major, and.all 
I had to do for a good half-hour 
was to sit still and nod my 
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head at intervals like a Chinese 
mandarin. 

Rut at last I ventured to ask 
for a little more definite in- 
formation as to the coming 
pageant. 

“And what’s . your pro- 
gramme exactly, Major?” I 
inquired. . 

“Well, what I thought was 
this. We'll take an open car- 
riage of a sort down to the 
station—her ladyship, no doubt, 
will lend us her landau—then 
well have a few ferns and 
flowers on the platform; take 
the horses out of the carriage, 
and draw Lowndes home. It’s 
only just over the half mile, 
and there'll be plenty of stout 
young fellows who'll lend a 
hand for a pint of beer. And 
we will have the village school 
marshalled behind the carriage 
to sing ‘See the Conquering 
Hero comes,’ or something of 
the sort appropriate to the 
occasion. They go in for that 
style of thing at the board 
school, and I will just drop a 
hint to the schoolmaster to 
teach them to sing a thing 
more or less in tune. Then 
when we come to the arch, 
which I am going to have 
erected just at the turn to his 
mother’s house, we will call a 
halt, and I will either present 
Lowndes with an address or 
perhaps, better still, make an 
impromptu speech. I’ve had 
to do that sort of thing once 
or twice'in my life—and things 
said like that on the spur of 
the moment come so much 
more naturally. . However, as 
Lowndes is very likely not a 
great orator, I have jotted 
down on paper the substance 
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of what one would naturally 
say on such an occasion. It’s 
hardly fair to take a man quite 
by surprise, you know, George ; 
and if you are going to run up 
to town to meet him, it will be 
a real kindness to give him an 
idea of our programme, so that 
he may know what line to take 
in answering. So here is a 
rough draft of what I. am 
likely to say. Just shove it 
into your pocket, and show it 
to Lowndes when you can get 
a chance.” 

I duly pocketed the paper 
before lodging: my feeble pro- 
test. For I was perfectly cer- 
tain in my own mind that 
nothing I could say or do 
would ever bring Tommy up 
to the scratch. However, I 
saw a gleam of hope when the 
Major suddenly resumed— 

“Oh yes, and, by the way, 
I thought you two fellows and 
young Emden, and perhaps one 
or two more, would come and 
dine here quietly in the even- 
ing, and we would get Lowndes 
to tell us some campaigning 
yarns.” 

“Thanks very much, Major ; ; 
that would be very jolly. But 
do you know, though all your 
other arrangements sound very 
nice and—eh—proper, I am not 
quite sure that Lowndes will 
care to go through it‘all. He 
is rather—rather what you may 


‘call diffident about that sort of 


thing.” 
Alas! I might as well have 


‘talked to a brick wall. 


« Diffident !” snapped out the 
Major,—“ Diffident be d—d:! 
That is just where all you 
young fellows make a mistake, 
George,” he went on, lapsing 
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into the air of didactic superior- 
ity which invariably had the 
same effect on Tommy Lowndes’ 
temper as a red rag is reputed 
to have upon a bull’s. “You 
should never let an opportunity 
pass of fostering a loyal and 
patriotic feeling in that state of 
life—that is, in that domestic 
circle where fortune has placed 
you. The return of these 
volunteer soldiers— not that 
they’ve done much, poor fel- 
lows, how should they, un- 
trained as they are?— is a sort 
of national occasion. And if 


an old soldier puts himself 
out of his way to organise a 
suitable reception for our local 
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representative, it is his mani- 
fest duty to—eh, what shall 
I say ?—to respond becomingly. 
And it is your duty, George, 
as being his most intimate 
friend, to explain to him what 
I—that is, his country — ex- 
pects of him.” 

When the Major is once fairly 
seated upon his high horse, at- 
tempts to dislodge him are apt 
to provoke unpleasantness. So 
I thought it best to give in on 
all points, and shortly took my 
leave, having pledged myself 
to use my utmost exertions to 
induce Tommy to regard the 
matter of the reception from a 
proper point of view. 


II. 


I am afraid that, having from 
the outset regarded Tommy’s 
refusal to be féted as a foregone 
conclusion, I did not allow my 
own promised assistance in the 
transaction to weigh very 
heavily on my conscience. 

To be sure, it was refreshing 
to see the Major trotting about 
the village from sunrise to sun- 
set button-holing every other 
man he met on the way, and 
holding long consultations at 
the corner of the street with 
the board schoolmaster, who 
was evidently armed at all 
points to play a conspicuous 
part in the coming display. 
But it was not till I received 
a wire from Tommy, who had 
landed at Southampton, re- 
minding me of my promise to 
meet him in London, that I was 
awakened to a due sense of my 
responsibility ; and it was on 
the journey to London that for 
the first time I remembered to 


read over the Major’s rough 
draft of his impromptu speech. 

“My dear Lowndes,” it ran, 
“representing, as perhaps I may 
claim to represent, the military 
instincts of your native village, 
I am at this time acting as the 
mouthpiece of this most loyal 
community in welcoming you 
home to the scenes of your child- 
hood, and in expressing to you 
our warm admiration of the 
spirit which prompted you at 
your country’s call to doff the 
garb of peace and assume the 
panoply of war. That your con- 
duct during the late trying cam- 
paign has been such as to merit 
the special commendation of 
your commanding officer is 
more gratifying than surpris- 
ing to us who have known you 
so intimately, and we feel that 
the encomium earned by you 
reflects credit not only on your- 
self personally, but on the vil- 
lage where you received your 
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earliest training. It is, let me 
add, my dear Lowndes, to us a 
source of deep satisfaction and 
of heartfelt gratitude that, es- 
caping as well the perils of shot 
and shell as of devastating 
disease, you have been per- 
mitted to return to us with 
what I may indeed call the 
mens sana im corpore sano. 
Permit me, then, my dear 
Lowndes, not only in my own 
name, but in the name of all 
these present and many absent 
friends, to extend to you a most 
hearty welcome. NV.B.—Here 
shake hands.” 

Even as I read this, stage 
directions and all, the wicked 
thought occurred to me that 
there was a tolerably strong 
scent of midnight oil hang- 
ing about the spontaneous ut- 
terance of our good Major’s 
overflowing heart, and I found 
myself rather sorry for the 
orator if he had been at the 
trouble of learning his speech 
by heart. For I had a shrewd 
suspicion that, like the Roman 
cobbler’s crow, he might shortly 
have occasion to remark, “Opera 
et impensa periit.” However, 
it was a consolation to remem- 
ber that in committing his 
speech to paper the Major was 
only following the example of 
some of our greatest orators, 
and I charitably hoped that 
some of his elaborate sentences 
would serve as stock-in-trade 
for future occasions. 

I found my old friend Tommy 
looking a bit fine-drawn and 
very much bronzed, but appar- 
ently in excellent health and 
spirits. We dined together at 
my club, and I was so much 
interested in listening to his 
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adventures that neither the 
Major nor the proposed recep- 
tion ever again entered my 
mind till the waiter brought 
me a telegram forwarded from 
my lodgings :— 

“Wire immediately day and 
train. Essential he should 
come in khaki.” 

“Nothing wrong, I hope, 
George?” inquired Tommy, 
judging probably from the ex- 
pression of my face that the 
contents of the despatch were 
not of a very welcome nature. 

“Well, no, not exactly, but,” 
as I determined to get the thing 
over and have done with it one 
way or the other, “it concerns 
you more than it does me, so I 
think you had better read it 
and this too,” and I handed 
him the telegram and the 
Major’s rough draft. 

*“‘ And pray what is the mean- 
ing of all this jargon?” inquired 
Tommy, after casting his eye 
over the two documents. “Give 
us a key to the riddle, old 
chap.” 

Lamely enough and with 
many hesitations and apologies 
I gave Tommy a brief résumé 
of the principal acts of the 
drama in which he was ex- 
pected to play so conspicuous 
a part. 

“You know the Major means 
it most awfully kindly, Tommy.” 

“Devilish kind of him it 
sounds to try and make a 
raree-show of me. Great Scot! 
George, you don’t for a minute 
seriously imagine that I am 
going to be made an exhibi- 
tion of for that old dot-and- 
go-one Major’s benefit?” 

“Well,” I repeated, “he 
means it. kindly, and I know 

0 
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that he has set his heart upon 
it.” 

“ Then he can jolly well set his 
heart on something else. This 
cock won’t fight anyhow.” 

“ Couldn’t you meet him half- 
way?” I suggested. 

“It'li have to be the last 
half, then,” was the reply, and 
though the words were care- 
lessly spoken, they gave me the 
clue to a solution of the diffi- 
culty. 

“ Why not the last half, then ? 
Why not come and dine quietly 
with the Major, and let him 
make this great oration of his 
in his own dining-room ?” 

** What’s the French for com- 
promise, eh, George?” ex- 
claimed Tommy, laughing ; and 
then after a momentary pause 
he added, “But I’m not sure 
that you are not right, old 
chap. I don’t profess to be 
particularly in love with your 
precious Major, as you know. 
But, after all, the old boy 
meant it kindly, and I do 
not want to figure as an un- 
gracious beast any more than 
I want to be exhibited as a 
sort of prize pig to a lot of 
yokels. So, if you think fit, 
George, you can write to the 
old man that I shall be very 
glad to avail myself of his kind 
invitation to dinner, but that 
the—hum—ha—shattered state 
of my nerves after scrimmaging 
with Brother Boer won’t allow 
me to take part in a public 
ceremonial. In fact, write any 
rot you like, as long as you 
square it with the Major some- 
how. He can spout that bald- 
erdash of his at my head at his 
own table if he likes; but Ill 
see him somewhere first before 
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I'll have any brass bands and 
squawking children, or be upset 
in a ditch by a lot of beery 
ruffians.” 

On these lines the matter 
was finally settled after a little 
correspondence with the Major, 
to whom I broke as gently as 
I could the fact that a team of 
wild horses would not bring 
our unwilling Hamlet up to the 
scratch to play his part.in a 
public ceremony. for all I 
know to the contrary the Major 
tore his hair, rent his clothes, 
and beat his breast in the ortho- 
dox fashion, but he evidently 
found some consolation in indit- 
ing an autograph letter rather 
after the florid style to Tommy, 
who from sheer inability to 
write an answer really appro- 
priate to the occasion simply 
wired, “Many thanks. Shall 
be most happy.” 

A week later the dinner came 
off with great éclat. For one 
reason or another the affair 
finally resolved itself into a 
party of four. ‘Best number 
I know but two,” as Tommy 
sagely remarked when the host 
apologised for having failed to 
secure a larger attendance to 
meet the guest of the evening. 
The Major’s cuisine and cham- 
pagne were alike admirable, 
and his speech came fully up 
to sample, having been deftly 
altered to suit the more private 
occasion, and containing a 
telling paragraph anent the 
speaker’s nervousness in arising 
to address so distinguished an 
audience, the Right Honourable 
the Viscount Emden to wit. 
Tommy really comported him- 
self admirably during the de- 
livery, merely winking at me 
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from time to time, and reducing 
Emden to the verge of suffoca- 
tion by muttering “military 
grandmother!” when the 
speaker thundered forth “ mili- 
tary instinct.” But the Major’s 
eloquence flowed on and un- 
checked, and at the conclusion 
Emden and I essayed a feeble 
cheer. The compliment was 
briefly acknowledged by the 
guest in a reply apparently 
modelled on W. G. Grace’s 
Canadian speeches. For, avoid- 
ing any allusion to the war, 
Tommy informed us that he 
had never eaten a better dinner 
in his life, and only hoped that 
he might never have to eat a 
worse. 

Nor was it till late in the 
evening that any discordant 
element was introduced, by the 
Major suddenly launching off 
into a learned disquisition on 
the merits of golf. There had 
come something like a frost 
over the Park cricket since the 
disastrous termination of our 
memorable match, and latterly 
the Major, who still acted as 
voluntary bear-leader to young 
Emden, had taken it into his 
head that the latter would be 
better fitted to assume his 
proper position in society if he 
was properly initiated into the 
mysteries of golf. Perhaps our 
sagacious veteran had the feel- 
ing that, taking all the sur- 
roundings into consideration, 
where the .pupil is naturally 
awkward, instruction in the art 
of golf is attended with less 
personal risk to the instructor 
than either shooting, cricket, 
or even squash rackets, in each 
of which the Major had at- 
tempted to give his protégé 
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lessons. And so it had come to 
pass that, with Lady Emden’s 
sanction, a golf-course had been 
laid out in the Park, and a 
club partially established, and 
nothing was wanting to ensure 
the due registration of what we 
hoped to call the “ Royal Over- 
ton Golf Club” but the com- 
pletion of the pavilion, and the 
formal opening of the course 
by the Duke of Tufton, who 
happened to be a distant 
cousin to Emden, and was lord- 
lieutenant of our county. 

“You'll join our golf club, 
of course, Lowndes,” remarked 
the Major. ‘ You can come in 
now as an original member for 
two guineas. Later on we 
shall have a rush upon the 
thing, and a big entrance fee.” 

“TI shall be most happy to 
lump down my two guineas, 
Major, if it is any satisfaction 
to you, but I don’t play the 
game.” 

“ Never too late to learn, my 
dear fellow, never too late to 
learn. I'll very soon make a 
player of you.” 

“Hum,” said Tommy doubt- 
fully. “Iwas rather thinking 
myself that it was a bit too 
early to learn. It always 
strikes me as being an old 
man’s game. When I have 
got to a stage when I can’t hit 
things that run and fly, I shall 
take a turn at mowing —I 
mean swinging—at a station- 
ary ball, and potting partridge 
on the feed.” ¥ 

If that inane young donkey 
Emden had not thought fit to 
explode into a loud guffaw, the 
Major might now have let the 
matter drop. But as it would 
clearly never do to let the boy 
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imagine that his preceptor had 
got the worst of an argument, 
he now assumed his most di- 
dactic manner. 

“Pray do not be under any 
misapprehension about it, my 
dear Lowndes,” he retorted. 
“When you grow a bit older 
and wiser you will find that 
the proper method of striking 
what you call a stationary ball 
is a good deal more difficult of 
attainment than anybody who 
has not tried it is apt to think. 
It took me four good years to 
get a proper swing. Golf, let 
me tell you, is far and away 
the most scientific of our out- 
door games, because the ele- 
ments of chance and of brute 
force do not come in as they do 
in cricket and so forth.” 

In an instant Tommy, a 
cricketer from boyhood, was up 
in arms, with a whole train of 


possible and impossible propo- 
sitions. 

In the first place, golf was 
not one of our outdoor games 
—it happened to come from 


Scotland, and he heartily 
wished it had stayed there. 
Moreover, any fool could play 
golf after a fashion, while it 
took a wise man to make a 
cricketer. Was it not a well- 
established fact that any decent 
cricketer could play a respect- 
able game of golf with a few 
days’ practice, while a man 
who had played golf all his life 
would be hopelessly at sea if 
you put a cricket-bat into his 
hand ? 

Finally came the old argu- 
mentum ad hominem. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do, 
Major. I will take you on at 
your own game, and play you 
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on your own course for a fiver 
a-side.” 

“Bravo, Lowndes!”  ex- 
claimed Emden, who still clung 
to his old Etonian idea that a 
former captain of his house 
eleven must of necessity be one 
of the greatest athletes of the 
day. 

“What’s your handicap?” 
inquired the Major, with the 
characteristic caution of the 
old golfer. 

“Handicap!” exclaimed Tom- 
my,— “handicap be hanged! 
I’m not going to give you any 
start, or take one either. It’s 
not a weight-for-age selling 
race, is it?” 

“Every golfer, my dear 
Lowndes, has his recognised 
handicap. It is, as you surely 
know, one of the most im- 
portant principles of the game, 
as regulating the start to be 
given or received to ensure the 
equalisation of the chances of 
success.” 

“The devil it is!” exclaimed 
Tommy. “Well, then, I am 
sorry to say that the chances 
of success in this particular 
game will have to go without 
equalisation. I only hit at a 
golf-ball once in my life, and 
then I broke the silly stick, and 
had to fork out five bob for a 
new one. If you and I are to 
play, Major, we'll have to start 
all square, and it will be a case 
of devil take the hindermost,— 
I mean he'll have to pay up 
and look pleasant. So there.” 

For a minute or so the Major 
seemed to hesitate about accept- 
ing the challenge so boldly 
offered, although, according to 
his own line of argument, he 
apparently had a soft thing in 
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taking on a man who had never 
played golf at even terms. 
Five-pound notes do not grow 
on hedgerows in our part of the 
world, and I had fully expected 
him to accept Tommy’s offer 
with avidity. But his hesita- 
tion seemed to imply that he 
either entertained a lurking 
suspicion that Tommy was not 
quite such a novice at the game 
as he professed to be, or that in 
his heart of hearts he knew that 
the latter was partially correct 
in asserting that a cricketer 
with a good eye is potentially a 
golfer of a sort. The Major’s 
own golf, so far as my very 
limited capacity enabled me to 
judge, was of the steady and 
theoretical rather than the 
brilliant and practical type, and 
although he could make rings 
round Emden or myself, I 
already fancied that in Tommy 
Lowndes, who possessed the 
happy knack of playing most 
games indifferently well, though 
often in a most unorthodox 
style, he might find a far more 
formidable antagonist. 

“You're not going to back 
out, Major, are you?” suggested 
Tommy, by way of bringing his 
adversary’s courage up to the 
sticking-point. “I shan’t cut 
you over on the toe, you know.” 

“Most certainly not,” re- 
torted the Major. “But at the 
same time, let me tell you, 
Lowndes, that it is no joke to 
be hit by a golf-ball. In fact I 
have seen a man very seriously 
hurt by a careless player, and 
so I hope that we shall have 
none of the reckless hitting 
that characterises your cricket.” 
And then, as if satisfied that he 
had got his own back again 
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with interest, he went on more 
calmly: “I shall be most happy 
to ratify a match on the terms 
you propose, any day you like 
to mention. I don’t pretend 
to say that my game is quite 
what it was—but——” 

“But mine is,” interpolated 
Tommy; “it’s what you call 
in statu quo; at least that’s the 
Latin for non-existent, isn’t it, 
Emden? Right you are, then, 
Major! Shall we say to-mor- 
row week, eleven o’clock sharp. 
That will give me time to run 
up to my office for a couple of 
days, and then buy some sticks 
and things, and have a little 
quiet practice somewhere by 
the salt sea waves. You shan’t 
have to run against an untried 
horse, Major, I'll promise you. 
Good night, and many thanks 
—we've had a rare good even- 
ing, and we'll have a rare good 
match next week.” 

“Who are you going to play 
with, Tommy?” I inquired, as 
we walked part of the way to- 
gether to our respective homes. 

“You!” was the prompt 
answer. “Now don’t say you 
can’t come, because you’ve got 
to come. I will run down on 
Friday night to Barford-on-Sea, 
and take some diggings, or 
go to the Dormy House. [ll 
square that all right.” 

“But won’t you get on better 
by yourself with a pro.?” I 
suggested. 

“Get on better with a fiddle- 
sticks! I don’t want a fellow 
who'll try to make me stand 
with my legs like a pair of 
compasses, and my arms as 
stiff as a poker. No, no, 
George; unaided light of nature 
will have to. win this match.” 
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Unaided light of nature, how- 
ever, refused to shine kindly on 
Tommy during our first day’s 
practice, in the course of which 
he broke two drivers and lost 
three balls, the latter misfor- 
tunes being due to his inclina- 
tion to “pull” and “slice” 
alternately, a method of pro- 
gression for which the some- 
what narrow course, abounding 
in dykes and whins, was 
eminently unadapted. 

“Won't do,” remarked the 
unsuccessful player decisively 
at the end of the day. “I 
guess we shall have to remodel 
the situation.” 

And he remodelled it on the 
following morning by paying 
his second visit to the pro- 
fessional’s shop, and requesting 
to be armed with a weapon 
“which no mortal man could 
break.” 

“Is it a nubbluck ye'll be 
wanting ?” queried the rather 
dour Scotsman with some irony. 

“Let’s have a look at her,” 
and after weighing the weapon 
critically in his hand, Tommy 
announced that it was, par 
excellence, the best club he had 
yet seen. 

“Real good bit of wood this, 
George, something solid to get 
hold of, not like those gimcrack 
things I tried yesterday. It’s 
got a more respectable blade, 
too.” 

“Would I be putting a new 
heid to yon drivers?” inquired 
the Scotsman. 

‘No, I shall drive with this,” 
was the reply. 

“Hoot, mon! Who ever 
heard tell of a man driving fra 
the tee with a nubbluck ?” 

“T mean to, anyhow,” said 
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the unabashed Tommy; “you 
can come and see if you like!” 

And as it was a slack time of 
year, and we had the links 
pretty well to ourselves, the pro- 
fessional put down a club he was 
mending and followed us to the 
teeing-ground, where Tommy, 
hitting with his new toy for all 
he was worth, successfully car- 
ried the first bunker. 

“What do you think of 
that?” he inquired. 

“Tt’s no just canny!” was 
the cautious reply, and the 
Scotsman walked slowly back 
to his den to digest the new 
sensation of having seen the 
bunker carried with a niblick. 

Tommy was so immensely 
taken with his new weapon, 
that he absolutely declined to 
take any otlfer club out with 
him, thereby dispensing with 
the assistance of a caddie, 
whom he was pleased to define 
as “a dirty little scoundrel who 
was paid a lot for putting you 
off your game by grinning 
at you.” 

The new departure in the 
way of employing unorthodox 
methods was so far crowned 
with success that Tommy dis- 
tinctly improved on his earlier 

rformances, and by the end 
of the third day was becoming 
very deadly on the putting- 
green. Remembering our own 
course at the Park was as yet 
in a very primitive stage of 
development, and that, owing 
to a good deal of rough ground 
and long grass, highly scientific 
play was rather at a discount, 
I began to think that there was 
some method in his madness, 
and that a niblick might, in his 
hands, prove a more useful im- 
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plement than it is generally 
supposed to be. 

Not Goliath of Gath, when 
David advanced to the attack 
with a sling, was more con- 
temptuously indignant than our 
good Major at the appearance 
of the niblick, the introduction 
of which he resented as a viola- 
tion of the laws of the etiquette 
of the game. 

“Haven’t you got a caddie, 
Lowndes?” he inquired. 

“Don’t want one, thanks.” 

“Are you going to carry 
your own clubs, then?” 

“Well, yes, I am going to 
carry my own club!” replied 
Tommy, accentuating the sing- 
ular number. 

“But you are not going to 
play through the game with 
that thing?” 

“That’s just where you're 
wrong, Major, because I am. 
There is no rule against it in 


my book.” 

The Major frowned, breathed 
hard, and for a moment seemed 
inclined to argue the point. 
However, he thought better 


of the matter, and walked 
off to meet his groom, who 
had appeared in the distance, 
carrying a formidable array of 
clubs, 

“First blood for me, George,” 
quietly remarked Tommy. “I’ve 
got a book of the rules in my 
pocket, and know most of it by 
heart. I wasn’t going to have 
the old man inventing as he 
went on.” 

They halved the first two 
holes, the Major won the third, 
and at the fourth came the first 
appeal to the referee, in which 


capacity I was called upon to 
act, 
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“Here, I say, Major, that 
won’t do!” Tommy exclaimed, 
as his adversary, having driven 
his ball into some water, claimed 
the right of lifting without a 
penalty. 

“Casual water,” ejaculated 
the Major; “most ordinary by- 
law!” 

“Casual water be hanged!” 
retorted Tommy. “That pond 
has been there for the last 
twenty years, to my certain 
knowledge. I used to come and 
catch tiddlers in it when I was 
a kid.” 

‘In a pond possibly, or even 
in the pond, but not in the 
overflow of the pond. There is 
a very great distinction between 
the two. The Nile, for instance, 
my dear Lowndes,” continued 
the Major, aggravatingly di- 
dactic, “being fed by two great 
lakes, is subject to yearly in- 
undations; but even those would 
come under the heading of 
casual water, as being only ex- 
istent at certain -times of the 
year. If, that is, I were to 
drive my ball into the actual 
bed of the Nile——” 

“You'd have made a deuced 
fine drive!” interpolated 
Tommy, by way of supply- 
ing an apodosis. ‘Come, come, 
Major ; this is golf, not a geo- 
graphy lesson! Let’s refer it to 
George.” 

As the pond had evidently 
been considerably enlarged by 
the rains of an abnormally wet 
summer, I gave the Major the 
benefit of the doubt, and allowed 
him to lift. But, attempting 
to use his brassey on the rather 
rough ground, he topped his 
ball badly, and there was no 
doubt on this occasion about 
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its having found its way into 
the pond proper. 

Ours was a nine-hole course, 
and when they were all square 
at the end of the first round, I 
was inclined to fancy Tommy’s 
chances. Hereabouts, however, 
in the game, he began to have 
all the worst of the luck, and 
was especially unfortunate in 
the matter of two stymies, one 
laid by the Major being just 
outside of the six-inch limit, 
while when Tommy returned 
the compliment at the very 
next hole, his opponent was 
by the merest fraction of an 
inch entitled to have the ball 
lifted. 

“What a rotten rule!” ex- 
claimed Tommy. “I suppose 
that is where the delicate and 
scientific side of the game comes 
in. Fancy a beastly half-inch 
being allowed to make the dif- 
ference of two holes.” 


“T am afraid, my dear 
Lowndes, that we can hardly 
modify the rules of the game 
to suit every individual player. 
Speaking from a personal point 
of view, I should have been de- 
lighted to pick up my ball for 


you on the last green. But 
after all, golf is golf, and we 
must play the game. That’s 
dormy two, by the way.” 

At the next hole, the longest 
on our course, there was another 
incident, and again Tommy 
was the sufferer. Always a 
good fighter in an uphill game, 
he had made what promised to 
be his best drive of the day, the 
ball going off that astonishing 
niblick hard and straight at 
the sort of angle one associates 
with a good stroke from a 
wooden club, Unfortunately, 
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at the very moment of his 
addressing the ball, an errant 
donkey, which varied its time 
between drawing the mowing- 
machine over the greens and 
grazing the more luxuriant 
grass, took it into his perverse 
head to walk straight across 
the line of fire. 

It would be a hard matter to 
decide whether Tommy or the 
donkey was the more annoyed 
by the unexpected. The latter, 
intercepting the ball in full 
flight with his bony hinad- 
quarters, squealed loudly, kicked 
up his heels, and fied incon- 
tinentiy to seek pastures new. 
Tommy, as he watched his ball 
rebound off the donkey’s stern 
into a patch of long grass, 
threw down his club, and ana- 
thematised the innocent cause 
of the mishap. 

“‘ D—n your donkey, Major !” 
he exclaimed. “He has spoilt 
my drive. I am not likely to 
make such a good one again 
ee 

“T am afraid you won’t get a 
chance till the next hole, my 
dear fellow,” said the Major 
blandly. ‘That’s what we call 
a rub of the green.” 

“Rub of the donkey, more 
likely!” was the angry retort. 
“You don’t call a donkey the 
green, do you?” 

“Well, it’s a technical phrase 
for any unforeseen obstruction.” 

So explained the Major, and 
when Tommy appealed to me, 
I was obliged to give it against 
him. 

With a face of disgust 
Tommy picked up his club and 
walked after his ball, to find it 
lying, some thirty yards behind 
the Major’s, in the very centre 
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of a small circular patch of 
tough stalks of half-mown cow- 
Tass. 

“What the dickens do I do 
now?” inquired the aggrieved 
player. ‘I don’t lose a stroke 
for lifting this, do 1?” 

“There’s no question of lift- 
ing, unfortunately; the ball 
is in sight, and quite playable,” 
came from the Major, and again 
I felt bound to uphold his deci- 
sion. 

“Well, of all rotten rules 
that ever were invented!” ex- 
claimed Tommy. 

“Summum jus summa in- 
juria,” quoted the Major. 
“There must be slight inequali- 
ties in every hard-and-fast set 
of laws, my dear Lowndes. 
Personally, of course, I should 
have no objection to your 
lifting; but, after all, golf 
is golf, and one must play the 
game.” 

“T think I’ve heard that re- 
mark before! Many thanks, 
Major, all the same. All I can 
say is, that if the delicate 
science of golf includes a 
donkey’s backside, foot-rules, 
and nettle-grubbing, I should 
call skittles a better game. 
Playable, you call it — here 
goes, then!” and Tommy com- 
menced a vigorous assault on 
the cow-grass. 

It is never wise policy, I have 
been told, to stand by and make 
remarks to a heated antagonist 
who is trying to dig a ball 
out of an impossible bunker 
with a niblick, or any form 
of heavy iron. Now, however, 
the Major, already discounting 
in his own mind his fortunately 
won victory, took his stand 
about three yards off the 
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offending patch, and counted 
Tommy’s strokes. 

“The odd!” 

“Two more !” 

“Three more!” 

‘“‘ Four more!” 

Here Tommy paused to 
take breath, and to vow that 
he would never come out golf- 
ing again without a spade or 
a pickaxe. 

“You can give up the hole, 
of course,” suggested the Major, 
by way of encouragement. 

“And the match too, I 
suppose. Many thanks, Major. 
Not quite yet, though. There’s 
a longish way to travel to the 
green, and you may get down 
into a bottomless pit for all I 
know to the contrary. Or that 
precious moke of yours, if he 
has got a spark of gentlemanly 
feeling about him, may swallow 
your ball, or I might play 
out time. Here goes again, 
anyhow.” 

“Five more!” resumed the 
Major. 

“Six more!” 

“ Seven more—oh !” 

For the ball, actuated by one 
of those fits of perversity which 
on occasion will seize a golf- 
ball, suddenly bounced out of 
the cow-grass at right angles, 
and hit the Major a tolerably 
sharp crack on the shin. 

“ Hulloa!” exclaimed Tommy, 
“that counts something, don’t 
it? Sorry, Major! I hope it 
didn’t hurt you.” 

“Do you mean to claim the 
hole, Lowndes?” inquired the 
Major viciously, desisting from 
the occupation of rubbing the 
injured shin. 

“Oh, by Jove! Well, I 
hadn’t thought of it, as a 
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matter of fact, Major. But 
as you've put it into my 
head — well, golf is golf, you 
know, and one must play the 
game,—eh, George?” 

““There’s nothing more to be 
said, then,” said the Major 
stiffly, feeling himself thus 
hoist with his own petar. 

“Well, I don’t know so 
much about that. Rules may 
be rules, but fair play is a 
jewel. What do you say to 
this, Major? Shall we let that 
blessed donkey and this blessed 
cow-grass or bunker, or what- 
ever you like to call it, and 
your valuable shin count for 
nothing, and start the hole 
fresh ?” 

But the Major, far too much 
upset in his temper to recog- 
nise the generosity of the pro- 
posal, indignantly rejected the 
compromise, and, picking up 
his own ball, strode on to 
the next teeing-ground, where 
shortly befell him the fate 
which commonly overtakes the 
short-tempered golfer. For he 
foozled his drive, got into long 
grass, lost the hole, and the 
match was halved. 

It had been arranged that 
the two players should lunch 
at my house, and I will own 
that the Major’s expression of 
countenance —he preserved, I 
should add, a stolid silence— 
did not augur favourably for 
the hilarity of the meal. But 
being a real good fellow at 
heart, though subject, like the 
rest of us, to his little weak- 
nesses, he thawed visibly under 
the influences of a well-cooked 
grouse and a couple of glasses 
of champagne, insisted on 
shaking hands across the table 
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with his late antagonist, and 
finally succeeded in extracting 
from the latter a promise to 
come and support the Duke 
at the formal opening of the 
Royal Overton Golf Club. 

“No speeches, mind you, 
Major,” bargained Tommy. 

“Oh, certainly not—that is, 
not from you, my dear fellow. 
Perhaps I shall have to say 
a few words myself, and the 
Duke will perhaps get on to 
his legs; but all very short, I 
can promise you.” 

Beyond the fact that, when 
a fortnight later our luncheon 
came off, the Major's “few 
words” proved to be some- 
what of an equivocal term,— 
he spoke a good twenty minutes 
by the clock,—there was little 
fault to be found with the 
arrangements. 

The luncheon served in the 
new pavilion was excellent of 
its sort; the twenty or thirty 
people who partook of it were 
not too painfully oppressed by 
the solemnity of the occasion ; 
and if the Major was rather 
unduly verbose, our lord lieuten- 
ant very wisely curtailed his 
remarks. His Grace, whose 
appearance was rather that 
of a jovial country squire than 
of an ex-Lord President of the 
Council, appeared to be not a 
little nervous as to the part 
he was to play in the formal 
opening ceremony. 

“Would you mind telling me 
again exactly what I am to do, 
Major Owen?” I heard him 
inquire as we rose from the 
table. 


“Merely drive the ball off 
the tee, and declare the club 


open, your Grace. 


‘The Royal 
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Overton Golf Club’ is the ex- 
act title.” 

“The words are simple 
enough,” observed his Grace ; 
“but don’t you think that 
perhaps you had better do the 
other thing yourself, Major? I 
have not played golf for years, 
and was never a good player.” 

“ Better than most of us, I'll 
guarantee, your Grace,” said 
the Major cheerily. ‘I’m sure 
you'll drive quite a good ball, 
and besides we are not quite 
so critical as they are at St 
Andrews. If your Grace would 
wait a minute, I'll bring you a 
selection of drivers to choose 
from.” 

“Just you come along with 
me, George,” whispered Tommy, 
who had also overheard the 
conversation; “if my name is 
Lowndes, there will be ructions 
presently, so we will just get a 


good place.” . And he dragged 
me off with him. 

Quite a respectable gallery of 
spectators had assembled when, 
some ten minutes later, the 
Duke, with the Major in close 
attendance, issued from the 


pavilion. For our luncheon- 
party had been recruited by 
Lady Emden and eight or ten 
fair visitors who were staying 
at the Park, as well as by a 
goodly crowd of villagers, whose 
presence had been urgently in- 
sisted upon by the Major. 
“You'll have the chance of 
seeing the lord lieutenant of 
the county—a duke, you know, 
and one of the greatest men of 
the day—quite close, and per- 
haps hewill talk to some of you.” 
In fact, according to the 
Major’s representations, the 
affair seemed likely to be almost 
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as interesting as a funeral, and 
so quite thirty men in their 
Sunday clothes, as many women 
in their newest bonnets, and 
carrying their latest babies, and 
a goodly contingent of grinning 
lads and buxom lasses, were 
lining either side of the course, 
all on the tiptoe of expectation. 

If the Duke, as he stepped 
on to the teeing-ground, was 
undeniably a fine figure of a 
man, it occurred to me that the 
creaseless frock-coat, exquisitely 
fitting trousers, patent-leather 
boots, and tall white hat, 
eminently suitable attire for a 
garden-party on a warm Sep- 
tember day, were rather out of 
place on a golf-course. 

“Allow me, your Grace,” 
said the Major; and with that 
he stooped down, carefully teed 
a new ball, handed a driver to 
the Duke, and then, bowing to 
the company, made the follow- 
ing announcement :— 

“His Grace the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will now drive the first 
ball off the tee, and then de- 
clare the Royal Overton Golf 
Club to be formally open.” 

As the hum of applause 
which greeted this proclama- 
tion subsided, his Grace the 
Duke firmly gathered himself 
together, took a mighty drive, 
and—missed the globe! More- 
over, as he slightly over- 
balanced himself in the effort, 
his foot slipped, his hat fell off, 
there was an ominous sound as 
of the rending of those gar- 
ments which commonly shroud 
from view the lower extremities 
of ducal as well as of ordinary 
mankind, and—for dukes are 
human after all—his Grace, by 
way of declaring our golf- 
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course open, made the remark 
which seemed most appropriate 
to the occasion. 

“D—n!” he ejaculated, and, 
as Tommy irreverently re- 
marked later on, “By Jove! 
the old man meant it too!” 

For the first time in my life 
I exactly realised what the 
Roman historian meant when 
he wrote, “‘ Horror ingens spect- 
antes perstrinxit.”” No English 
words could so exactly describe 
the situation. For a good half 
minute an awful silence was 
only broken by a shocked “Oh !” 
from Lady Emden, who was 
standing next to our rector, 
and a loud guffaw from a rustic 
in the background. It was 
then that Tommy Lowndes 
stepped in to the rescue, and 
practically redeemed the situa- 
tion. For doling out to me, by 


way of a strong hint to follow 


his example, an unnecessarily 
hard kick on the ankle, and 
treating Emden on the other 
side in the same friendly fashion, 
he personally inaugurated a 
vigorous hand-clapping, which 
was taken up by the whole 
audience. Under cover of the 
applause the Duke, disregard- 
ing his hat, and resisting the 
natural temptation to thrust 
his hand under his coat-tails 
and examine the extent of the 
damage suffered by those other 
garments, manfully assaulted 
the ball for the second time. 
And this time his effort was so 
far crowned with success that, 
struck with great violence, it 
flew, not perhaps exactly in the 
direction it was intended to go, 
but, to borrow a cricket simile, 
somewhere between point and 
cover-point, humming close by 


. 
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Johnnie Daws’s left ear, and just 
over the right shoulder of Mrs 
Daws’s newest baby. Where it 
landed finally I never had the 
curiosity toinquire. The great 
point was that, by what the 
late Mr Sutherland might have 
called “a merciful dispensation 
of Providence,’ nobody was 
killed, and the ball was no 
longer in evidence on the tee. 
Amidst a new outburst of ap- 
plause the Duke now declared 
the Royal Overton Golf-Course 
to be open, and I was hurried 
off by Tommy Lowndes into 
the dressing-room of the 
pavilion, where we could laugh 
without fear of interruption. 

An hour later we chanced to 
encounter the Major wending 
his way homewards, looking 
tired and profoundly unhappy. 

“Poor old chap!” exclaimed 
Tommy, with new-born sym- 
pathy, “he’s down on his luck, 
George. Let us go and cheer 
him up.” 

A moment later he was ad- 
dressing his old enemy. 

“Look you here, Major,” he 
exclaimed, “don’t you go and 
take things too much to heart. 
What does it matter, after all, 
if the Duke did miss the globe 
and say D—n? I’ve done the 
same myself, and so have you 
in your time. We had a jolly 
good show, however, and we 
are all infinitely obliged to 
you for the trouble you have 
taken.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to 
say so, my dear Lowndes, and 
indeed I saw how kind you 
were to start that hand-clap- 
ping. But,” and he sighed, 
“T’m afraid it will be a bad 
thing for the club. Her lady- 
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ship seemed very much put out, 
and besides, there were several 
clergy present. I’m afraid we 
shall lose a lot of subscriptions.” 

“Not you!” asserted Tommy 
confidently. “And, by the 
way, Major, about that fiver 
which you really won in our 
match, I’m going to send you 
a cheque round to-night as a 
sort of donation, or entrance- 
fee, or whatever you like to call 
it. And, by Jove! sir, if you'll 
only get your Duke to come and 
give us a show each season, I'll 
make it annual.” 

Even the Major joined in the 
chorus of the shout of laughter 
with which Tommy wound up 
his oration. But something in 
his manner seemed to tell me 
that Tommy’s words, though 
lightly spoken, had touched a 
softer chord in his heart than 
that of mere amusement, and 
when the two men shook hands 
at parting, I knew that that 
old hatchet had been buried for 
ever and for aye. 

I am no longer called upon 
to act as “buffer.” For to his 
cronies the Major now describes 
Tommy Lowndes as “quite the 
smartest young fellow in our 
part of the country.” “To be 
sure,” he adds, “he is much too 
modest about himself ; but, after 
all, that is a fault on the right 
side, though I have it on very 
high authority ”— the Major’s 
information, I may remark, al- 
ways does come from very high 
authority—“ that Roberts was 
quite disappointed when he 
would not accept a commission. 
The boy did right well in South 
Africa, you know. Of course 
he has had some advantages in 
having talked over military 
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matters with—well, with other 
old soldiers besides myself.” 

“Sound old chap the Major 
when you know him,” I have 
heard Tommy say. ‘Do you 
say he is a bit autocratic? 
Well, and who cares if he does 
seem to lay down the law oc- 
casionally? That is only man- 
nerism. He is a rare good- 
hearted old boy, and that is the 
great point after all.” 

Curiously enough, too, the 
Duke’s brief visit has had a 
salutary effect on the opinions 
of another important personage 
in our parish. For my old 
friend Johnnie Daws, who has 
hitherto posed as a Radical, and 
entertained grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of retaining either 
the rights of primogeniture or 
the House of Lords, would now, 
I think, be inclined to make an 
exception in favour of one at 
least of our hereditary legis- 
lators. 

“ Amazing fine old nobleman 
the Duke, ain’t he, Master 
George? And what an affable 
and ’earty-speaking gemmel- 
man he is too; said his little 
d—n when his ’at blowed off 
and he bust his trousers, just 
the same as you or me or any 
one else. And that were a fine 
‘ard ‘it as he made o’ the off- 
side, weren’t it? ’Ummed past 
my ear like a swarm o’ bees it 
did. Not as I wouldn’t a put 
out my ’and and ketched it if 
we'd a ’appened to be playing 
cricket. You never didn’t ought 
to ketch one o’ them golf-balls, 
ought you, Master George?” 

“It’s not very wise to try, 
Daws,” I replied. ‘“ You can 
thank your stars it didn’t ketch 
y ou. 9 
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WITH A CANADIAN CANOE IN CENTRAL FRANCE. 


My brother and I were in 
France with bicycles and a 
Canadian canoe. The latter 
had been specially built for us 
by Bill Young, a noted canoe- 
wright, who lived on a lake 
in Manitoba. There was some 
delay in its delivery, because a 
man whom Bill Young did not 
like came on to the lake while 
Bill was out in his canoe. Bill 
fired at him several times, but 
the motion of the canoe im- 
paired his aim. The other man 
fired a little, and then both 
men raced to the shore, know- 
ing that whichever got there 
last was already dead. Bill 
Young, fortunately for us, 
arrived a few seconds before 
the other—but it took him 
nearly a week to recover from 
the after-effects of the incident ; 
so that, as I have said, we 
were obliged to wait a little 
for our canoe. 

When at length she arrived, 
she proved well worth waiting 
for. I have never seen a better 
piece of work. She had a mast 
and sail, lee-boards for sailing, 
and a locker at each end, 
practically water-tight. We 
fitted her with canvas cover, 
cocoanut matting, cushions, 
and spare paddles. My brother 
took her out with him and did 
the Loire from Blois to Saumur. 
He left the canoe at Saumur, 
and returned by train to Tours, 
where I joined him from Paris. 
His account of his adventures I 
do not think it necessary to 
record. I heard it through a 
mist of sunny wine, and at this 


point of time I doubt if I could 
repeat it with the accuracy 
which he would desire. Speak- 
ing generally, his voyage would 
seem to have involved perils 
which must have prematurely 
aged a younger or less courage- 
ous man. 

Now, however, we _ took 
bicycle, and rode swiftly down 
the bank of the smiling river, 
first to Luynes and thence to 
Langeais. And, as we rode, 
we gloried in the _ bright 
silvery haze, which is found, 
perhaps, nowhere else in the 
world. And whenever the 
scene was more than usually 
beautiful, and there was a little 
inn, we would pause and drink 
our fill of good white wine for 
2d., chaffing our host and 
hostess, and rejoicing in the 
simple games and light-hearted 
gossip of the peasants, and 
so on our way, refreshed and 
thanking God. This was a 
land in which it seeméd always 
after lunch; but I will not deny 
that between the hours of eleven 
and two the colours of the land- 
scape are more vivid, the sun 
and air more heavenly, the 
greetings of the passer - by 
more cheery, than earlier or 
later in the day. 

At Langeais there were the 
chateau and the Little Puritan, 
then in her prime. A year or 
so later, my brother reported 
that her smile seemed ~less 
winning, her little cap less 
snowy than on our first ac- 
quaintance. But he is a creat- 
ure of moods, and in my memory 
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she will ever remain as fresh 
and charming as we found her 
at the time of which I write. 
From Langeais it is a perfect 
four-mile evening ride to Azay- 
le-Rideau, notable for its chateau 
and for a maid-of-the-inn of a 
distinctly less ingenuous type. 
At Saumur we made friends 
with an English youth learning 
the art of wine-making at a 
vineyard hard by. With him 
we roamed about the great 
caves in the hill, where one 
talks of “a thousand dozen” 
as if one never insulted one’s 
wine - merchant by ordering 
less, and where each wine tastes 
better than the last. And as 


we rode away the very lizards 
seemed to laugh with us. 

After this, by train, past 
Limoges to the south—a jour- 
ney memorable for the excite- 
ment caused by our appearance 


at each stopping-place. The 
French porter is naturally a 
very jovial person, and we had 
endless fun weighing the canoe, 
explaining what we meant to 
do with her, and getting her on 
and off the roof of the guard’s 
van. The whole staff of the 
station would turn out to talk, 
the passengers also would grow 
very much excited, and it was 
clear to all that, whether the 
thing were a coffin or—for we 
were mad Englishmen—a bath, 
this was no ordinary occur- 
rence, but one well worth a few 
minutes’ delay. The natives, 
also, working in the fields, found 
her a pleasant thing to watch, 
as her bow stuck out over the 
next carriage and her canvas 
cover flapped in the wind. 
After much fruitless search 
for a decent river—for all those 
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which we examined proved too 
shallow, or too rapid, or too 
slow—we decided to make an 
attempt on the upper waters 
of the Dordogne, and finally, 
leaving the railway at Ussel, 
we sent the canoe on ahead in 
a country cart and bicycled 
leisurely after it to a village 
some fifteen miles off, which 
seemed, from what little we 
could learn, to be a likely 
place. 

It was Sunday afternoon 
when we reached Roche-le- 
Peyroux, which stands on the 
edge of a deep ravine a little 
below the spot where the Diége 
joins the Dordogne. The village 
consists of a dozen small cot- 
tages straggling along the road 
at irregular intervals. The 
principal cottage belongs to the 
mayor, and reveals its owner’s 
importance by the unmistak- 
able sign of two flower-pots on 
the window-sill. 

Presently we came to the 
canoe, surrounded by a group 
of natives in a condition of 
subdued amazement. Their 
patois is not an easy one for 
the Englishman at the best of 
times, and only one or two 
of them talked, or, apparently, 
understood ordinary French ; 
but as time went on it dawned 
upon them what we meant to 
do. When they realised that 
we were going down the river, 
the villagers, knowing us to be 
mad, werenot surprised, but very, 
very sorry. “It is, of course, 
impossible,” they said. “Even 
supposing that the little boat 
could be carried down to the 
river, there is the Bad Place, 
which will shatter it in pieces.” 
And then much vehement de- 
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scription of the Bad Place, just 
sufficiently intelligible to make 
one feel that the next day ought 
to be an interesting one. 
Meanwhile the question arose, 
Where were we to sleep? 
There was only one spare bed 
in the village. It was in a 
squalid cottage near at hand. 
The proprietor, M. Ceppe, a 
little bow-legged man, was, 
after the mayor, the most in- 
telligent person in the place. 
He showed us in with the ut- 
most courtesy, explaining that 
the accommodation, though 
scanty, was in all respects 
good, The cottage consisted 
only of a kitchen and a bed- 
room, both astonishingly dirty. 
The kitchen had a cupboard, 
two tables, and four or five 
seats. The bedroom contained 
a table and one long bed 


running the whole length of 


the room, divided into three 
sections by partitions. The 
spare bed was on the right, 
the bed of M. and Mme. Ceppe 
in the middle, and the bed of 
the four children on the left. 
There were two windows a 
foot square, not made to open. 
The walls were hung with the 
paper patterns of clothes—for 
M. Ceppe, besides selling candles 
for ecclesiastical purposes, made 
the clothes of the entire village. 
We agreed that my brother 
should sleep on the kitchen- 
table on the canoe - cushions, 
while I would occupy the 
empty bed. 

Then M. Ceppe bade us be 
seated, for the villagers were 
waiting for their Sunday dance. 
So we sat down, and ate the 
food which we had brought 
with us, and drank the two 
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bottles of beer which were all 
there were, while the whole 
village poured into the bed- 
room, the elders standing round 
the walls to look on and help 
with the music. Our host sat 
on the table and played the 
fiddle, explaining — quite un- 
necessarily—that he had taught 
himself. The dances were 
mainly bourrées (a kind of 
reel), danced with much shout- 
ing and clapping of the hands, 
while the bystanders beat time 
upon the floor with their wooden 
shoes. The dust rose up through 
the broad cracks in the floor 
from the cow-stable underneath. 

When the fiddler grew tired, 
there was a great outcry for 
M. Salare, a well-known char- 
acter in the village. He had 
the loudest voice that I have 
ever heard. It seems that he 
always bellowed at his work, 
and could be heard for miles 
on a calm day. After much 
pretended hesitation he now 
began to sing, and my brother 
and I held our ears. He sang 
a ballad with a well-marked 
air, and the people again 
danced furiously to it. The 
ballad was most interesting. 
In metrical construction it was 
rather like the Psalms. In the 
first line you made your re- 
mark ; in the second line you 
made it again, backwards. 
Each line ended in a loud 
howl, in which all present 
joined, whether they could get 
the note or not. But the curi- 
ous thing was that the ballad 
described the proceedings of 
the English when they occu- 
pied that very country five 
hundred years ago. As our 
host, with admirable tact, ex- 
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plained, it was a mere chance 
that they were not there still; 
and he added, with great good- 
humour, that he, for his part, 
should be very glad if they 
were. We too danced and 
shouted, and stood the whole 
company wine for the sum of 
one shilling, so that we became 
extremely popular. 

When at length it began to 
grow dark in the stifling bed- 
room, we rushed out into the 
open air, and prepared to carry 
the canoe down to the river. 
The four most able-bodied men 
in the village undertook the 
task in turns, the mayor hon- 
ouring the proceedings with 
his presence, and many of the 
villagers following in a weird 
procession. As we passed the 
cottages old women, bent 
double with age, tottered to 
their doors and, weeping, called 
their husbands to take their 
last look at les pauvres garcons, 
which made us feel more than 
ever as if we were attending 
our own funeral. 

The scramble down the side 
of the ravine took a long time. 
It was extremely steep and 
slippery, and none but very 
active natives accustomed to 
these breakneck paths could 
have got the canoe down at 
all. At last we reached the 
river, passing on the way a 
barn which was formerly an 
English church. I climbed up 
a ladder and saw the vaulted 
roof. The parish church, by 
the way, used by the village 
every Sunday, was also said 
to be a relic of the English 
occupation. 

Arrived at the river, we 
bathed, to the amazement of 
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the people; and then, leaving 
the canoe under water to soak, 
returned laboriously the way 
we came. 

As we talked to our host 
that evening we learned many 
surprising things about the 
village and its inhabitants. In 
the first place, they used no 
money. When they bought 
clothes or candles they paid for 
them in rye or barley. On our 
return from taking the canoe 
down to the river we distrib- 
uted a little silver among our 
friends, and could see from 
their faces that they were quite 
unaccustomed to possess it. 
We also distributed gold-tipped 
cigarettes. These produce an 
immense effect in country dis- 
tricts abroad, and are a very 
economical and acceptable form 
of present. Some of the peas- 
ants, I am convinced, thought 
the tip was real gold, for they 
used to be quite dazed when 
we opened our cases, and quite 
reluctant to light their cigar- 
ette when, having been in- 
structed, they managed to get 
it out of the case. If they did 
smoke it, they generally pre- 
served the tip to show their 
children and grandchildren. 

The people, we gathered, eat 
meat only once a-year, at 
Easter, and then it is pork. 
During the rest of the year 
they live on rye-bread, baked in 
flat loaves a yard in diameter, 
and only to be cut with a bill- 
hook or small axe. They have 
beans like green string, of 
which they make soup. There 
is coffee and a little wine. 
That is all. It is not sur- 
prising that the country is un- 
spoilt by tourists. We were 

P 
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hungry all the time. This 
evening, however, we gnawed 
some bread, sipped some wine, 
and shortly afterwards went to 
bed. 

We each spent rather an in- 
different night. My brother 
fell off the kitchen-table in his 
sleep, and I was kept awake 
by the uneasiness of the dog in 
the bedroom, who occasionally 
barked very loudly. When- 
ever he did so M. Ceppe would 
tell him to be quiet in a whis- 
per—which made me laugh. 

At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing we got up, had some bread 
and coffee, and, accompanied by 
MM. Ceppe and Salare, made 
our way down to the river. 
The cold was intense. We lost 
no time in making up our coats, 
watches, and money into bun- 
dles to be carried by the two 
men, who were anxious to see 


us safely past the Bad Place. 


Then, emptying the canoe, we 
pushed out into the stream. 

I confess that—owing, per- 
haps, to the chilliness of the 
morning —I felt more than 


usually depressed. The river 
was really almost a torrent, 
pouring down over stones and 
boulders with such force that 
one could scarcely stand when 
one was only in up to one’s 
knees. Sometimes the canoe 
touched the bottom—once she 
stuck, and we had to be helped 
from the shore; sometimes the 
water was so rough that we 
had to get out and carry her. 
Thus, paddling, punting, wad- 
ing, carrying, and shouting, we 
struggled with difficulty half a 
mile down-stream. It was not 
in the least the kind of thing 
that we had expected; but there 
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was no help for it. There we 
were at the bottom of a pre- 
cipitous ravine hundreds of feet 
deep, and if the canoe was to 
get out at all she must go by 
way of the river. 

At last we came to the Bad 
Place. <A great rock, as big as 
a hay-rick, has fallen into the 
river from the side of the 
ravine, and almost blocks the 
channel. On the left, however, 
there is a space several feet 
wide, and through this the 
stream rushes with great force. 
Above the rock the partly 
dammed -up river forms a 
beautiful calm pool with a de- 
ceptively smooth surface. It 
was at this point that my 
brother and I did an idiotic 
thing. Hitherto we had al- 
ways gone ahead along the 
bank to reconnoitre any doubt- 
ful spot before attempting it 
in the canoe. But now we 
were beguiled by the fair face 
of the pool into taking our 
chance. 

The great rock, as I said, 
almost blocks the channel, and 
the river swirls furiously round 
the side. Now, we supposed 
that the water must rebound 
from the rock, and that it 
would be safe to trust to the 
backwash to keep the canoe 
from actually striking it. But 
there is no backwash. The 
river has in course of years 
hollowed out the rock under- 
neath into a great cavern, and 
when the water strikes it, it 
does not rebound, but goes 
under. This we did not know. 
We therefore let the canoe 
drift quietly down the pool 
towards the rock. Suddenly 
the current took her; we were 
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dashed violently against the 
rock, and in an instant all 
was over. 

Most of us, I expect, at some 
time or other, have wondered 
what it feels like to be drowned. 
If we have never seen any one 
drowning, we mean by this that 
we wonder whether it is at all 
like what it is represented to be 
—whether one’s whole past life 
passes before one’s eyes like a 
dream; whether one spends 
one’s last few moments in wish- 
ing one had spent more profit- 
ably the past few years. If we 
have seen people drowning, we 
wonder whether it feels as bad as 
itlooks. Now, I cannot pretend 
to have been nearly drowned. 
Nor can I say what it feels 
like to sink, after a prolonged 
struggle, in calm water within 
sight of land. But I can say 
what it feels like to be quite 
convinced that one is going to be 
drowned, and I am happy to 
know, from personal experi- 


ence, that the feeling is one 


merely of disappointment. One 
is simply annoyed — certainly 
not angry ; certainly not afraid. 

When our canoe crashed 


against the rock that lovely 
summer morning, I found my- 
self instantly whirled away in 
a cool green mist of sparkling 


water. I could not get to the 
surface; but what did it mat- 
ter? —I was very comfortable 
where I was. Something hit 
my knee, but I really could not 
be expected to attend to such 
trifles. I swam tremendously, 
but the mist was as green 
as ever. Presently I began 
to talk to myself. “This is 
most tiresome,” said I; “here 
am I out for a holiday, enjoy- 
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ing myself thoroughly ; every- 
thing is going on all right ; and 
now I go and get drowned and 
upset all our arrangements. It 
is really very vexing.’ 

“But,” I argued to myself, 
“about this swimming? Shall 
I stick to this paddle? ”—for I 
found, to my surprise, that I 
had not forgotten my paddle 
when I left the canoe—“it will 
help me to float,—if that makes 
any difference,—and in any 
case it would be a pity to lose 
it; or shall I let it go and have 
both hands free for swimming ?” 
I decided, on the whole, to let it 
go. Then there was music—or 
was it singing ?—faint at first, 
but growing louder and louder 
in my ears, and certain pieces 
of poetry which I repeated 
seemed better pieces of poetry 
than I had ever considered them 
to be before; and suddenly it 
grew lighter, my feet touched 
something solid, and I staggered 
up into the air and sunlight, 
holding in my hand the paddle 
which I had determined, but 
had been unable, to let go. 

It was in a very anxious 
frame of mind that I scrambled 
back along the bank the eighty 
yards or so (it was certainly 
not more than one hundred) 
that I had just traversed so 
confusedly. The rock was 
there as I had left it, but where 
was my brother, and where 
was the canoe? I shouted, 
and was relieved to hear my 
brother’s voice in answer. I 
found him just landed, after a 
far narrower escape than mine. 
It seems that when the canoe 
was overwhelmed he clung to 
a ledge of the rock just wide 
enough for his fingers but no 
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more, in up to his neck, with 
the whole weight of the river 
beating upon him, and yawn- 
ing under his feet the dark 
cavern into which the canoe 
had disappeared. He, too, I 
found, had felt disappointed ; 
he, too, discussed the situation 
with himself from the benevol- 
ent bystander’s point of view. 
Every second his strength was 
failing, and at last it appeared 
to him better to let go. If he 
had let go he would have 
joined the canoe in the dark 
cavern. 

But at this moment M. 
Ceppe, who had been struggling 
after us along the bank, came, 
and, at the imminent risk of 
his life, scrambled down the 
roof, as it were, of the rock in 
his clumsy shoes, and seized my 
brother by the wrists. But he 


could not pull him up, When 


it is August and one has eaten 
no meat since Easter, one may 
be able to play the fiddle, but 
one cannot perform feats of 
strength. So then my brother 
was further troubled by the 
thought that, if he let go, he 
would also drown our genial 
host. After a few moments, 
however, which seemed years, 
my brother's strength returned, 
and with a supreme effort he 
got one foot up to a resting- 
place, and so was saved. It 
was high time. 

It remained to rescue the 
canoe. But this we could not 
do, for the weight of the river 
kept her down, and she re- 
mained lurking in the cavern 
like a sullen fish. We there- 
fore rested, dried our clothes, 
ate our chocolate, and smoked 
steadily. After a while, as we 
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were talking, either the current 
shifted or the canoe grew tired 
of sulking, for of her own 
accord she came up out of the 
cavern, and we seized her and 
drew her out upon the bank. 
She was split from end to end. 
Thanks, however, to our lockers 
and other precautions, we had 
lost, I think, only one pipe. 
We had brought with us putty 
and copper nails, and soon set 
to work to mend her. But 
there are better ways of spend- 
ing a baking hot noontide than 
in hammering one’s fingers 
with a stone. Sometimes we 
stopped to put our heads into 
the river. My hat, a wide- 
brimmed felt, had gone on 
down past Bergerac to the sea, 
so that for the rest of that day 
and until we returned to the 
land of shops I wore on my 
head a thin white football 
jersey with the sleeves tied 
round my neck. This, being 
frequently wetted, dripped 
down the back, and so kept 
cool the spine. 

When, finally, the repairs 
were finished, we did what we 
ought to have done before—we 
reconnoitred the river lower 
down. Its aspect was terrible, 
and I did not feel justified 
in encouraging my brother to 
attempt it. If we had failed 
again, it would have made him 
still more cross, and already he 
was inclined to show his irrita- 
tion in his speech. So we gave 
it up, and when our friends 
the villagers heard our decision 
they were very glad. When 
we made them a present of 
the canoe they were still more 
glad, for, they said, they had 
long been in need of a ferry- 
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boat. Considering that none of 
them would have been safe in 
a coal-barge, I am not sure 
that we ought to have done 
this. 

Then the two men left us to 
go home, forcing their way up 
through the dense undergrowth 
which covered the walls of the 
ravine. It was now afternoon, 
and we had nothing else to do 
than enjoy the surpassing love- 
liness of the spot and wish that 
to the music of the river there 
might have been added the 
songs of birds. But there were 
no birds here, nor elsewhere on 
our journey. So we lay and 
smoked, and watched the sun- 
light striking through the 
branches and gleaming on the 
water, and marvelled at the 
greenness of the foliage and the 
infinite variety of the grasses 
and the flowers. Then we 


bathed in the deep still pool 


above the rock, and spread our- 
selves out to dry on the warm 
sand. And as the sun sank 
there came down from the sides 
of the ravine to drink snakes in 
abundance, and got between us 
and our clothes, so that we 
were terrified and fied. For 
the village people had warned 
us that, of all the snakes in 
their country, only two kinds 
were poisonous, and, so far as 
we might judge, these were the 
two kinds. 

So we bade farewell to our 
canoe with regret, and toiled 
up the track made by the 
others till we reached the upper 
world and in time came to the 
village. In our cottage were 
many of our acquaintances, and 
I would gladly have drunk with 
them if I had not fallen asleep 
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the moment I sat down. An 
hour later I was awakened to 
assist—that is all I can call it 
—at the most trying meal that 
I remember. My brother and 
I sat at the kitchen-table, with 
the eyes of our host and hostess 
fixed on us. There was soup, 
made by boiling the stringy 
beans for the twentieth time; 
there was, of course, the disc of 
bread ; and finally there was a 
sausage. 

That sausage simply cannot 
be described. The thought of 
it still makes me shudder in the 
night. Originally, no doubt, it 
had been pork; but then the 
pork was killed at Easter and 
this was August. Mixed with 
other dreadful ingredients, it 
had been treasured up as if it 
were wedding-cake, and now 
was brought forth and in all its 
horror lay before us. As a 
judge of sausages, I say deliber- 
ately that, while it lasted, this 
was the worst sausage in the 
world. With my kind enter- 
tainers watching to see me 
enjoy my supper, what could I 
do but taste it? One taste was 
enough! I returned it stealthily 
to my plate, and worked my 
empty mouth with an air of the 
greatest satisfaction. That 
was the end of my supper, for 
though I made a great display 
of eating bread and shovelling 
beans about my plate, I could 
think of nothing else but how 
to get rid of that appalling 
sausage without arousing sus- 
picion and perhaps giving 
mortal offence. At last I suc- 
ceeded in getting it out of 
doors. 

When this painful incident 
was over, three tramps came 
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of them was a woman, and 
all three were already in an 
excited, quarrelsome condition. 
My brother and I listened 
drowsily to their wrangling for 
a while, and then went out 
for a walk, hoping to find them 
gone on our return, for we 
were longing to get to sleep. 
During the whole of this walk 
my brother reviled me in a 
very loud and _ disgusting 
fashion, as is his wont when 
he is tired. When we got 
back to the cottage the tramps 
were quarrelling more noisily 
than ever, so we sat down 
and dozed by the fire till they 
should go away. ... 
Suddenly there was a great 
tumult in the room, and we 
awoke to find our host en- 
gaged in a fierce struggle with 
the two men. We naturally 
jumped up and took part, and 
before long succeeded in thrust- 
ing them out of the house. 
One of them as he retired 
received a very savage kick 
on the ankle from M. Ceppe. 
Hastily we locked and barred 
the door. Then we discovered 
that the woman had remained 
in the kitchen. Forthwith 
began a desperate onslaught 
on the door from the two 
men outside. The women 
shrieked continuously, and we 
stood by the door and hoped 
that it would not give way. 
The noise was indescribable— 
the thundering blows on the 
door, the bellowing of the in- 
furiated drunkards, the dismal 
yelping of the ladies. In the 
midst of it all our host stepped 
into the bedroom and_ took 
down his gun. My brother 
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flung himself upon him and 
tried to disarm him. He ex- 
plained that he did not wish to 
kill the men, but only to muti- 
late them. He would leave 
them outside all night, and in 
the morning would take out a 
summons and have them fined. 
One must, he said, insist on 
quiet in one’s own house. We 
reasoned with him, and finally 
it was arranged that we should 
hold a parley with the besiegers. 
This was done, and the men 
agreed to retire a certain dis- 
tance from the door while we 
let the woman out. So we 
released our captive and re- 
fastened the door. Then our 
three visitors sat down on a 
low wall and said what they 
thought of us. We were too 
tired to reply, and left that 
duty to Mme. Ceppe. It was 
performed more admirably than 
one could have thought possible. 
I had never heard real sarcasm 
before. Then my brother very 
courageously went out and 
talked privately to the two 
men, who were still very angry. 
He congratulated them on 
their conduct, and their country 
on numbering them among its 
citizens, and having shaken 
hands with them and expressed 
his gladness at having met 
them, at length persuaded 
them to go away. 

Thus ended a trying day. 
I got my boots off and slept 
in the right-hand bed. My 
brother tried the kitchen-table 
again, fell off, tried a table out- 
side the door, could not sleep 
because of the cold, and finally 
flung himself also on my bed, 
and thrust me down between 


the bedding and the wall. 
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Whenever I slept I dreamt 
that I was drowning. 

Next morning M. Ceppe had 
a magnificent idea, and after 
breakfast — a chunk of the 
bread and some very curious 
coffee—he delicately suggested 
it. It was that we should have 
awash. It was not, he said, a 
thing he cared about himself, 
but he had a sort of feeling 
that we might; and as we had 
seen no water since our arrival, 
except the river, we agreed to 
try it. He disappeared, and 
presently returned with a tin 
basin about the size of a soap- 
dish. It contained water, of a 
kind. He put it on the bed- 
room table, and, rubbing his 
hands, as a dog wags his tail, 
with delight, said: ‘There, 
now you have a good wash. 
Tll stand at the door and 
see that no one comes in!” 
Considering that there was 
barely enough water to wet 
our hands, and that our accom- 
modation was of the primitive 
nature which I have indicated, 
this precaution seemed rather 
superfluous. 

But for the hunger, the dirt, 
and the hardness of the seats, 
we should, I think, have been 
very sorry indeed when, next 
day, the time came to say good- 
bye to these friendly peasants, 
and especially to the dear old 
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people who, when we started 
for the river, “knew that they 
would never see us again.” In 
reply to our inquiry what we 
could do to repay their kind- 
ness, MM. Ceppe and Salare 
assured us that some English 
razors were all that they re- 
quired to make their happiness 
in this life complete. The 
razors were duly forwarded on 
our return home, and this is 
how they thanked us :— 


‘* ROCHE LE Prayrovx le 20 8br. 1896 


“ MonsIEUR cest avec palaisir que 
je recoit le rasoires dons vous nous 
faite cadot je je les ai recut sans frais 
et il ne nous reste qua bien a vous 
remercier car nous avons etait com- 

lettement satisfait de la peine dans 
Sosehe de vous revoire pour la vie 
votre devouer Cerviteure. 
“'L.. CEPPE 
et SALARE. 


“ Jaie etait voire a lendroit ou vous 
croyais avoire laisser le livre mais je 
ne lai pas trouver le cano et toujours 
a Vrailebenette.” 


That letter, hardly legible, 
written in bad French, with 
nearly every word wrongly 
spelt, from one man who could 
hardly speak French at all 
and another who could neither 
speak French, nor read, nor 
write, is one of my pleasantest 
souvenirs of our expedition in 
Central France. 

HUBERT WALTER. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE BLACK HOLE. 


BY G. W. FORREST, C.I1.E. 


EIGHTEEN years after the 
siege of Calcutta’! John Zeph- 
aniah Holwell, who had so 
gallantly defended the fort 
after the dastardly flight of 
the Governor, published “A 
Genuine Narrative of the De- 
plorable Deaths of the English 
Gentlemen and Others who 
were suffocated in the Black 
Hole in Fort William, at Cal- 
cutta, in the kingdom of Ben- 
gal, in the night succeeding the 
10th day of June 1756. Ina 
Letter toa Friend.” The friend 
was W. Davis, Esq., and the 
letter was written “from on 
board the Syren sloop, the 28th 
of February 1757.” In a short 
preface Holwell informs the 
reader that “the narrative has 
been freely communicated to 
several, and amongst them to 
persons of the first distinction ; 
who thought it might gratify 
- public expectation, more especi- 
ally if it appeared in the same 
natural and undignified dress 
in which they had seen it.” 

Nothing in De Foe’s ‘ History 
of the Plague’ is more lifelike 
nor more appalling than Hol- 
well’s natural and matter-of- 
fact narrative of what took 
place in the Black Hole. It 
was from Holwell that Orme 
took his account of the horrors 
of that night, and Macaulay 
borrowed from Orme. Holwell 
writes: “Can it gain belief, 
that this scene of misery proved 


entertainment to the brutal 
wretches without. But so it 
was; and they took care to 
keep us supplied with water, 
that they might have the satis- 
faction of seeing us fight for it, 
as they phrased it, and held up 
lights to the bars, that they 
might lose no part of the human 
diversion.” Orme says: “ This 
scene, instead of producing com- 
passion on the guards without, 
only excited their mirth; and 
they held up lights to the bars, 
in order to have the diabolical 
satisfaction of viewing the 
deplorable contentions of the 
sufferers within.” Macaulay re- 
duces Holwell’s statement to the 
following: “The gaolers in the 
meantime held lights to the 
bars, and shouted with laughter 
at the frantic struggles of the 
victims.” 

Two other survivors of the 
tragedy have left notices of 
what occurred that night. 
The last four pages of the 
‘Account of John Cooke, Esq., 
who was in the Black Hole, 
June 1756,’ refer to events after 
the surrender; and there is a 
very brief mention of the 
tragedy in ‘The Journal of 
Captain Mill, who was in the 
Black Hole, from the 7th of 
June to the Ist of July 1756.’ 
The last half-page of Mr Grey, 
jun.’s, ‘Account of the Siege 
of Calcutta’ refers to the catas- 
trophe; and Mr William Lindsay, 





1 «* The Siege of Calcutta,” ‘Maga,’ December 1902. 
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in his letter to Orme, dated 
Fulta, July 1756, mentions it. 
William Tooke also refers to it. 
We have a further account of 
the tragedy by Watts and 
others from hearsay ; and Cap- 
tain Alexander Grant, adjutant- 
general of the forces engaged in 
the defence of Calcutta, briefly 
notices it. From these contem- 
porary narratives we propose 
to tell again a story of wrath, 
revenge, cruelty, and suffering 
which in its most terrible 
features has no parallel in the 
world’s history. 

Immediately after the few 
troops who had survived the 
siege of Calcutta had _ sur- 
rendered prisoners of war, the 
Company’s Factory was filled 
with the enemy, who began to 
plunder it. 


“We were rifled of our watches, 
buckles, buttons, &c.,” says Cooke, 
“but no further violence offered to 
our person. The Bales of broad 
cloth, chests of coral, Plate and 
Treasure laying in the apartments of 
the gentlemen who resided in the 
factory were broke open, and the 
enemy were wholly taken up in 
merger till the Subah entered the 

ort, which was a little after five in 
the afternoon carried in a kind of 
Litter ; his younger brother accom- 
panied him in another. Surajah 
Dowlah seemed astonished to find so 
small a garrison, and immediately en- 
quired for Mr Drake, with whom he 
appeared much incensed.” 


But Mr Drake, fearing with 
good reason the vengeance of 
Suraja Dowlah, was at the 
time sailing down the Hughley. 
Orme, in his ‘Narrative of the 
Loss of Calcutta, composed at 
Madras, 1756,’ says: “The 
Nabob entered the fort in 
the afternoon and admired the 
building, adding that the 
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English must be fools to 
oblige him to drive them out 
of so fine a city. He ordered 
Mr Holwell, who had been 
put in irons, to be freed from 
them, and that the English 
in general who were become 
his prisoners should be treated 
with humanity.” Cooke states 
that Holwell was _ brought 
before the Nawab “with his 
hands bound, and upon com- 
plaining of that usage the 
Nabob gave orders for loosing 
his hands, and assured him, 
upon the faith of a_ soldier, 
that not a hair of our heads 
should be touched.” Cooke’s 
statement is confirmed by 
Holwell, who writes: ‘“ The 
Suba and his troops were ‘in 
possession of the fort before 
six in the evening. I had 
in all three interviews with 
him: the last in durbar before 
seven, when he repeated his 
assurances to me, on the word 
of a soldier, that no harm 
should come to us; and I 
believe his orders were only 
general, that we should for 
that night be secured.” After 
mentioning the promises of 
Suraja Dowlah that the pris- 
oners should not be molested, 
Cooke adds: “The Nawab then 
held a kind of durbar in the 
open area, sitting in his litter, 
where Kissendas (who had been 
kept a prisoner by us during 
the siege) was sent for and 
publicly presented with a 
surpaw or honorary dress.” 
Orme, in his history, also 
mentions the important fact 
that the Nawab “immediately 
ordered Omichund and Kissen- 
das to be brought before him, 
and received them with civil- 
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ity.” Drake, in his ‘ Narrative 
of the Succession of Suraja 
Dowlah and of the Siege of 
Calcutta,” mentions that “Mr 
Holwell was conducted to him 
with his hands bound. Omi- 
chund and Kissendas were 
released and permitted to pay 
their respects to the Nawab, 
and it is reported that the 
former’s houses were, during 
the siege, guarded and pro- 
tected by the enemy’s force 
from plunder.” Orme further 


relates that Suraja Dowlah 


“having bid some officers go and 
take possession of the Company’s 
treasury, he proceeded to the prin- 
cipal apartment of the factory, where 
he sat in state and received the 
compliments of his Court and At- 
tendants in magnificent expressions 
of his prowess and good fortune. 
Soon after he sent for Mr Holwell, 
to whom he expressed much resent- 
ment at the presumption of the 
English in daring to defend the 
fort, and much dissatisfaction at 
the smallness of the sum found 
in the Treasury, which did not 
exceed 50,000 rupees. Mr Holwell 
had two other conferences with him 
on the subject before seven o'clock, 
when the Nabob dismissed him 
with repeated assurances, on the 
word of a soldier, that he should 
suffer no harm.” 


The reception of Kissendas 
and Omichund with honour by 
Suraja Dowlah tends to confirm 
the suspicion felt at the time 
that the true nature of the visit 
of Kissendas to Calcutta was to 
embroil the English with Ali- 
verdi Khan, and it clearly 
proves that they must have 
rendered him a signal secret 
service. The Nawab, says 
John Cooke, after ordering the 
Armenians and Portuguese to 
be set at liberty, between six 
and seven left the fort, and 
Monickchund; the Governor of 
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Hughley, was put in charge of 
it. After the departure of the 
Nawab his troops searched 
every part of the Factory to 
prevent treachery, ‘and in the 
dusk of the evening the Mussal- 
men sang a thanksgiving to 
Allah for the success they 
had met with.” Hitherto the 
prisoners had fared extremely 
well, as Cooke states, “and had 
been left unmolested in person 
so long,” that they even enter- 
tained hopes “not only of get- 
ting our liberty,” but of being 
suffered to re-establish their 
affairs and carry on their busi- 
ness upon the terms the Nawab 
had indicated when he captured 
Kasimbazar on his way to Cal- 
cutta. “But these hopes and 
expectations were very soon 
changed into as great a reverse 
as human creatures ever felt.” 
When Holwell returned to his 
unfortunate companions, dark- 
ness had begun swiftly to fall, 
and they were ordered by their 
guard to collect in one body 
and sit down quietly under 
“the arched veranda, or piazza,” 
to the south of the eastern or 
main gateway. The piazza was 
of arched masonry, and along 
the inner pillars ran a small 
parapet wall, forming with the 
curtain (or outer wall) of the 
fort a long chamber known as 
“the barracks.” A wooden 
platform for the soldiers to 
sleep on was fastened along the 
curtain wall, but owing to the 
pillars being low, in order to 
protect the soldiers from the 
sun and rain, little light or air 
entered the barracks from the 
parade which it faced. Stand- 
ing on the parade and looking 
towards the east, on the right 
of the inner gate, one saw the 
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court of guard, and adjoining it 
the long narrow barrack stretch- 
ing to the south-eastern bastion, 
and in front of them the piazza, 
with its double row of arches. 
A small portion of the barracks 
abutting this bastion had been 
converted into a cell, “where 
our soldiers,” says Cooke, “ were 
usually confined in the stocks.” 
And it had been always called 
by them the Black Hole. James 
Mill the historian, who never 
wearies of fouling the fair fame 
of his countrymen, writes : “ The 
atrocities of English imprison- 
ment at home, not then ex- 
posed to detestation by the 
labour of Howard, too naturally 
reconciled Englishmen abroad 
to the use of dungeons — of 
Black Holes. What had they 
to do with a black hole? Had 
no black hole existed (as none 
ought to exist anywhere, least 
of all in the sultry and un- 
wholesome climate of Bengal), 
those who perished in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta would have 
experienced a different fate.” 
The Black Hole was not a 
dungeon. It was an ordinary 
cell, to be found in every garri- 
son, where two or three drunken 
soldiers could be confined till 
they recovered their carouse.! 
Cooke states it was “about 18 


feet long and 14 wide, with. 


only two holes, barricaded with 
iron bars, to let in air, which 
opened into a low piazza.” 


Holwell describes it as “‘a cube’ 


of about eighteen feet, shut up 
to the eastward and southward 
by dead walls, and by a wall 
and door to the north, open only 
to the westward by two win- 
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dows.” Besides the guard at 
the barracks, “another was 
placed at the foot of the stairs 
at the south end of this ver- 
andah, leading into the south- 
east bastion, to prevent any of 
us escaping that way. On the 
parade (where you will re- 
member the two twenty-four 
pounders stood) were also 
drawn up in a line four or 
five hundred gun-men with 
lighted matches.” 

As the prisoners sat under 
the arches of the veranda, they 
saw a red glare in the sky. 
Various were the conjectures 
at its appearance. Then flames 
were seen dancing up in the 
dark night, and the sinister 
crackling of fire was heard. 
The Factory was burning to 
the right and left of them— 
“to the right the Armoury and 
Laboratory, to the left the 
Carpenter’s yard”; and “as 
the fire advanced with rapidity 
on both sides, it was the pre- 
vailing opinion that they in- 
tended suffocating us between 
two fires.” The fearful mean- 
ing seemed to be confirmed by 
the appearance of some officers 
and men with lighted torches 
in their hands, who went into 
all the apartments under the 
éasterly curtains—to the right 
of the miserable assembly. 
They intended to fire them, 
to carry out more swiftly and 
certainly their dark resolve. 
“On this we presently came 
to a resolution of rushing on 
the guard, seizing their scime- 
tars, and attacking the troops 
upon the parade rather than 
be thus tamely roasted to 





1 The Black Hole was the oficial designation down to 1868, when it was 
formally abolished (vide Army Ord. and Reg., 1868). 
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death.” At the request of 
some of his companions Hol- 
well advanced to see if they 
were really setting fire to 
the apartments, and discov- 
ered that their worst fears 
were not well founded. They 
were only searching for a place 
in which to confine the pris- 
oners. At this moment the 
brave Holwell had an oppor- 
tunity to escape, and there 
occurred an act of genuine 
chivalry which places _ the 
name of Leach, the Com- 
pany’s smith, and clerk of the 
parish, high in the splendid 
calendar of England’s heroes. 
To him Holwell had in many 


instances been a friend. 


“This man had made his escape 
when the Moors entered the fort, and 
returned just as it was dark, to tell 
me he had provided a boat, and would 
ensure my escape, if I would follow 
him through a e few were ac- 
quainted with, and by which he had 
entered. (This might easily have 
been accomplished, as the guard put 
over us took but slight notice of us.) 
I thanked him in the best terms I 
was able ; but told him it was a step 
I could not prevail on myself to take, 
as I should thereby very ill repay the 
attachment the gentlemen and the 
garrison had shown me ; and that I 
was resolved to share their fate, be 
it what it would ; but pressed him to 
secure his own escape without loss of 
time, to which he gallantly replied, 
that ‘then he was resolved to share 
mine, and would not leave me.’” 


Holwell had scarce time to 
answer Leach when he saw 
part of the guard drawn up on 
the parade advance towards 
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them. They were accompanied 
by the officers who had been 
viewing the room, and “they 
ordered us all to rise and go 
into the barracks to the left of 
the court of guard.” The 
prisoners went more readily, as 
they werepleased “with the pros- 
pect of passing a comfortable 
night on the platform.” Short- 
lived was their joy. No sooner 
had they entered the barracks 
than the guard advanced “to 
the inner arches and parapet 
wall” and ordered them to go 
into the Black Hole. A body 
of men with clubs and drawn 
scimitars from the court of 
guard enforced the command 
by pressing upon them. 


‘“‘This stroke was so sudden, so 
unexpected, and the throng and press- 
ure so great upon us next the door 
of the Black Hole prison, that there 
was no resisting it; but like one 
agitated wave impelling another, we 
were obliged to give way and enter ; 
the rest followed like a torrent, few 
amongst us, the soldiers excepted, 
having the least idea of the dimensions 
or nature of a place we had never 
seen : for if we had, we should at all 
events have rushed upon the guard 
and been, as the lesser evil, by our 
own choice cut to pieces.” 


The door was immediately 
locked. It was eight o’clock 
“on a close sultry night in 
Bengal.” “The number of 
souls,” says Cooke, “thrust 
into this dungeon were near 
150. Among which was one 
woman: and twelve of the 
wounded officers.” The in- 





1 Holwell states the number to be ‘‘a hundred and forty-six wretches ex- 
hausted by constant fatigue and action.” Captain Grant writes, ‘‘ Prisoners to 
the number of about 200 Europeans, Portuguese, and Armenians were at night 


shut up in ye Black Hole.” 


Captain James Mill states, ‘‘ But most of those 


that remained in the fort were put in the Black Hole, to the number of 144 men, 


women, and children.” 
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stant the miserable survivors 
of the siege cast their eyes 
round and saw the size and 
situation of the room, they 
knew that they had escaped 
the shot and the sword only 
to perish by a more cruel death 
—suffocation. ‘“ Many unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to 
force the door; for having no- 
thing but our hands to work 
with, and the door opening for- 
ward, all endeavours were vain 
and fruitless.” The baffled 
victims began to rave and 
utter curses. Holwell com- 
manded | silence, and speaking 
to them 


“in the most pathetic and moving 
terms which occurred, I begged and 
intreated, that as they had paid a 
ready obedience to me in the day, 
they would now for their own sakes, 
and the sakes of those who were dear 
to them, and were interested in the 
preservation of their lives, regard the 
advice I had to give them. I assured 
them, the return of day would give 
us air and liberty; urged to them 
that the only chance we had left for 
sustaining this misfortune, and sur- 
viving the night, was the preserving 
acalm mind and quiet resignation to 
our fate; intreating them to curb, as 
much as possible, every agitation of 
mind and body, as raving and giving 
a loose to their passions could answer 
no purpose, but that of hastening 
their destruction.” 


The ferment subsided. Hol- 
well, who had been amongst 
the first to enter the cell, had 
got possession of the window 
nearest the door, “and took 
Messrs Coles and Scot into the 
window with me, they being 
both wounded (the first, I be- 
lieve, mortally).” Amongst the 
guards posted at the window 
Holwell observed an old native 
officer “who seemed to carry 
some compassion for us in his 
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countenance.” He called him 
and begged him to get the 
prisoners separated into two 
chambers. For this service 
he promised him a thousand 
rupees in the morning. In a 
few minutes he returned and 
said it was impossible. “I 
then thought I had been de- 
ficient in my offer, and promised 
him two thousand. He with- 
drew a second time, but re- 
turned soon, and (with, I 
believe, much real pity and 
concern) told me it was not 
practicable: that it could not 
be done but by the Suba’s 
orders, and no one dared awake 
him.” By “Suba” the man 
on duty must have meant the 
Governor, for Suraja Dowlah, 
according to Cooke, had left 
the Fort. 

The heat and stench rapidly 
grew intolerable. Every one 
fell into a profuse perspiration. 
“This consequently brought on 
a raging thirst, which still in- 
creased in proportion as the 
body was drained of its moist- 
ure.” Various expedients were 
thought of to give more room 
and air. It was moved to put 
off their clothes. In a few 
minutes every man was stripped 
except Holwell, “ Mr Court, and 
the two wounded young gentle- 
men by me.” Every hat was 
put in motion. Then it was 
proposed that all should sit 
down on their hams. 


‘As they were truly in the situa- 
tion of drowning wretches, no wonder 
they caught at everything that bore 
a flattering appearance of saving them. 
This expedient was several times put 
in practice, and at each time many 
of the poor creatures whose natural 
strength was less than others, or had 
been more exhausted, and could not 
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immediately recover their legs, as 
others did, when the word was given 
to rise, fell to rise no more ; for the 

were instantly trod to death, or suf- 
focated. When the whole body sat 
down, they were so closely wedged 
together, that they were obliged to 
use many efforts before they could 
put themselves in motion to get up 


again.” 


Before an hour passed away 
every man’s thirst grew in- 
tolerable and respiration diffi- 
cult. Another attempt was 
made to force the door, but in 
vain. Then the captives heaped 
insults on the guard, to provoke 
them to fire on them. Kindly 
death relieved some of them. 
Some went mad. “Water! 
Water!” became the general 
ery. The old native officer, 
taking pity on them, ordered 
some to be brought — “little 
dreaming, I believe,” says Hol- 
well, “of its fatal effects.” The 
water appeared. There was, 
however, no means of convey- 
ing it into the prison “but by 
hats forced through the bar.” 
Holwell, Coles, and Scot at the 
window brought it in as quickly 
as possible. But “though we 
brought full hats within the 
bars, there ensued such violent 
struggles and frequent con- 
tests to get at it that before 


it reached the lips of any one 
there would be scarcely a small 
teacupful left in them. These 
supplies, like sprinkling water 
on fire, only served to feed and 


raise the flame.” Those at the 
back of the cell cried and raved 
and implored, “calling on me 
by the tender considerations of 
friendship and affection.” Sev- 
eral quitted the other window, 
“the only chance they had for 
life,” to force their way to 
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the water. “The strength and 
force upon the window grew 
greater and greater. Many 
forcing their passage from the 
further part of the room, 
pressed down those in their 
way who had less strength, 
and trampled them to death.” 
Holwell’s friend Baillie and 
several others lay dead at his 
feet, “and were now trampled 
upon by every corporal or 
common soldier, who, by the 
help of more robust constitu- 
tions, had forced their way to 
the window, and held fast by 
the bars over me, till at last I 
became so pressed and wedged 
up, I was deprived of all 
motion.” Holwell begged them, 
“as the last instance of their 
regard,” that they would re- 
lax their pressure and allow 
him to have the window or 
to die in quiet. “They gave 
way, and with much difficulty 
I forced a passage into the 
centre of the prison, where 
the throng was less by the 
many dead (then, I believe, 
amounting to one-third) and 
the number who flocked to the 
windows ; for by this time 
they had water also at the 
other window.” He _ strode 
over the dead bodies to the 
platform, and seated himself 
opposite the second window. 
“Here my poor friend Mr Eyre 
came staggering over the dead 
to me, and, with his usual 
coolness and good-nature, asked 
me how I did; but fell and 
expired before I had time to 
make him a reply.” But 
Holwell’s thirst and the diffi- 
culty of breathing greatly in- 
creasing, he determined to push 
his way to the window opposite 
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him,— “and by an effort of 
double the strength I ever 
before possessed, gained the 
third rank of it, with one 
hand seized a bar, and by 
that means gained a second, 
though I think there were at 
least six or seven ranks be- 
tween me and the window.” 
The difficulty of breathing 
ceased, but the thirst grew 
intolerable. He called aloud 
for “Water, for God’s sake!” 
They thought he was among 
the dead. But as soon as 
they heard his voice, these 
poor creatures, who had fought 
for every drop of water, “had 
still the respect and tenderness 
for me to cry out, ‘Give him 
water! Give him water!’” 
And never did Englishmen 
bear themselves more nobly 
than this. “ Nor would one 
of those at the window at- 
tempt to touch it till I had 
drunk.” The water, however, 
afforded Holwell no relief. It 
only increased his thirst. ‘So 
I determined to drink no more, 
but patiently wait the event; 
and kept my mouth moist from 
time to time by sucking the 
perspiration off my __ shirt- 
sleeves, and catching the drops 
as they fell like heavy rain 
from my head and face: you 
can hardly imagine how un- 
happy I was if any of them 
escaped my mouth.” Then was 
brought about an incident with 
a touch of grim humour. 


“Whilst I was at this second 
window I was observed by one of my 
miserable companions on the right of 
me, in the expedient of allaying my 
thirst by sucking my shirt-sleeves. 
He took the hint,and robbed me 
from time to time of a considerable 
part of my store; though after I 
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detected him, I had ever the address 
to begin on that sleeve first, when I 
thought my reservoirs were suflici- 
ently replenished ; and our mouths 
and noses often met in the contest. 
The plunderer I found afterwards 
was a worthy young gentleman in the 
service, Mr Lushington, one of the 
few who escaped from death, and has 
since paid me the compliment of 
assuring me he believed he owed his 
life to the many comfortable draughts 
he had from the sleeves.” 


Before he hit upon this ex- 
pedient Holwell in an ungovern- 
able fit of thirst had adopted 
a more horrible one, “but it 
was so intensely bitter there 
was no enduring a second taste, 
whereas no Bristol water could 
be more soft or pleasant than 
what arose from perspiration.” 

It was now half-past eleven. 
A large number of the poor 
wretches living were wild with 
delirium: some were beyond all 
control. “Few retained any 
calmness but the ranks next 
the windows.” “Air! Air!” 
was the general cry. Fresh 
torrents of abuse were poured 
on the guard. Every foul 
epithet was applied to their 
sovereign to rouse them to fire 
—“ every man that could, rush- 
ing tumultuously towards the 
windows with eager hopes of 
meeting the first shot.” Then 
there arose a general prayer 
to heaven that the flames would 
consume them. “But these 
failing, they whose strength 
and spirits were quite exhausted, 
laid themse’ves down and ex- 
pired quietly upon their fellows.” 
Those who had any energy left 
made a last effort to reach the 
windows. A few succeeded in 
scrambling over the backs and 
heads of those in the first ranks 
and got hold of the bars, from 
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which there was no removing 
them. Many sank beneath the 
pressure and were suffocated. 
Holwell sustained the weight 
“of a heavy man, with his 
knees in my back and the pres- 
sure of his whole body on my 
head. A Dutch serjeant, who 
had taken his seat upon my 
left shoulder, and a Topaz [a 
black Christian soldier] bearing 
on my right; all which nothing 
could have enabled me long to 
support, but the props and 
pressure equally sustaining me 
all around. The two latter I 
frequently dislodged, by shift- 
ing my hold on the bars, and 
driving my knuckles into their 
ribs; but my friend above stuck 
fast, and as he held by two 
bars, was immovable.” 

An hour slowly crept away. 
Then, seeing no hope of relief, 
Holwell thought it better to 
“leave God and die.” He re- 
membered he had a small clasp 
penknife in his pocket. He 
determined to open his arteries. 
“T had got it out when heaven 
interposed, and restored me 
fresh spirits and _ resolution, 
with an act of abhorrence of 
the act of cowardice I was just 
going to commit.” It was now 
two o’clock. And Holwell was 
quite exhausted in vainly at- 
tempting to shake off the 
human load. He must quit 
the window or sink where he 
was. He determined to quit 
the window and meet death 
calmly. 


“Tn the ranks behind me was an 
officer of one of the ships, whose 
name was Carey, who had behaved 
with much bravery during the siege 
(his wife, a fine woman, though 
country born, would not quit him, 
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but accompanied him into the prison, 
and was one who survived). This 
poor wretch had been long raving 
for water and air. I told him I was 
determined to give up life, and rec- 
ommended his gaining my station. 
On my quitting he made a fruitless 
attempt to get my place, but the 
Dutch serjeant who sat on my 
shoulder supplanted him.” 


Carey thanked Holwell, and 
said he too was prepared to 
give up life. With the utmost 
labour they forced their way 
from the window. Then the 
brave sailor laid himself down 
to die. “And his death, I 
believe, was very sudden; for 
he was a short, full, sanguine 
man. His strength was great ; 
and I imagine, had he not re- 
tired with me, I should never 
have been able to have found 
my way.” Holwell, finding a 
stupor coming on, also laid 
himself down “by that gallant 
old man the Reverend Mr 
Jervas Bellamay, who lay dead 
with his son the lieutenant 
hand in hand near the south- 
ernmost wall of the prison.” 
He had lain there some little 
time when athwart his delir- 
ious brain there came the dread 
that he should be trampled 
upon when dead, “as I myself 
had done to others.” With a 
supreme effort he raised him- 
self, and gained the platform 
a second time, when he soon 
became senseless. “The last 
trace of sensibility that I have 
been able to recollect, after 
my lying down, was my sash 
being uneasy about my waist, 
which I untied and threw 
from me.” 

Three more hours wore away 
in misery. When the dawn 
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at the windows again implored 
the guard to release them. 
But they asked in vain. Then 
it occurred to one of them to 
make a search for Holwell, as 
he might have sufficient in- 
fluence to obtain their removal 
from the cell. After a search 
they discovered him by his 
shirt under the dead upon the 
platform. Seeing some signs 
of life, they carried him to the 
window :— 


“But as life was equally dear to 
every man (and the stench arising 
from the dead bodies was grown in- 
tolerable), no one would give up his 
station near the window, so they 
were obliged to carry me back again. 
But soon Captain Mills (now captain 
of the Company’s yacht), who was in 
possession of a seat in the window, 
had the humanity to offer to resign 
it. I was again brought by the 
same gentleman and placed in the 
window.” 


Shortly after there came a 
gleam of hope. A_ native 
officer sent by Suraja Dow- 
lah arrived. The Nawab had 
heard of the havoc death had 
made among the prisoners, and 
he had despatched him to in- 
quire if the chief was alive. 
“They showed me to him; 
told him I had appearance of 
life remaining, and believed I 
might recover if the door was 
opened very soon. This answer 
being returned to the Suba, an 
order came immediately for our 
release, it being then near six 
in the morning.” The door 
was thrown open, but it was 
some time before the survivors 
could leave that small cell. 
“The little strength remaining 
amongst the most robust who 
survived, made it a difficult 
task to remove the dead piled 
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up against the door; so that 
I believe it was more than 
twenty minutes before we ob- 
tained a passage out for one at 
a time.” About twenty-three 
came out alive. The rest, one 
hundred and twenty-three per- 
sons, “mostly gentlemen and 
men of hopes,” perished through 
suffocation. 

Holwell on reaching the open 
air found himself “in a high 
putrid fever,” and not being 
able to stand, threw himself 
on the grass, wet with the rain 
of the monsoon, without the 
veranda. A message reached 
him that he must immediately 
go to the Suba. Supported 
under each arm by a stalwart 
sepoy, he limped along till he 
came into the Nawab’s presence. 
Suraja Dowlah, seeing his con- 
dition, ordered a large folio 
volume, which lay on a heap of 
plunder, to be brought for him 
to sit on. “I endeavoured two 
or three times to speak, but my 
tongue was dry and without 
motion. He ordered me water. 
As soon as I got speech I began 
to recount the dismal catas- 
trophe of my miserable com- 
panions.” Orme, in his Narra- 
tive, written in 1756, states that 
Holwell “complained loudly to 
the Nabob of the inhuman 
barbarities which had been in- 
flicted on his countrymen the 
preceding night, and added that 
it was inconsistent with the 
character of a soldier, as the 
Nabob was, to see him, a soldier 
too, in irons for no other cause 
than having done his duty. 
The Nabob disavowed any 
knowledge of the horrors of the 
preceding night, and seemed, as 
much as a man naturally cruel 
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could be, affected with what 
had passed.” Holwell, how- 
ever, affirms that Suraja Dow- 
lah stopped him short with tell- 
ing him he was well informed 
of great treasure being buried 
or secreted in the fort, and that 
Holwell was privy to it, and 
that if he expected favour he 
must discover it. 


“T urged everything I could to 
convince him there was no truth in 
the information ; or that if anything 
had been done, it was without my 
knowledge. I reminded him of his 
repeated assurances to me the day be- 
fore ; but he resumed the subject of 
the treasure, and all I said seemed 
to gain no credit with him. I was 
ordered prisoner under Mhir Muddin, 
General of the Household troops.” 


Holwell proceeds to relate 
that he was taken to the 
camp of the General’s quarters 
“within the outward ditch 
something short of Omychund’s 
garden (which you know is 
about three miles from the 
fort), and with me Messieurs 
Court, Walcot, and Burdet. 
The rest who survived the 
fatal night gained their liberty, 
except Mrs Carey, who was too 
young and handsome. The 
dead bodies were promiscuously 
thrown into the ditch of our 
unfinished ravelin, and covered 
with the earth.” 

The majority of the survivors 
at once left the fort and pro- 
ceeded towards the ships, 
“which were still in sight”; 
but when “they reached Go- 
vindpore, in the southern part 
of the Company’s bounds, they 
were informed that guards 
were stationed to prevent any 
persons from passing to the 
vessels, on which most of them 
took shelter in deserted huts, 
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where some of the natives, who 
had served the English in 
different employments, came 
and administered to their im- 
mediate wants. ‘Two or three, 
however, ventured, and got to 
the vessels before sunset.” And 
so it was a hundred years later 
in the dark days of the Mutiny. 
Many a native who had served 
the English came at the risk of 
his life and administered to 
the wants of his old master. 
William Lindsay states that 
“Cooke and Lushington set 
out and arrived on board of the 
ships the same night, we then 
laying above Buggee Buggee. 
We had a very warm fire upon 
us as we passed Tanna’s fort, 
and several of the ships received 
damage as they passed Buggee 
Buggee.” Holwell and _ his 
three companions were con- 
veyed in a bullock-cart to the 
camp, ‘‘and soon loaded with 
fetters.” They were stowed all 
four in a sepoy’s small tent. 
All night it rained severely. 
“Dismal as this was, it ap- 
peared a paradise compared 
with our lodging the preced- 
ing night. Here I became 
covered from head to foot with 
large painful boils, the. first 
symptom of my recovery, for 
until these appeared my fever 
did not leave me.” The follow- 
ing morning, June 22, they 
were marched to the town in 
their fetters under the scorch- 
ing beams of an intensely hot 
sun, “and lodged at the Dock- 
head in the open small veranda 
fronting theriver.” ‘Here the 
other gentlemen broke out like- 
wise in boils all over their bodies 
(a happy circumstance, which, 
as I afterwards learned, at- 
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tended every one who came out 
of the Black Hole).” On the 
afternoon of the 24th they 
were put on board a large boat 
to carry them to Murshedabad. 


“Our bedstead and bedding were 
a platform of loose unequal bamboos 
laid on the bottom timbers ; so that 
when they had been negligent in 
bailing, we frequently waked with 
half of us in the water. We had 
hardly any cloaths to our bodies, and 
nothing but a bit of mat, and a bit or 
two of old gunny-bag, which we 
begged at the Dock - head to defend 
us from the sun, rain, and dews. Our 
food only rice, and the water along- 
side, which you know is neither very 
clean nor very palatable in the rains : 
but there was enough of it without 
scrambling.” 


On reaching the fort at 
Hughley Holwell wrote a letter 
to the native Governor (“by 
means of a pencil and blank 
leaf of a volume of Archbishop 
Tillotson’s sermons given us by 
one of our guard, part of his 
plunder”) informing him of 
their miserable plight. The 
Governor “had the humanity ” 
to send three several boats 
“with fresh provisions, liquor, 
cloaks, and money ” after them, 
none of which reached them. 
“But whatever is, is right! 
Our rice and water were more 
salutary and proper for us.” 
The river grew too shallow for 
the large boat, and on the last 
day of June they were trans- 
ferred to a small open fishing 
craft with two of their guard. 
“Here we had a bed of bam- 
boos, something softer, I think, 
than those of the great boat ; 
that is, they were something 
smoother, but we were so dis- 
tressed for room that we could 
not stirwithoutourfetters bruis- 
ing our own or one another’s 
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boils.” The monsoon having 
burst, they were exposed to one 
regular succession of heavy rain 
or intense sunshine with nothing 
to protect them. “But then 
don’t let me forget our bless- 
ings, for by the good-nature of 
one of our guard, Sheike Bodul, 
we saw and then latterly got a 
few plantains, onions, parched 
rice with Taggree (Molasses), 
and the bitter green called 
Carella; all of which were 
to us luxurious indulgences, 
and made the rice go down 
deliciously.” 

On the morning of the 7th 
of July they came in sight of 
the French factory at Kasim- 
bazar. Holwell persuaded the 
friendly guard to put in there, 
and sent a letter to Mr Law, 
the chief, who came down to 
the river-side toseethem. ‘He 
gave the Sheike a genteel pre- 
sent for his civilities, and offered 
him a considerable reward and 
security, if he would permit us 
to land for an hour’s refresh- 
ment; but he replied, his head 
would pay for the indulgence. 
After Mr Law had given us a 
supply of cloaths, linen, pro- 
visions and liquors, and cash, 
we left his factory with grate- 
ful hearts and compliments.” 
About four that afternoon they 
landed at Murshedabad, and 
were led like felons through the 
streets, ‘a spectacle to the in- 
habitants of this populous city,” 
to an open stable not far from 
the Nawab’s palace. Here they 
were kept in close confinement. 
Two days later Suraja Dowlah 
returned to his capital, and the 
prisoners were removed to an 
open bungalow belonging to a 
native officer, Bundoo Sing, 
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who had commanded their 
guard when they left Calcutta. 
They were treated with much 
kindness and respect by him, 
“who generally passed some 
time or other of the day with 
us, and feasted us with hopes 
of soon being released.” On 
the 15th of July the prisoners 
were taken to the Nawab’s 
palace in the city in order to 
have an interview with him 
“and know our fate.” But 
Suraja Dowlah could not see 
them that day, and they were 
marched to their former lodg- 
ings, “the stables, to be at 
hand, and had the mortification 
of passing another night there.” 
Next morning a female attend- 
ant on the Dowager Princess 
(grandmother to Suraja Dow- 
lah) visited their chief custodian 
and had a long talk with him. 
Overhearing a part of the 
conversation and finding it was 
favourable to them, the prisoners 
elicited from their friendly jailer 
the whole story. At a feast 
the preceding night the Begum 
had solicited their liberty, and 
the Suba had promised he would 
release them on the morrow. 
Great was their joy. But even 
yet misfortune had not tired of 
persecuting them. At noon 
their friend Bundoo Sing, the 
native officer, told them that an 
order was prepared “and ready 
to pass the seal” for sending 
them back in irons to Monick- 
chund, ‘the Governor of Cal- 
cutta. They gave up all hope 
of liberty. They knew they 
would never get alive out of 
the hands “of that rapacious 
harpy, who is a genuine Hindoo 
in the very worst acceptation 
of the word.” But men in this 
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state of mind, says Holwell, are 
generally pretty easy; it is 
hope which gives anxiety. 
“We dined and laid ourselves 
down tosleep ; and for my own 
part I never enjoyed a sounder 
afternoon’s nap.” Towards 
five the native officer awoke 
them with the news that the 
Nawab would presently pass 
by on his way to the palace. 
Rousing themselves, they 
begged the guard to keep the 
view clear for them. ‘“ When 
the Suba came in sight we 
made him the usual salaam; 
and when he came abreast of 
us, he ordered his litter to 
stop, and us to be called to 
him.” The wretched prisoners, 
laden with fetters, advanced, 
and Holwell made a short 
speech, setting forth their suf- 
ferings, and petitioning for their 
liberty. 


“He gave no reply, but ordered a 
Sootapurdar and Chubdara immedi- 
ately to cut our irons off, and to con- 
duct us wherever we chose to go, and 
to take care we received no trouble 
nor insult ; and having repeated this 
order distinctly, directed his retinue 
to go on. As soon as our legs were 
free we took boat and proceeded to 
the Tanksall (the Dutch Mint near 
Murshedabad), where we were re- 
ceived and entertained with real joy 
and humanity.” 


So ends Holwell’s story. His 
tale of horror called forth the 
execrations of the civilised 
world, and even after the lapse 
of one hundred and fifty years 
it excites emotions which make 
it difficult to reason calmly. As 
the event, however, can never 
sink into insignificance or ob- 
livion, it is proper that the 
contemporary evidence should 
be subjected to a strict and fair 
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scrutiny, in order to enable us 
to form an impartial opinion of 
the actors and their motives. 
It is almost a hopeless task to 
arrive at a final judgment 
as to the motives which have 
prompted actions. We can only 
discuss authentic testimonies. 
William Lindsay states: “At 
first they used the gentlemen 
very well, but some of the 
soldiers getting drunk, they 
were all ordered into the Black 
Hole.” According to Orme, 
“The indiscretion of one or 
two drunken men served for a 

pretext to the Nabob’s officers 
' to commit the most despicable 
act of cruelty that has for many 
years, if ever, been the lot of 
British subjects.” Stewart, in 
his ‘ History of Bengal,’ a work 
of considerable research, printed 
in 1813, however writes: “‘ The 
prisoners were at once ordered 
to draw up in the verandah, 
but the officer commanding the 
guard, not thinking they would 
be sufficiently secured there, in- 
quired where was the prison of 
thefort ; and one of thechambers 
before mentioned, which was 
used as the Black hole, to con- 
fine disorderly soldiers, being 
pointed out to him, he, without 
examining the extent of the 
apartment, forced them all into 
it.” This statement is, in a 
measure, supported by Holwell, 
who mentions that few amongst 
the prisoners themselves had 
“the least idea of the dimen- 
sions or nature of a place they 
had never seen,” and it is there- 
fore highly probable that the 
native officer who had entered 
the fort for the first time had 
no idea of the extent of the 
apartment. On the other hand, 
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if the prisoners had been con- 
fined in the Black Hole merely 
by the order of a native officer, 
“the old Jemmautdaar” would 
not have told Howell, “ with, I 
believe, much real pity and 
concern,” that the prisoners 
could not be released but “by 
the Suba’s orders.” Stewart 
adds: “ For the credit of human 
nature we would fain believe 
the assertions of the native 
historians, who say the Nawab 
knew nothing of this transac- 
tion; and that the conduct of 
the officer who confined them 
proceeded entirely from stupid- 
ity, and not from malevolence 
and cruelty.” The most favour- 
able construction we can put 
upon their conduct is that the 
number of deaths was due to 
crass stupidity and _ physio- 
logical ignorance ; but the fact 
remains, as Holwell states, “that 
this scene of misery proved 
entertainment to the brutal 
wretches without.” 

The rhetoric of Macaulay 
has created a widespread belief 
that the cruelty and baseness 
of Suraja Dowlah was the 
main cause of the tragedy. 
Macaulay describes him seated, 
“on the eve of the battle of 
Plassey, gloomily in his tent, 
haunted, as a Greek poet would 
have said, by the furies of 
those who had cursed him with 
their last breath in the Black 
Hole.” The evidence of the sur- 
vivors, however, indicates that 
Suraja Dowlah was not answer- 
able for the confinement of the 
prisoners in the Black Hole. 
Orme, no favourable critic of 
Suraja Dowlah, states that on 
entering the fort “he ordered 
Mr Holwell, who had been 
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put in irons, to be freed from 
them, and that the English in 
general who were become his 
prisoners should be treated with 
humanity.” Holwell affirms: 
“T believe his orders were only 
general— that we should for 
that night be secured.” Cooke 
further states: “Between six 
and seven Surajah Dowlah left 
the fort, the charge whereof 
was given to the Moneck- 
chund as Governor.” Mac- 
aulay writes: “The day broke. 
The Nabob had slept off his 
debauch, and permitted the 
door to be opened.” There is 
no authority for the statement 
that the Nawab had a debauch. 
He must, at any rate, have 
quickly slept it off, for Cooke 
states that he left the fort at 
7 P.M. and was back at 6 A.M. 
On his arrival he was told 
of the tragedy that had oc- 
curred, and at once sent a 
messenger to inquire if the 
chief was dead. As soon 
as the messenger returned he 
ordered the prisoners to be 
released. When Holwell com- 
plained to him of the inhuman 
barbarities which his country- 
men had suffered, the Nawab, 
Orme states, “disavowed any 
knowledge of the horrors of 
the preceding night, and 
seemed, as much as a& man 
naturally cruel could be, af- 
fected with what had passed.” 
If we consider his surroundings 
and his education, it is highly 
probable that Suraja Dowlah 
was prone to cruelty, the 
common vice of despots. If, 
however, we judge him by his 
conduct to the prisoners after 
the capture of Calcutta, no 
monarch appears less disposed 
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to persecution nor less inclined 
to avenge himself. Orme in- 
forms us that the Nawab im- 
mediately ordered Holwell to be 
freed from his chains, “ but was 
persuaded by his officers that 
it was necessary such a man 
should not be set at liberty.” 
If the chief was released and 
went on board the ships, all 
hope of finding the treasure was 
gone. Suraja Dowlah, acting 
on the advice of his officers, 
“ordered Mr Holwell and two 
other gentlemen of the Com- 
pany’s servants,” says Orme 
in his Narrative, written at 
the time, “to be carried to 
Muxadabad, but to be well 
treated.” Orme also affirms 
that “the orders of Surajah 
Dowlah were perverted in 
regard to the captivity and 
the release of Mr Holwell by 
that spirit of revenge which 
had been roused in his officers 
for the great loss sustained by 
the Moors in their attacks on 
the English.” When Suraja 
Dowlah returned to Hughley 
he made an inquiry for Holwell 
and his two companions “ when 
he released Watts and Collett 
and the prisoners he had taken 
at Kassimbazar,” and he ex- 
pressed “some resentment at 
Mhir Mhuddon for having so 
hastily sent us up to Muxada- 
bad.” On arriving at his 
capital the prisoners were, 
Orme tells us, “released by 
the repeated and peremptory 
order of the Nabob, as soon 
as he was acquainted that 
his first order had not been 
obeyed.” On the very morn- 
ing of their release the 
Nawab’s Prime Minister and 
some others had, according to 
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Holwell, taken no small pains 
to convince the Suba 


“that, notwithstanding my losses 
at Allynagore,! I was still possessed 
of enough to pay a considerable sum 
for my freedom; and advised the 
sending of me to Moneckchund, who 
would be better able to trace out the 
remainder of my effects. To this, I 
was afterwards informed, the Suba 
replied : ‘It may be; if he has any- 
thing left, let him keep it: his suffer- 
ings have been great ; he shall have 
his liberty.’ ether this was the 
result of his own sentiments, or the 
consequence of his promise the night 
before to the old Seca, I cannot 
say; but we believe we owe our 
freedom partly to both.” 


It was not Suraja Dowlah 
who was at the time pro- 
nounced to be the original 
author of the tragedy of the 
Black Hole. Holwell gives us 
a clue to the man who was 
considered to be the arch- 
conspirator. He mainly attrib- 
utes the severity with which 
he was treated to the instiga- 
tions of Omichund, “in resent- 
ment for my not releasing him 
out of prison as soon as I had 
command of the fort; a cir- 
cumstance which, in the heat 
and hurry of action, never once 
occurred to me or I had cer- 
tainly done it, because I thought 
his imprisonment unjust.” Hol- 
well proceeds to add: “But 
that the hard treatment I met 
with may truly be attributed 
in a great measure to his sug- 
gestions and insinuations, I am 
well assured from the whole of 
his subsequent conduct; and 
this further confirmed me, in 
the three gentlemen selected to 
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be my companions, against 
each of whom he had con- 
ceived particular resentment, 
and you know Omechund can 
never forgive.” It was, indeed, 
a common belief at the time 
that the English owed their 
sufferings to the intrigue and 
resentment of Omichund; and 
when after the battle of Plassey 
the money sent to Calcutta as 
compensation was about to be 
distributed, a vigorous protest 
was raised (we find from cer- 
tain letters in the old records) 
to any restitution being made 
to Omichund “in common with 
the other Gentoo merchants, 
because it is well known he 
was the chief instigator of the 
massacre of the Black Hole.” 
In truth, the depths of Omi- 
chund’s knavery are unfathom- 
able. It is impossible to say 
which of his treasons were 
single treasons and which 
double treasons. When living 
under the protection of the 
English he kept up a treason- 
able correspondence with the 
Nawab. When Calcutta was 
taken, Suraja Dowlah treated 
him with marked honour: he 
accompanied the Nawab to 
Murshedabad, and _ obtained 
from him the repayment of 
the 400,000 rupees which had 
been taken away from his house 
during the plunder of the city. 
When Calcutta was retaken by 
the English, Omichund, by his 
conduct in the negotiations, 
“effaced,” says Orme, “the 
impression of former imputa- 
tions.” He was employed and 





1 Orme writes: ‘‘To perpetuate the memory of his victory he ordered the 
name of Calcutta to be changed to Alinagore, signifying The Port of God.” It 


means the city of Ali (the saint). 
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consulted by them without re- 
serve on all occasions. He was 
the first to engage in the plot 
against his patron, Suraja Dow- 
lah. “ His tricks and artifices 
prevented Suraja Dowlah,” 
Orme says, “from believing 
the representations of his most 
trusted servants.” Omichund 
then threatened to betray the 
treaty with Meer Jaffier, which 
must have resulted in the mur- 
der of the Company’s servants 
at Kassimbazar. For forming 
a judgment on the conduct of 
Clive and the Committee with 
regard to the famous fictitious 
treaty, it must always now be 
remembered that they were 
dealing with a man who was 
accused of confining the Eng- 
lish prisoners in the Black 
Hole, and they knew “Ome- 
chund can never forgive.” 


Clive, who had always de- 


fended his character, and 
seemed to give no credence 
to the early accusations against 
him, when undoubted proof of 
his treachery was laid before 
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him, called him “the greatest 
villain on earth.” 

Omichund and his Hindu 
friends wished, no doubt, to 
inflict an indignity on the 
English for the indignities 
they had suffered; but it is 
improbable that they had any 
idea it would lead to such a 
dismal and awful catastrophe. 
The story of the Black Hole is 
as horrible as it is piteous. 
The sufferings of the captives 
were so bitter, the cruelty of 
the guard was so great, that we 
like to remember the counter- 
vailing fact which softens the 
tragedy —it was not a pre- 
determined act of murder. 
Educated native writers have 
argued of late years that the 
story has been grossly exagger- 
ated by European historians in 
order to cast a stone on the 
honour of their race. Our 
desire, therefore, has been to 
relate honestly ascertained facts, 
with only such indications of 
opinion as may be suggested in 
the evidence. 
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CHILDREN OF TEMPEST.! 


A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XXXII,—THE BLOOD OF THE MERRY DANCERS. 


THE water was the water of 
a quarry-hole in this black 
creek of Mingulay, but with 
the scum of storms on it: no 
clean sea-foam, fresh spit of 
tempest, but a sickly yellow 
spume that saltly stank, streak- 
ing the surface on every side of 
the yawl, curdling like turned 
cream behind boulders, crusting 
with green decay the sides of 
the enormous rock in whose 
bowels it was prisoned. Dark 
John, at their entrance, lifted 
his face suddenly and sniffed. 
“My end, my hope, my loss, 
and my losing!” said he; “here 
is the sea-sap, the juice of the 
Long Isle ribs, and it at its 
simmering,” —but then a loath- 
ing followed quick on his first 
gusto for seaweeds, and he 
grued. Enchantment held the 
place for him; it had an air 
familiar and alarming; he was 
come, he felt, on something he 
had known once long ago and 
quite forgotten. The stagnant 
air, the stillness, the drifting of 
the boat, the cliffs, stupendous 
over him and threatening, the 
smells of the rejected rags of 
tides, all stung him in the 
memory as acquaintances old 
and ominous. “O king! let us 
get out of it,” he cried, and 
suddenly stood to his feet and 


pushed the oar down under 
water far above the loom, trying 
to check their entrance in a 
deep that had no bottom. Col 
took a foot-spar and rapped 
him on the knuckles. “Let 
her go!” he commanded, “or 
on my father’s bones I'll throw 
you over.” And John, griev- 
ing, strove again at the 
sweeps, but with abhorrence 
of the pool and of the walls 
confining it. 

Of all the sea-birds gossiping 
on the high white ledges none 
seemed at any time to break 
the surface of that eerie water : 
it might be poisoned, by the 
way that they avoided it, and 
yet, rowing the boat to the 
inner end, Col and his com- 
panion could not but wonder at 
the life that tenanted the creek. 
Black-deep at the entrance, it 
shoaled sufficiently to make the 
bottom visible, though at no 
place could the oar fathom it, 
and looking over the side they 
could see the floor and its in- 
habitants—thickets of wrack, 
dark brown with waving leaves, 
and rank green undergrowth, 
and berried with fruit that 
must ripe and rot for God’s 
purpose though beyond man’s 
use or speculation, and glades 
of sand with crab and star-fish 





1 Copyrighted in the United States by Neil Munro, 1902. 
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pondering in them, waiting for 
what to them was destiny. In 
the depths, too, they saw them- 
selves, white-faced, across the 
gunnel ; far below them, space, 
and the flying of cloud and sea- 
bird—another world as voice- 
less as the grave, but living 
in expectation. 

Now that he was come to 
the place whose secret he had 
coveted so long, a melancholy 
fell on Col, made up of weari- 
ness and hunger, of apprehen- 
sions, too, that everything was 
but a dream, himself and his 
desires, and even this, the 
promise of fulfilment. Him, 
too, the creek of Carnan almost 
frightened, when he looked at 
the close arcades and caves 
recessed from either side of it. 
In them the water lapped like 
something living, something 
gluttonous; out of dark 
ravines that had the tide-mark 
green high up on them to where 
the dung of sea-fowl whitened 
on the rock, came the sob of the 
inner water. 

The night was coming on, 
sooner here in the shades of the 
surrounding rock than else- 
where, a premature unnatural 
dusk, that stilled the birds of 
Carnan at an hour when in the 
outer sea they were still white- 
bellied in the sun, and joyous. 
There was a hum of wind above 
the hill, and evidence of a storm 
outside was in the rolling of 
the water, that never broke in 
waves, but swelled with a glassy 
surface as if it had been oil. A 
yellow dusk, in which the sea- 
fowl screamed, appeared to float 
like a vapour into the place, and 
Col came suddenly to himself, 
and, bending to the oar, dragged 
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madly for the long gallery. 
“ Amn’t I the fool to be linger- 
ing here, and maybe these fel- 
lows at our heels?” he said, re- 
membering all at once that the 
secret of the ulaidh’s hiding- 
place was not his alone. 

If the creek was dark, darker 
was the gallery, the last ribbon 
of the sea recessed in Carnan 
Hill. It ran in a cleft that 
they pushed through with their 
oars against the rocks, which 
fell precipitous beside them, 
green with the slime of birds 
or with the weeds of the more 
adventurous tides. Col lifted 
his voice and cried into the way 
winding before them. Mactalla 
answered him—Mactalla, son 
of Earth, the old laugher, the 
old scorner, who was there the 
very first, and will be there the 
last, and remembers and under- 
stands. Col’s challenge to the 
heart of the hill came back with 
a chuckling sound asof mockery. 
The tide was flowing, though in 
the gallery there was no ap- 
parent current. Bats flew in 
its crannies and the birds were 
far above; but otherwise life 
was gone, and the sky narrowed 
over them till they came at 
last to the end of the passage, 
where it broadened in a round 
inky pool that seemed the drain- 
ing of the rock that rose dizzily 
on every hand. In the little 
bit of heaven they could see, a 
star for a moment burned, 
and then was hidden. All the 
rumour of the storm was some- 
how in this funnel of the hill; 
the wind sucked in it as it were 
in a gullet that swallowed every 
gale. 
~~ They 
looked above them. 


stood in the boat and 
“ A kiln,” 
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said the old man; “just a kiln,” 
and stretched his hand to pluck 
a shred of sea-weed growing 
with the barnacles on the rock. 
Col scanned the whole interior 
in one eager glance that covered 
everything to be seen in the 
dusk. 

“Now we're here, old hero!” 
said he, “ where’s this blood of 
the Merry Dancers?” 

Dark John searched the rock. 
“When the Merry Dancers light 
the north sky in winter-time,” 
said he, “it is, as the old folk 
say, the strife of hosts who are 
there in a great enchantment. 
Their blood falls on the rock— 
that is fuil nan sluagh; that 
is the blood of the multitude. 
Look you, Corodale, for a red 
stain so long as daylight will 
let you. It must be—By the 


Book, Corodale, there it is!” 
He pointed to a red patch of 


mould or lichen, high on the 
rock before them, touched by 
the last wandering gleam of 
daylight, that but revealed it 
and went away. They could 
see that a ledge was below it. 
The situation was such an one 
as Col had sometimes seen in 
dreams. 

“Fuil nan sluagh,” he said, 
with his heart thundering. 
“Faith! now I mind of hear- 
ing the saying from my father 
when I was a boy. The very 
words were in his mouth when 
Father Ludovick was anointing 
him for the grave.” He spoke 
in a whisper; his eyes pierced 
the dusk of the gallery, his 
head thrown back, calculating 
what height the ledge was from 
them and how it might be 
reached. At first it seemed a 
Place that the goat or eagle 
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only could mount to, so high 
it was and inaccessible. The 
rock might have been split 
with an axe, the riven sides 
of it appeared to fall so smooth 
and so precipitous to the very 
water; but that at some points 
soil had gathered on bosses and 
ledges, and was grown upon 
by rough herbage, ivy, and 
willow. But before the last 
of the light was gone and the 
chamber they floated in was 
wrapped in a more sombre 
dusk, he made out some ter- 
races that, rising one above 
another on the right, wound 
round the funnel of the hill, 
until in every probability they 
reached the ledge below the 
lichen stain. It was thus, if 
anyway, the treasure must 
have been conveyed to its 
hiding-place. 

He had such a gust of greed 
to see the gold come over him 
that he could not wait for day- 
light, though an ascent now 
was dangerous: in a fury he 
tore off his coat and waistcoat, 
pulled off his boots, and ordered 
his companion to keep the boat 
where she was till he had 
mounted. Dark John fast- 
ened the yawl with a pin in 
a cranny of the rock, crouched 
with his head in his hands, 
and began lamenting. He 
watched Col’s preparations, 
and felt like one that was 
about to be deserted. Fear 
of the dark came over him, 
and of this crevice holding all 
the venom of the sea, his 
enemy ; the tang of tide-waste 
rotting on the walls, the black- 
ness of the depths, the hum of 
the wind in the funnel over- 
head, made all to him like 
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an ocean cave where seamen’s 
ghosts roved constantly. 

“Corodale!” he cried hur- 
riedly, “I have on me a penny ; 
come, I am your fellow-man, I 
will toss you head or harp who 
bides in the boat and who goes 
climbing. On my word, if it 
was climbing for a week, I 
would sooner do it than remain 
with myself and my thinking 
here.” 

He got no answer, for Col, 
in a transport, already crept 
along the first of the terraces, 
the boat and his companion 
forgotten, but one thing sing- 
ing in his veins. At first he 
found his climbing easy; but 
half-way to his goal the rock 
became more difficult, and was 
almost wholly dark, with a 
darkness that hid the boat 
below, and now it showed the 
sky above him only as a grey 
patch. With every foot of his 
progress his eagerness rose too ; 
he felt that if the very mount 
had a soul that conspired 
against him he could master 
it. Startled in their sleep, 
birds rose from shelves beside 
him screaming, and some of 
them flapped across his face ; 
he moved in an intuition more 
than by any judgment, crawl- 
ing, clutching, slipping, rising 
from terrace to terrace, hang- 
ing sometimes by his hands 
above the abyss, in a passage 
that with a few hours’ patience 
might have been made in ease 
and safety. But patience was 
gone from Col, in whose blood 
was boiling the fever of avarice. 
It was pitch-dark when he 
reached the ledge below the 
lichen stain. He knew he 
must be there, because it 


was the conclusion of the 
terracing. 

A narrow ledge, by all ap- 
pearance, from the water, it 
proved to be a broad platform 
when he reached it. The rock 
hung in a cornice over it, and 
on its breadth was a coarse 
grass and the litter of gulls. 
He climbed into it with hardly 
a breath left in his body, and 
lay for a little on his breast, 
panting with his labours. 

From the depths he had left 
suddenly rose a cry — long, 
solemn, and craving—the ex- 
pression of a grieving and 
abandoned soul, more searching 
than the boom of the wind, that 
up in this ledge of fortune was 
inconceivably loud, incredibly 
vociferous. He listened, startled 
when its echo died along the 
gallery and in the caves; the 
sea-birds silenced, the very 
wind that boomed above him 
lulled, or seemed to lull, a 
moment. Again it rose, that 
wailing cry, the cry of the soul 
of the sea imprisoned ; a voice 
with no words, but infinitely 
sad, like women’s voices cry- 
ing cattle in on winter dusks 
on windy ebb - tide machars. 
Strange and yet familiar; he 
had heard something of the 
kind before, when Dark John 
plumbed the depths of Barra 
Sound and rose to the surface 
for the last time. Again he 
felt some fear of this old rep- 
robate, who somehow had be- 
come so profound a part of his 
life. Well, this was the last 
of it, he thought; with the 
treasure secure, there was no 
longer need for intrigue with 
Dark John. Lying as he was, 
with his breast to the floor of 
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the platform, he felt in the 
dark all over it. With his toes 
overhanging the edge he could 
reach its backmost wall. So 
far as he could discover this 
way, there was nothing on the 
ledge. He crawled on his knees, 
and blindly felt all round it. 

Nothing ! 

The blood went to his head, 
its blows beat dull in his tem- 
ples; the sweat soaked through 
his palms in a cold moisture. 

Nothing! He must try again 
—this emptiness was a delu- 
sion: again his hands went 
over the floor and the wall 
behind it, finding only the soil, 
the crinkled lichen. 

He had been deceived ; there 
was no treasure here; an over- 
mastering anger whelmed him. 
Climbing the face of the rock, 
his mind had been filled with 
the most glorious fancies. He 
had not felt fatigue; he had 
no more thought of danger 
than if he walked the flat sea- 
sand ; wine could not have 
more exalted him, and this was 
what it came to! | 

He sat on the ledge, stunned 
at first, then in a tumult of 
fury at these untoward circum- 
stances that were all bound up 
in some way with the old rogue 
wailing there below. No ease 
of mind had been for him since 
he dragged its prey from the 
sea, to be his spur to schemes 
that somehow seemed to end in 
foolishness and mockery. It 
was trom lighe—it was Incubus 
he had lifted from the Barra 
Sound; there was something 
after all in the ancient proverb. 
The wail of his companion rose 
up again appealing; a horror 
of the creature for the moment 
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drowned his vast chagrin at 
finding he was deceived and 
that there was no treasure. 
The old man, left in the yawl 
below when Col ascended, sat 
listening for a while to the 
sound of his master climbing 
on the terraces. So long as 
he had that evidence of com- 
panionship he could master 
some of his fears; but in a 
little the man who climbed was 
high among the winds and out 
of hearing : the night, enormous 
and inimical, a tangible thing 
that clung, was round the yawl. 
He sat in the heart of tempest, 
in the core of the rock, where— 
as he fancied—winds were bred: 
though the yawl in her shel- 
tered chasm had no movement, 
she was in the realm of night 
and storm and dream, un- 
conscious of creation. For 
nearly a year, since he had 
tasted the bitterness of Barra 
Sound, he had felt himself the 
ocean’s instrument, a slave of 
the sea he hated. To him it 
was not a lifeless element with 
wavering purposes, but a stu- 
pendous spirit moving abroad 
in a watery garment, scourging 
ships, striding the isles, hunt- 
ing the souls of men, and here 
was he surely come into its 
cavern. The soul of the sea 
must be somewhere—in all the 
fearful coasts was anywhere 
more likely than in Mingulay 
and this black cleft in Carnan 
Hill? The dulse he plucked 
from the side of the rock had 
at last no savour for his palate ; 
his taste was gone, but the 
other senses of him sharpened, 
so that in the blackness he 
could see the sky like smoke 
above him and hear the thrash 
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of wings and smell the crawling 
depths. All trembling, he lifted 
up his voice and cried on Coro- 
dale. No human answer came 
to him; Col was in another 
world. Again and again he 
cried, his wail almost gave him 
comfort, but oh! the horror of 
its echo. He could stay where 
he was no longer, and leaving 
the boat, began to climb upon 
the terraces, crying as he went. 

He came on the ledge when 
Col’s chagrin was at its blackest, 
his cry rising close and suddenly 
and appalling under the eave 
of the rock. Col, lying on the 
ledge, heart-broken, heard his 
incubus, that comes in sleep 
and flies with the dawn on the 
window. ‘Iwas the man, he 
knew, and yet it was not; 
twas the ravished sea that 
cried in the old man’s sem- 
blance, and he could not answer. 
Dark John, with his breast on 
the ledge, put out his hand 
and touched his master on the 
shoulder, felt along his neck, 
and drew his fingers lightly 
over his face. Col’s flesh re- 
volted at the touch; the odour 
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and damp of the sea-cave were 
there. He started up, and with 
an oath thrust out his hand at 
his disturber. The consequence 
left him horror-stricken. For 
Dark John fell! 

He fell with Corodale’s name 
on his lips. He fell from ter- 
race to terrace; he fell, as it 
seemed, eternally, for no sound 
came from below to tell of the 
end of his falling. 

Col bent over the ledge and 
cried ; no answer came to his 
question. 

He cried again. Mactalla, 
the old scorner, chuckled in the 
rocks, the wind hummed over- 
head, the sea-birds clanged, but 
he got no answer. He dared 
not venture to descend in the 
darkness, for the hope that 
nerved his climbing was now 
gone. He cried again—coax- 
ing, craving, threatening—and 
strained his ears for an answer. 
There came up, on a flaw of 
wind, a whiff of wrack, fresh 
bared by the turn of the tide in 
the gallery, and a wailing faint 
and distant immeasurably: that 
was all. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE TURN OF THE TIDE, 


The deed was so quickly done, 
and so simple was his share in 
it, that Col found it was not 
difficult to convince himself it 


was an accident. Murder was 
never in his thoughts, nor had 
he put himself in any way to 
that stress of mind or body 
that surely went to murder. 
It was dark ; he had not dreamt 
the old man was so precarious 
upon the ledge; he had just 
pushed lightly with his hand, 


meaning to ward off his loath- 
some pawings ; this lamentable 
catastrophe would never have 
happened to a man awake in 
mind und alert in body. 
Then, again,—he contem- 
plated, with his wits in more 
control,— doubtless the old 
fellow was no more than 
bruised, a broken rib at the 
worst, his falling checked in a 
measure by the terraces and 
the knobs of rock that bossed 
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the cliff: with any luck at all 
he was lying half-way down as 
comfortably as Col himself lay. 
There came into his mind some- 
times another picture—of his 
victim huddled as the last agony 
left him, swaying at the bottom 
of the pool among its weedy 
thickets, the star-fish and the 
crab indifferent to his presence ; 
and that was a vision he thrust 
from him hastily each time that 
it took form. What thoughts 
he had had of fear and bitter- 
ness for Dark John were van- 
ished miraculously; it gave 
him pleasure to think how 
carefully to-morrow he would 
take the old man home. 

To-morrow! And home too! 
Home to Corodale, not a penny 
the better for this ridiculous 
adventure, and the knowledge 
that he had set out upon it 
common to all the Isles! The 
cursed thing was that he had 
shown his hand: it would be 
known that he had made this 
mad rush for Mingulay with 
the old man, in an enterprise 
whose shamefulness was obvi- 
ous now to himself. It was 
that, at last, troubled him more 
than reflection on the old man, 
dead or injured. 

Outside this funnel of Carnan 
hill how the gale was blowing ! 
Above him the wind was risen 
from its hum to a hooting, as 
if Pan played a giant pipe with 
Mingulay hollows for his in- 
strument. Cold currents swept 
over the face of the rock; the 
tide, that had risen sound- 
lessly, went back with chok- 
ings and retchings, sucked 
gluttonously by the sea. Then 
came rain—at first a drizzle, 
by-and-by in torrents, that 


soaked the litter of the ledge 
and drenched himself to the 
skin with icy water. It did 
him a service, too, for he was 
thirsty—his mouth as dry as 
a mill’s hopper with the first 
fright of the accident. Greedily 
he scooped water, foul as it was, 
from the hollows of the ledge, 
and drank it from his palms. 
A great weariness burdened 
every part of him; the fancy 
seized him that it was the rock 
was living and that he himself 
was dead ; the huge inscrutable 
night compressed him, and all 
his life came marshalling before 
him— its incidents, its ambi- 
tions, its failures—none of them 
due to his will or his devising. 
For a dozen years, since he 
came under the influence of the 
Sergeant’s stories, and all his 
greeds uprose in him, he had 
worn the face of virtue and 
generosity, and all the time, 
below the shell of appearance, 
there was a man so different! 
If his father had not been a 
fool and had not spent in a 
fool’s enterprises the fortune 
that had come to him, Col told 
himself he might have been a 
noble man. Heaven knew it 
was not for love of hypocrisy 
he was a hypocrite, for any 
passion for wealth he was so 
parsimonious. Had luck been 
with him, and Dark John’s 
story that the treasure was in 
Mingulay been true, he would, 
in a day, have sloughed the 
ancient sinner and come out 
clean and estimable. 

But Dark John’s information 
was wrong. No doubt he had 
himself been deceived, and the 
inn-keeper, with the true secret 
perhaps, was already in posses- 
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sion. Could it have been for 
any other reason the sloop had 
shown herself so indifferent to 
Mingulay, and sailed the other 
side of Barra? Eriskay—the 
Weaver’s Stack — somewhere 
there was the fifty-year for- 
tune. 

With the storm possessing 
Carnan even to its hollows 
and its very roots, he lay the 
night long, waiting for the 
morning. In lulls of wind 
he sometimes tried the depths 
again for his own comfort, 
crying down the name of his 
companion, but always vainly. 
The night seemed the last of 
nights, wherein sun and day 
are dreams only and never had 
reality. When at last a dun 
sky revealed itself over him, he 
was almost at the stage of an 
indifference. All will, all in- 
terest in things, were gone, 
washed out of him by the rain 
that poured the night long; 
and his hunger, one time fran- 
tic, was turned to pain, that 
almost revolted at the thought 
of eating again. JBefore the 
light was well in the funnel 
of the rock, and while there 
was still danger in descending, 
he prepared to leave, and it 
was then a thing happened 
that almost seemed the trick 
of a mischievous fate. 

As he was going over the 
edge of the shelf that had so 
cruelly disappointed him, his 
hand on it for the last time, 
his fingers touched a coin. It 
lay among the litter of the 
gulls. His movements through 
the night had brought it to the 
surface, and when he rubbed 
it clean and found it a piece 
of French gold, a vexation 





swept through him that was 
more intense than any he had 
felt before, for there was the 
single evidence that after all 
Dark John was right, and this 
had been the hiding-place for 
the Arkaig ulaidh. 

He stopped long enough to 
turn over every patch of grass 
and search every crack that was 
visible, and left only when it 
was plain that a bare floor 
and a bare back wall were 
before him. Then he quitted 
the ledge with reluctance, as 
if he thought he was the 
victim of enchantment, and 
that by-and-by, if he only 
waited, he would see the stuff 
that was now invisible. What 
a fool he had been to think old 
Dermosary or Father Ludovick 
would leave twenty thousand 
pounds tarnishing uselessly here 
for the sake of a sentiment! 

So much did his vexation 
master him at this new dis- 
covery, that his anxiety about 
Dark John and the pangs of 
his hunger were forgotten for 
a while. The day was still 
but beginning, and the pool 
below invisible, till he came 
half-way down. What struck 
him oddly at first was that 
the old man was not to be 
seen: he had compelled his 
mind to think so much on 
him as waiting below, grum- 
bling, that this was unbeliev- 
able. Clutching a willow-root, 
and bending over to look to 
the bottom of the cleft, he 
could scarcely convince himself 
that Dark John was not there. 
The thought that he was 
drowned after all filled Col 
again with horror: he had for 
some moments the agony of a 
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second murder. He trembled 
in every limb; the willow- 
shrub he held shook in the 
cleft of rock it grew from, 
and, losing his hold, he fell to 
the next terrace with a shock 
that sickened him. 

When he sat up, new pains 
wrenched his body, and his 
right arm, he found, was use- 
less. And yet he made a dis- 
covery then that gladdened 
him. It was that the yawl, 
as well as the old man, was 
missing. He had no thought 
of it till his eyes fell on the 
peg to which Dark John had 
fastened the boat, and when 
he saw it tethered nothing he 
gave a cry of astonishment. 
Across the pool, and deep into 
the gallery that led to it, he 
could see quite clearly; the 
water lay blackly in the wan 
dawn light, at ebb, with green 
slime showing on the walls for 
feet below high-water mark. 
Dark John was gone, and had 
taken the boat with him! 

Col crept to the lowest ter- 
race, racked in body, but for a 
while more eased in mind, for 
at least he was not guilty of 
manslaughter. Limpets scabbed 
the rock at the water-edge ; he 
loosened them with a knife, and 
gouged them out with his thumb, 
eating them without muchrelish, 
pondering the while what Dark 
John’s object was, and whether, 
if it was in a natural anger he 
went, he would have a speedy 
remorse and return. He counted 
much on the old man’s fealty to 
him, so that for a little he was 
not greatly troubled by the 
thought of the difficulties of 
escape, though these were 
plainly manifest tohim. There 
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was but the one way out of the 
place for any living creature 
wanting wings—through the 
gallery and its quarter-mile of 
gloomy water of a depth un- 
fathomed. It was some time 
before it came to him that, fine 
swimmer as he was, this was 
not the swimming, even at his 
best, that he would willingly 
set out on, and with his injuries 
it was utterly beyond him. 

For hours Col lay expectant, 
his eye on the mouth of the 
gallery, from which he could 
not let himself believe the yawl 
at any moment was not certain 
to return. Every circumstance 
sustained his hope: the terrors 
of the deep would not permit 
Dark John to venture alone on 
the open sea, that was still 
tempestuous, from the shelter 
of the creek, where he was 
trapped by his fears as surely 
as his master. And, besides, 
he dared not, even if he could, 
make round for the habitable 
parts of Mingulay or the neigh- 
bour isles without Col, who had 
been seen to leave Dalvoolin 
with him. 

These thoughts for hours 
were comforting, but nothing 
happened to confirm them. 
Once for a little, when the tide 
was at its first flowing, there 
was a sound in the gallery that 
filled Col with the jubilance of 
relief —the lap of water on 
clinker planks, the soft thud of 
timber, as if the yawl laboured 
to return in the narrow passage. 
He cried the name of his com- 
panion, but never got an answer, 
and the hopeful rumour ceased, 
leaving a stillness more ominous 
than before. 

The sun came out at midday. 

R 
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It glared from the eye of the 
hill on him—ardent, unnatural, 
small, and swift in passage. 
Not long it stayed, but stirred 
the thousand birds on the upper 
cliff into wild discordance, their 
multitude, their indifference to 
himself, amazing and disturb- 
ing Col. Their liberty to quit 
so easily the pit that prisoned 
himself spurred him even in his 
pains to try the upper ledges 
again, to seek if he had not 
overlooked some exit there. He 
crawled from terrace to terrace; 
but his broken body would not 
bear the exercise, and he was 
bound at last to return to the 
water-edge, and there thirst of 
the most anguishing kind as- 
sailed him, with no means of 
assuaging it; the brine of the 
shell-fish seemed to cake on his 
palate. 

Night poured on Carnan and 
filled the cup of it with black- 
ness. He slept till morning 
feverishly, hearing in night- 
mares Dark John’s cries, far 
off and bitterly craving, now 
the accent of humanity, now 
the veritable voice of the sea; 
hearing, too, and that in 
moments half-awake, the lap- 
ping of the water on the boards 
of the yawl that had abandoned 
him. Hunger and thirst made 
the day that followed desperate. 
Black blanks came in among 
the hours of light ; time was no 
more for him, nor hope, till one 
night there floated in on the 
high tide, among the scum of 
the stormy seas round Mingu- 
lay, the yawl herself, as black 
as death in the light of a moon 
that set the pool on fire, Her 
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jib flapped as when he had left 
her to climb for fortune; the 
figure of Dark John sat propped 
against the mast. 

Col raised himself on his arm 
and tried to cry, but his voice 
refused obedience. The boat 
floated in the middle of the 
pool without any help from 
wind or oar, the figure on her 
motionless. She was scarcely 
her own length from him, and 
swung her bow a moment, as if 
she meant to leave again and 
come no nearer. With one 
wild rallying of his senses he 
plunged into the water and 
swam for some tortured strokes 
till his hand was on her gunnel. 
There was a terror in the look 
of her; no innocent kindly boat 
was here, his agent of deliver- 
ance; it seemed some deadly 
craft of fever-wanderings, that 
sails unnatural seas. 

And then the moon gave up 
her secret! For a second he 
saw Dark John’s face turned 
round to look at him, the jaw 
fallen, the eyeballs withered, a 
body below it broken on the 
thwart where it had fallen from 
the cliff, the limbs spread out 
unnaturally. The boat, adrift 
from her tether, had lingered in 
the gallery all these tides, and 
now — God over all !— ’twas 
Death come back for him! 

The yawl heeled over with 
his weight; the body fell on 
his shoulders; the tide was 
sucking his feet, and he sank 
with his burden, with trom 
lighe—incubus—spoil of the sea 
he had robbed at Michaelmas— 
to the dark, expectant, patient 
depths, 
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For days the islands lay in 
the very throat of storm, the 
Minch and Atlantic trying their 
best to break them, the Sounds 
continually white and furious or 
wrapped in fogs. Boats were 
lost on Barra Head; a ship 
from the sunny side of the 
world came in with all her 
folk on Eriskay, and they died 
on a Sunday on gaunt Rhu 
Breabadair, doubtless thinking 
of their orchards and _ their 
flowers. Boisdale presbytery 
sat in the shelter of Our Lady 
Star as snug as a nut in the 
noisy forest, full of happiness 
(except when thinking of the 
seamen on the tossing spar), 
and nothing knowing of the 
tragedies that lay beyond the 
channels. 

When Anna was at her 
baking, Ludovick would come 
out to stand on the rock of 
Stella Maris and drink tempest, 
or tramp along the machar 
sand, surrendered in his mind 
to the ancient mother, and 
getting a gaiety of spirit so 
no other way available. To- 
gether they sat at night 
hearkening to the thousand 
ghosts of Ossian over Hecla 
and Benmore ; his very sermons 
borrowed something from the 
season, and shook the chapel 
rafters. “Och! dear, now, isn’t 
he fine, fine?” said the Boisdale 
people, and went home, them- 
selves uplifted. 

Came news from the other 
side of Uist that Col was 
unusually long from home; 
his horse was found in Dal- 
voolin, and some one had seen 


him set out on the yawl 
with Dark John, who was 
missing too, but this was not 
alarming: Col’s business might 
have sent him into Barra 
or Benbecula, and the storm 
might readily have kept him 
there. To Ludovick sometimes 
came an apprehension that he 
was ashamed of, involving, as 
it did, a doubt of Col’s last 
shred of honour: he never 
mentioned it to his sister, and 
yet it was on his tongue-tip 
often, when she was on the 
subject of her strange advent- 
ure at Creggans Inn. That 
he never blamed her for so 
easily relinquishing her secret 
did not much surprise her— 
that, indeed, was like him,— 
but she thought it curious that 
he never seemed to contemplate 
punishment for the wretches 
who had been responsible. He 
had had only a word—more 
sorrowful than angry — for 
Dark John when that old 
rogue came ashore from the 
sloop with her: for the inn- 
keeper of Benbecula he had 
an odd pity that was half 
amusement. 

“Let them go!” said he; 
“their punishment is in other 
hands,” and hushed the 
islanders, who were furious 
for justice. It was a policy 
that pleased Anna, who was, 
herself, the very soul of for- 
giveness, perhaps because it 
was by her tribulations Duncan 
was to be restored. For he 
was coming back—she never 
let herself doubt it; coming 
back the more quickly when he 
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should know how she had 
suffered, and was now the 


.possessor of no unlucky fortune. 
When Ludovick was abroad, 
rain-battered, shouting poetry 
on the sand, rejoicing in the 
tempest, she was praying for 
better weather as she bustled 
about her household offices, 
because these stormy seas cut 
Uist off entirely from the 
world where her hopes were, 
and her thoughts. 

“Boreas,” would she say to 
Ludovick, “have done, in 
pity, with thy gales!” 

“What!” he would answer 
slyly; “for the sake of the 
drying of clothes?” 

“Oh, I have other reasons, 
your reverence,” she told him 
boldly; and he would smile, 
knowing them very well. 

One night the storm blew as 
if its final breath was in it, and 
at daybreak it was the calm 
that wakened Anna, accus- 
tomed so long to sleep through 
the sounding of wind and sea. 
The Isles sparkled in sunshine, 
the sea laughed to its rim; in 
her bosom gushed a sense of 
wellbeing that presaged, as she 
felt, some speedy happiness. 

It came, next day, with the 
sloop’s return. 

Not from the Happy Return 
had she looked for it—that 
vessel now ill-reputed more than 
ever ; it amazed her indeed that 
it should so soon come back to 
a harbour where its influence 
had been so evil. 

She and Ludovick stood at 
the porch and watched the 
sloop drop anchor. Herskipper 
came ashore alone, passed 
through the crowd of folk who 
jeered and threatened him, and 
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boldly marched up to the pres- 
bytery. 

“T’m here, Master Ludovick,” 
said he, “and in all my life I 
have never run a better cargo.” 

“T hope it is one more will- 
ing than your last,” said the 
priest. 

“Willing enough, I'll assure 
you, and I’m here to make a 
bargain for it. I’m asking no 
more, Master Ludovick and 
Herself, than your forgiveness.” 

Ludovick put his hand on his 
shoulder. ‘“ Dan, Dan,” said he, 
“you're a foolish fellow, the 
cat’s-paw for a ruffian.” 

“By my faith! and I have 
got rid of him, then, and I’m 
in that droll state I cannot tell 
the name of my own ship’s 
owner. But that is a small 
affair beside the other news 
that I have for you. Put your 
eye, Miss Anna, on the Happy 
Return, and tell me if you see 
a passenger.” 


Anna’s heart leaped; his 
words could have but one 
meaning. ‘“Not—not Mr 


Duncan?” she said, all red, 
and then quite pale for fear. 
“Nobody else if Dan Mac- 
Neil has the use of his eyes and 
all his other faculties. Two or 
three splendid dances have I 
lost this week in Arisaig, that 
I might be the one to take him 
back. I’m not a bit complain- 
ing, though I’m the boy for the 
dancing ; if it was twenty-and- 
three, and twenty to it, I would 
have come with yon fellow to 
Boisdale gaily. I made but the 
single pact with him—that he 
should let me have the chance 
to come the first ashore and 
tell you. It was the only way 
I thought I ever could make 
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the face of me welcome again 
in Boisdale.” 

“Indeed,” cried Anna, glad 
and trembling, “you are wel- 
come,” and took the skipper’s 
hand. 

Boisdale was merry that 
night: the piper fellow on 
Kinavreck played so lustily he 
almost burst the bag of his 
noble instrument, and there 
was dancing in the townships, 
such as Jib-boom delighted in 
—the dancing that may stop 
for supper but never for sleep. 

“What do you say, my dear, 
to Tir-nan-oig?” asked Duncan. 
They fled from the sound of the 
revellers and together launched 
the Ron. She sat in his arm 
and heard his heart beat at her 
ear and felt his breath in her 
hair, and over him there came 
the birchen odour. A half-moon 
swung like a halbert - head 
among the stars; the Sound 
was filled with gold. Along 
the shores the little waves 
went lapping softly; burns 
tinkled down the sands. For 
long they sailed in silence, 
indulgent of their illusion that 
this indeed was Tir-nan-oig, 
where comes no grief nor 
ageing. They rounded Orosay, 
and heard the whooper swan in 
his sleep ; the night was gener- 
ous of its memories, that came 
to them often again when they 
saw their children sail in the 
bay of Corodale. 

“Oh!” she said at last, 
“how I wearied!” 

“And I!” said Duncan. 
“The lad I tutored must have 
thought me crazy, walking my 
room till morning, thinking, 
thinking, and every separate 
thought a different grief. I 
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had made up my mind that as 
you did not write to me you 
were determined to forget ; and 
so I came to find out for 
myself.” 

“Oh!” she cried, and drew 
away from him; “was that 
your trust in me? I never 
doubted for a moment.” 

He drew her to his side 
again and looked into her eyes, 
deep orbs that held the moon. 
“Not once?” he asked her 
softly. 

“Only once, and _ briefly, 
when your brother came,” she 
admitted. “Could you blame 
me?” 

“T had in him, I’m sure, a 
firm defender,” said Duncan. 

“Indeed you had,” she an- 
swered, remembering only all 
Col’s crafiy sentences, that 
seemed genuine to her inno- 
cence. “Poor Col! I fear I vexed 
him. I think he sometimes 
fancied, like yourself, that I 
was willing to forget.” 

“Forget! How lucky, may- 
be, was he then,” said Duncan. 
“But you did not.” 

She nestled in his arms. “I 
did not, dear,” saidshe. ‘ Were 
we not together once in Tir- 
nan-oig? Who comes back 
from Tir-nan-oig?” 

The Ron—oh happy galley! 
surely no other boat in all the 
world bore freight more preci- 
ous than these two hearts— 
swam through the liquid gold ; 
jewels from the deep came 
beaded on her sides, and broke 
profuse and glowing at her 
bow. Out to their doors came 
the elder folk of Boisdale, and 
looked on what had once been 
so familiar. “ Herself is satis- 
fied,” said they, sharing her 
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happiness. They heard her 


sing. Her voice came over 
the water from Orosay’s lee, 
a sound enchanting — Bride’s 
voice that hushes the children 
and wrings the hearts of men. 


Father Ludovick left the 
revelry of his people and drew 
aside Jib-boom. “What have 
you done with your master?” 
he asked him. 

“ Master! I never had one; 
my name’s MacNeil. But there 
was a fellow yonder sometimes 
paid me wages,” said the 
skipper. “For him you may 
well be inquiring ; he is gone for 
good, and a widow’s at grass 
over yonder in Creggans.” 

“What! Not dead?” cried 
Ludovick. 

“Not that I know of; but 
I'll swear there’s a halter some- 
where ready for him. I took 
him to the mainland, and there 
in a hurry he left me when 
he saw this gentleman of Coro- 
dale.” 

“ What did you find in Ming- 
ulay ?” asked the priest. 

.“We never went,” said the 
skipper, “for I have been there 
before. When Herself went 
ashore, ‘Now let us slant for 
Mingulay,’ says the Sergeant, 
‘for I have an object.’ ‘You 
need not trouble to go so far,’ 
I told him. ‘There has not 
been a coin of the Arkaig ulaidh 
on Mingulay for a dozen of 
years ;’ and I told him on my 
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oath what there’s not another 
in all the islands knows except 
myself — unless — unless — it 
might be Father Ludovick.” 
“T have known it,” said the 
priest, “since old Corodale, who 
stole it, went to his death in an 
agony for the sin. And you 


are the other man who aided 
him ? 


I always thought it 
you, but never 


“T was that same,” confessed 
Jib-boom, “my shame to say 
it! And all I got, and all I 
asked for it, was the skippering 
of his sloop.” 

“Tn his crime, then, was but 
the one grace—that he never 
mentioned your name, but took 
the blame entirely on himself.” 

Behind them the sound of the 
pipes went blithely ; out on the 
Sound the sails of the Ron were 
black against the gold of the 
moon. Ludovick saw the lovers, 
so happy because they did not 
know. Old Corodale — old 
rogue !—he had hoped to make 
amends for his sin by giving 
the Church a minister with the 
surplus of his thievings. The 
Church was saved that ill be- 
quest; but what of Col’s in- 
heritance of the paternal avar- 
ice ? 

“T have a fear,” said Ludo- 
vick to himself. “ Father and 
son—father and son; both of 
them fools of the fifty -year 
fortune. To-morrow I'll go to 
Mingulay.” 
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EVERY angler knows my 
river: is it not, indeed, famous 
in song and story? Its salmon 
are many and great, and 
mathematicians will tell you, 
with awe, of the cost per foot 
of its dimpled sinuous face. 
For me it has other, even 
deeper, charms. There is a 
heathery eminence, reached by 
a steep broken track through 
the fir-trees, and from this the 
eye may command its course 
for several miles. Seen thus, it 


becomes an epitome of many 
rivers. Directly below, almost 
beneath one’s feet, lies the 
deep sullen pool (the Hell Pot 
of the angling diaries), dark- 
ened by sheer cliffs, and visible 
only through the drooping ever- 


green branches of the firs. If 
there be any who care to share 
my fancies and to look with me 
on my river as upon a living 
thing, feminine in its vagaries, 
I would say that just here she 
is suffering from a fit of tem- 
porary depression, so real to 
her that she refuses to reflect 
the fleecy clouds which move 
in any numbers in the pale 
sky above her head, choosing 
rather the images of rocks and 
of desponding fir-trees. But 
this is a mere mood. She sees 
the absurdity of it herself, and 
In @ moment or two more she 
braces herself to cast it from 
her. At the tail of the pool 
there is a foss, and beyond, 
great boulders, many sub- 
merged, but others, green with 
dripping moss, standing full 
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in her course flatly disputing 
her passage. She sweeps by 
haughtily enough, but the 
stress is greater than she 
reckons upon. Witness her 
emotion, in her dishevelled 
streams and the whiteness of 
her broken foam. But it is 
all an affair of moments. 
Sweet green levels await her, 
where the sandpipers fly low 
on the shingle, and the lazy 
Highland cattle, in black and 
ruddy gold, browse content- 
edly almost in line with her 
breast. 

Now, in a breath, my Lady is 
her sunny self again, and she 
ripples on, coquetting with the 
swallows, and dimpling into a 
thousand smiles at a glance 
from the sun. She is happy 
now and at peace, but from 
this heathery vantage-ground 
the eye pierces her futurity. 
There are many troubles in 
store for her. A great tree, 
uprooted by a storm, has fallen 
across her channel. She meets 
it with indignant leaps and 
tosses, easily surmounting it, 
but flecks of foam mark her 
temper. The smallest spray 
dipping downwards mars her 
serenity, and she breaks into 
angry little swirls. I turn 
away thoughtfully. The gift 
of prophecy, welcome enough 
at Newmarket or Ascot, has its 
sadder side. Who would care 
to hint to this bright wayward 
being of the awful ravine which 
lies ahead, waiting to hurl her, 
in lashed and moaning frag- 
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ments, through a maze of tor- 
turing rocks? 

I was barely a boy when 
I first fell in love with her. 
In ordinary cases when you fall 
in love, you remain in your 
fallen state, happy it may be, 
but calm. But she, by reason 
of her eternal youth, and her 
constantly changing charms, 
renews the original thrill at 
every chance meeting. She 
varies with the weather, and 
the sun, and the seasons, never 
permitting domesticity to drift 
into monotony. For myself, 
my affection was pure enough, 
as such things go, but I see 
now it was never altogether 
free from a mercenary taint. 
She brought with her no small 
dowry. In right conditions, 
you could count on a fish in the 
run below the foss, and every 
stream was rich in promises 


rarely altogether unfulfilled. 


It may be (I am nothing 
unless candid) that these car- 
nalities moved me chiefly at 
first, and that her spiritual 
side remained to be disclosed 
later. But it surely forced 
itself upon me at last. Why 
else do I so often steal to my 
eyrie here—on good fishing 
days, too—to watch her wind- 
ing like a glistening snake, her 
folds here and there lost in 
greenery, or like a silver chain 
cast down carelessly on a Lilli- 
putian landscape, — imperfect 
similes both, for she has noth- 
ing of venom nor of metallic 
hardness about her. Certain 
it is that I come here, often 
with a book (which I never 
by any chance read, for the 
sun seems to suppress print 
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as it does artificial fire); and 
“nearer to heaven by this fair 
height of hill,” as somebody 
has said, and with the fir sum- 
mits at my feet, 1 watch my 
Lady, as, all unconscious of ob- 
servation, she saunters to the 
sea. 

I have bought a prism glass, 
perhaps with a vague thought 
of wringing some of Nature’s 
secrets from her. If so, it has 
helped me little. It is a great 
possession, bringing the nearer 
curve of the river so near that 
I seem almost able to touch 
the water with my hand. But 
when, magician-like, I bring it 
to my side, I see that it is 
still river and rock and shingle 
merely. The spirit I once 
so longed to capture, which 
made its presence known in 
the whisper of a leaf or 
the murmur of a rill in a 
dimly seen recess, still evades 
me—evades me, I fear, more 
persistently as I grow older. 
Once upon a time it seemed 
to come very near, hovering 
just above my head like a 
bird frightened to alight. But 
although the intimations of its 
presence, always faint, grow 
fainter, I never lose my early 
faith. The defect is in myself. 
Endymion on Latmos must be 
gifted with starry eyes; prism 
glasses will serve him not 
at all. 

Still, I would not decry this 
achievement of science. Far 
away, at the farther side of the 
river, a steep cliff almost over- 
hangs the stream. It is bare, 
save for a tiny larch, which has 
found precarious foothold in a 
crevice. At this distance, the 
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tree is little more than a dim 
blur on the face of the rock. 
The glass shows me every in- 
dentation on the stone, every 
fibre and spray of the tiny 
growth. As I look, a willow- 
wren alights on the trembling 
boughs. What charm tempts 
it to leave the safe harbourage 
of the lower woods, to seek this 
perilous resting-place? All is 
blackness and desolation around, 
and the slender branch dips 
with its weight nearer the rag- 
ing torrent below. I think I 
understand the feeling a little. 
It must be a very young bird. 
As it comes nearer to the tip of 
the bough, with delicate fiutter- 
ings and darting of bill, a bond 
of sympathy arises between 
us. I congratulate myself upon 
the thought that grown-up 
creatures would not understand 
either of us. 


The prism glass has other 


uses. When I look up the 
stream I can make out far 
away the chimneys of the 
little hotel, almost hidden by 
the trees. The stretch of water 
here for a mile or more is of 
little use for angling, consist- 
ing, as it does fcr the most part, 
of shallow fiats. It is known 
as the hotel water, and people 
come to the hotel, I am told, 
lured by the great name that 
the river bears. There is one 
decent stream at the end of 
the lower reach; but the more 
tempting casts trench on the 
boundary of the great pro- 
prietor, and are duly guarded 
by his myrmidons. 

Of these myrmidons, Malcolm 
Macgregor, a true Highlander, 
red of beard and stern of 
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vise.ge, is the chief. He has a 
surpassing contempt for the 
“hotel folk,” but, indeed, for 
whom of Sassenach blood has 
he not a surpassing contempt ? 
Even I, who pay him his wages 
week by week, pay him not as 
a master pays hisman. Rather 
do I come as a vassal bringing 
tribute to his lord. Yet, proud 
as he may be, compelling def- 
erence, the Macgregor is no 
hard man when you get to the 
heart of him. Approached in 
a right spirit, I know of none 
who can more readily unbend. 
But he brooks no interference 
with his rights. 

Often from my eyrie Isee poor 
devils sally from the inn, and at 
length, weary of flailing their 
hopeless flats, they draw near 
to the proscribed limit and cast 
hungry glances beyond. But 
this is a law-abiding country, 
and they turn sadly away. 
Sometimes ladies join this 
legion of the damned, but they 
have greater resource, and soon 
abandon despair for luncheon 
and flirtation. One, however, 
seems different from the rest: 
she throws a pretty line, and is 
fully intent on her work. Un- 
chilled by a steady succession 
of blanks, she often comes to 
the water-side. When weary 
of dreaming I sometimes turn 
to the little alert form, topped 
by a Tam o’ Shanter, and find 
food for contemplation in the 
varying expressions of her 
small piquant face as she casts 
or recovers her line. The 
power of the glass gives a 
sense of familiarity which 
seems to me unfair. But re- 
flection sets me at rest. After 
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all, a girl, scientifically con- 
sidered, is merely an object of 
natural history. Her claims to 
thoughtful observation are at 
least equal to those of a heron 
or an otter. I see at once that 
my scruples are trivial. She 
is a@ mere accessory to the 
scenery. 

By degrees a spirit of com- 
radeship arises between us. 
The fact that she is oblivious 
of it makes it none the less 
real: indeed, I think, her un- 
consciousness gives an ease to 
our intimacy which it would 
otherwise lack. With this con- 
siderable tract of country be- 
tween us, she has no need of 
reticence. The least things 
that move her—the stir of a 
distant bird, the sight of a 
flower, the turning of a stone 
beneath her foot—all come out 
in her face in the pretti- 


Ordin- 


est way imaginable. 
ary countenances are masks, 


stamped at stated intervals 
with well-considered emotions. 
Here I have wonder, admira- 
tion, naughtiness, dismay, fol- 
lowing one another with the 
rapidity and the sweet spon- 
taneity of the ripples on the 
face of my Sovereign Lady 
herself. 

It always seems to me a 
little disrespectful to a bird or 
a flower not to know its name. 
To know genera and species is 
not enough: I crave a single 
term to cognominate and so 
distinguish each living organ- 
ism from its fellows. That my 
river-side friend is human and 
a girl does not satisfy me; I 
want to mark her off in my 
own mind from humanity and 
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all other girls. So I call her 
“Fairy Grey,” after a salmon- 
fly I once invented. 

There is a large mossy rock 
in the river, flat as a dining- 
table, to be reached by a 
succession of little leaps 
from smaller stepping-stones. 
Through these the tide swirls 
rather ominously. The rock 
gives good standing-room for a 
cast to the opposite bank, where 
a tempting stream curls and 
rushes in the shade of the 
hollow. Fairy has not yet 
ventured to this rock, but to- 
day I see her turning wistful 
glances to so obvious a coign of 
vantage. She will win it too, 
if I have read her aright. It 
is not an easy thing, for a slip 
on the jagged stones will send 
her into three or four feet of 
rather fast water, but she gains 
it at last successfully. Now, 
my little lady: a cast, light as 
thistle-down, just where the 
water breaks by the big stone. 
If a salmon resides in your dis- 
piriting length at all, you’ll find 
him there. How you'll land 
him, if you do hook him, is a 
matter for after-consideration. 
Right: a lovely cast, straight, 
delicate, true to an inch. I 
question if I could have bettered 
it myself. But pause not, even 
for the praise of Sir Hubert 
Stanley. Try about two feet 
lower. There, he comes: the 
very torrent lifts with his 
mighty coming. He missed it, 
however. Never mind. Give 
him a full five minutes. Light 
your pipe, and bide, as Mac- 
gregor would say. 

Fairy has no pipe, not even 
a cigarette. But she possesses 
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her soul in patience for the 
allotted time. A_ superficial 
observer might think her 
stoical, even callous; but the 
set of the upper lip and the 
grip on the rod bear witness 
to tremulous emotions held 
bravely in check, Now— 
gently—without undue haste. 
Lightly below the _ stone. 
Good. He has it: a mighty 
mass of silver tears the flood 
apart. The upheaved water 
bursts into foam as he turns 
and dives. This time he 
plainly means business. And 
the little wrist has turned on 
him smartly, sending the hook 
home. The line zip - zips 
through the water, and the 
reel screams. I see Fairy’s 
face for a moment. Oh that I 


could engrave those features in 
imperishable brass! fix that 
expression of agonised bliss, so 
that for all after-time thought- 


less generations might know 
why earth’s choicest spirits 
must perforce go. a- fishing. 
But I may not stay. Now, 
listen, Fairy. Don’t move 
wildly. There is not the least 
hurry. He is bound to go 
down to the Hell Pot, but 
you've line enough for that. 
Keep at the low side of that 
oak-tree; the water is only 
two or three feet deep: then 
you'll get on terms with him 
from that flat shelf of rock. 
Bravo, little one!— you have 
taken the only course possible : 
taken it pluckily, too, for the 
stream was well up to your 
waist. Now you are all right. 
Let him rest awhile. Remem- 
ber, he has to bear the whole 
strain of that beautiful arch 
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which your rod is describing. 
When he moves again he will 
probably go over the foss; but 
don’t let that worry you. It 
is not so bad as it looks, and 
you can follow him all the way. 
Check him if he tries to go up. 
Yes; I know these moments: 
they are hard to bear. But, 
courage! With that bend upon 
him he is not having all the 
fun to himself at the bottom of 
the pot. Put on all the weight 
that you think your trace will 
reasonably stand. .. . 

Ha! he tires of it at length : 
I thought he would. Jove! 
What arush! The Wild Irish 
Express isn’t in it. I don’t al- 
together wonder that the blood 
drops from your pretty cheeks, 
even from your lips, leaving 
you pallid as a white rose. But 
it’s all perfectly right; he’s 
going over the foss, just as I told 
you. No matter, the water is 
fairly clear beyond. If your 
tacklestands this strain, you will 
kill him, to a dead certainty, in 
the easy reaches below... . I 
think you may now rest those 
weary little hands: he is getting 
more amenable to reason. Bring 
him into that reedy pool, where 
so many of his forefathers have 
died before him. Steady ! don’t 
hurry him. Now, quick with 
the gaff. You have a gaff, of 
course. But I beg your pardon, 
so thorough a little work-woman 
would hardly be without one. 
And, now you bring it to the 
front, I see what a thoroughly 
workmanlike little instrument 
it is, 

My vision grows blurred 
here. Something is wrong 
with the glass, so I wipe it on 
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my sleeve. Now, I see a man 
running: Macgregor, plainly, 
with that tawny beard of his 
flowing in the breeze. I had 
no idea that his dignity would 
admit of so extreme a pace. 
I turn to Fairy, who has just 
got her fish on the bank, where 
he flattens the herbage by the 
beat of his mighty sides. Oh, 
my dear, my dear! It never 
occurred to me, and I'll swear 
it never occurred to you. We 
are trespassing ; poaching; we 
are caught red-handed, killing 
salmon on the holy waters of 
the Great Panjandrum himself. 

Impelled by some unknown 
force, the glass fixes itself upon 
Macgregor’s face. It is stern 
with an awful sternness. Hate, 
scorn, outraged majesty, a whole 
legion of dire passions, are con- 
centrated in that stony glare, 
as he turns to the shuddering 
malefactor at his feet. He 
speaks, and from the move- 
ment of his lips I infer the 
bitter irony of his words. Now 
he takes the rod, gaff, and fish, 
and soon the mournful pro- 
cession wends its way through 
the little glen in the direction 
of the lodge behind the fir- 
trees. My heart bleeds for 
Fairy, arrested, disarmed, borne 
away to interview the grim 
proprietor himself. 

But I may not rest inactive. 
Here at least is no place for 
tears. I see that, somehow or 
other, my ineffective person- 
ality must intervene, but the 
difficulties appal me. I reach 
the end of the glen just as the 
sad little cortége bears down 
upon me. Intuitively I know 
that my name and status are 
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being set forth, and my spirit 
sinks. From the deeps of my 
misery I steal a glance at 
Fairy. Sorely stricken as she 
may be, I note that she is still 
unquelled. I observe, too, that 
although distance may lend 
enchantment, propinquity has 
definite advantages of its own. 
Now Macgregor is addressing 
me. Armed at every point 
with truth and justice, he scorns 
prolixity: his indictment is a 
model of terse finality. Incom- 
mon civility I raise my cap to 
the lady ; yet even this must be 
done with a side-glance at Mac- 
gregor, lest unawares it should 
prejudice the sacred cause. 
Again I steal a glance at Fairy. 
I would give worlds to be per- 
mitted even the ghost of a 
propitiatory smile. But, with 
Macgregor’s steely eye upon 
me, I see the impossibility at 
once. No: Justice, Truth, 
Logic range themselves in im- 
penetrable array against my 
poor little comrade, and I fall 
back helplessly. 

But stay: I have already 
said that Fairy herself is as 
yet unquelled: she may still 
have weapons in her armoury 
to oppose the redoubted Three. 
She has. She begins to cry: 
at least, not to cry exactly, 
but her sweet lips quiver om- 
inously, and her eyes grow like 
drowning violets. “It was the 
first salmon I ever caught,” she 
pleads, “and I have tried s0 
hard!” These manifestations 
do not seem much on paper 
to set against Justice, Truth, 
and Logic, but they have 
served in times gone by, and 
they bring one coward strag- 
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gler back to her standard on 
the instant. After all, what 
are these mere abstract phrases 
—what is Macgregor himself— 
against Fairy? I will recall 
Flodden, and assert myself. 
Hang Macgregor! In my 
new-born zeal I would order 
him to take the lady’s fish 
for her to her hotel, but I 
feel that here courage would 
lapse into foolhardiness. 

In the end, I temporise with 
Macgregor and Truth and Jus- 
tice. I commend him for his 
devotion to duty, but I point 
out to him, in an aside, that 
we have no legal power to 
arrest. I point out further 
that so flagrant a case requires 
my own personal attention. He 
is not altogether convinced, but 
I am grateful to him, inas- 
much as he goes away. Fin- 
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ally, I take the lady’s fish for 
her to the hotel, myself. 


In my private judgment this 
tale ends here. Fairy, how- 
ever, says that it does not. 
She desires me, most unreason- 
ably as I think, to add a mass 
of purely private detail, which 
she contends, curiously enough, 
is the only interesting part of 
the whole business. Yet as I, 
with my truer masculine per- 
ception, see clearly that this 
would only weary, and even 
irritate, the intelligent reader, 
and further, as Fairy has just 
gone out with Macgregor to 
try one of the lower pools, I 
seize the opportunity to slip 
this manuscript into the post- 
bag, with all its imperfections 
on its head. 

H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. 
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THE rhinoceros with which 
this article deals was said to 
have a blue horn, and, as I 
will tell later on in the story 
of Kanda Daud, a marvellous 
cure was ascribed to the effi- 
cacy of the dye won from 
it. It was one of the large 
one-horned species, and its 
footprints proved it to be an 
exceptionally big one of its 
kind. It was well known 
throughout a wide district: it 
was a Kramat the Malays said; 
that is to say, it was credited 
with supernatural powers, and 
was supposed to be protected 
against all dangers by a guard- 
ian spirit. Every animal that 


attaches itself to one locality 
and establishes a reputation for 
daring or cunning, and that is 


fortunate enough to escape a 
few ill-directed bullets, comes 
in a few years to be considered 
Kramat, and is in many cases 
imagined to be a reincarna- 
tion of a deceased celebrity. 
Animals under the protection 
of another world will generally 
treat the human inhabitants of 
the district honoured by their 
presence with a benign con- 
sideration bordering on conde- 
scension. A Kramat elephant 
will walk by the rice- fields 
leaving the crops untouched, 
and a child might drive away 
a Kramat tiger that strolled 
too near the cattle-folds. But 
this brute had killed three men, 
one of them entirely without 
provocation, and had wounded 
others. He would turn aside 
for no one, so it was said; on 


the contrary, if met in the 
jungle, he would either stand 
his ground and then slowly 
advance in the direction from 
which he had been disturbed, 
or he would charge forthwith. 
For some twenty years, since 
the date of the episode of 
Kanda Daud alluded to above, 
he had been a terror in the 
Pinjih valley (from which he 
took his name among European 
shikaris of “the Pinjih rhino”), 
and wood-cutters and searchers 
for rotan and gutta would not 
venture near his haunts unless 
in large parties. So old a 
veteran had of course his scars 
to show, and he was popularly 
reported to carry a hundred 
bullets in his body. (I may 
say that I only found two of 
them; but as he fell in a 
marsh, where the bullets could 
only be found by groping in 
the water by the decomposed 
remains, it is probable that 
many were lost.) 

Many years ago the headman 
of the district had organised a 
party of five picked Malays, 
who met the rhinoceros and 
fired fifty shots at him. “It 
was no child’s play,” the old 
man said, turning fiercely on 


-one of an audience who had 


criticised the shooting. “If a 
bullet felled the brute he picked 
himself up at once, and if a shot 
missed he charged forthwith: a 
hundred men might have fired 
more shots, but they could not 
have done more to kill him.” 
And he added with a scowl, 
“The end of the matter is, that 
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you can’t kill an animal that 
won't die.” 

Thereafter the Malays left 
him in peace; but from about 
1890 onwards most of the 
Europeans in Kinta made more 
or less determined efforts to 
bring him to account, and on 
several occasions men came up 
to him but were unable to shoot 
effectively. Once the district 
magistrate managed to get on 
terms with him, but was 
charged so often and so deter- 
minedly in very thick scrub 
that he had to beat a retreat, 
and leave the rhinoceros master 
of the field. In the dull record 
of failures there was, however, 
one light spot. The attendant 
spirit of Kramat animals has 
power to deceive the hunter by 
altering the appearance of the 
hunted animal or by giving its 
shape to one of the hunters or 
their attendants, and on one 
occasion a gallant officer in the 
N regiment fell its victim. 
Leaving his pad elephant in 
the jungle with a Malay in 
charge, he proceeded one day 
to set off on foot to look for 
fresh tracks. He walked for 
hours, until suddenly his tracker 
stopped him and silently pointed 
out the outline of a huge 
animal in front of them. M. 
took a steady aim and fired: a 
scream from a sorely stricken 
elephant and a yell from a 
terrified Malay were his answer. 
He had walked in a circle and 
had fired at his own elephant. 
As the smoke cleared he caught 
a glimpse of the elephant be- 
fore it disappeared in the 
Jungle, and had a full view of 
the Malay bellowing on the 
ground. The wretched man 
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had been quietly smoking his 
cigarette on the elephant’s 
neck, and now, lying where he 
fell, was only in doubt whether 
a bullet- wound or a broken 
neck was the cause of his 
death. Both elephant and 
man recovered, the Malay the 
quicker of the two, for the 
elephant, though the wound 
healed, was never fit for work 
again; but both had a lucky 
escape, for the bullet, which hit 
the elephant high on _ the 
shoulder, had gone perilously 
near the man’s leg. It will be 
some time before M. hears the 
last of the shot; but the chaff 
of the clubs does not carry the 
bite of the smiles of the Malays, 
who give the credit of the 
whole occurrence to “Old 
Kramat” and his guardian 
spirit. 

Such briefly was the history 
of the animal, and Malias was 
by no means keen on tackling 
him. Malias was a local Malay 
who drew a regular salary from 
me, and who wandered round 
the country seeking for, and as 
far as possible verifying, news 
of game. He was not particu- 
larly bright, and, like all Malays, 
was inclined to be lazy: on 
fresh tracks, however, he was 
as keen as possible, and he 
would follow up a wounded 
tiger without his pulse giving 
a stroke above its normal beat. 
Chance brought us an ally: 
this was an old man named Pa’ 
Senik, a foreigner from one 
of the northern unprotected 
states. He was of another 
type to Malias, who was a mere 
villager ; for Pa’ Senik’s youth 
had been spent at the court of 
a petty raja, and had been 
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such as might be expected from 
his surroundings, full of con- 
spiracy and intrigue, love and 
lust, fair fight and cold-blooded 
murder. At last he had fallen 
upon bad days, for another raja 
ruled in the place of the man 
he had served, and he had had 
to fly for his life. He came te 
Perak, where he was shrewdly 
suspected of complicity in a 
well-planned dacoity, and then 
settled down quietly in the 
Pinjih valley, where until his 
eyesight failed him he had 
made a living by shooting 
deer. He was now old and 
poor, but despite his age was 
keen to go after the rhinoceros, 
and, knowing its haunts and 
wallows, assured us that he 
could bring me up withit. But 
this was no ordinary quest, he 
said; if without preliminary 
preparations we went in search 
of tracks, we were foredoomed 
to the failure that had attended 
all previous efforts. We must 
first “ask” for the rhinoceros 
from the Jin Tanah or Earth 
Spirits, who have power over 
the forest and all its inhabit- 
ants, and to whom the at- 
tendant spirits of Kramat 
animals are vassals. Pa’ Senik 
proposed to make a feast and 
invoke the spirits, and to ask 
them to give us the rhinoceros 
and to accept compensation. 
We should not have to pay 
much, he said, for the spirit, if 
it accepted the offer, would 
probably ask for something to 
eat,—a fowl perhaps, or some 
eggs, and a lime or two. Of 
course, if the spirits proved 
obdurate, nothing could be 
done, and we must not think 
of any act of defiance; but, if 
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made with skill and address, 
our application would, he 
thought, be favourably con- 
sidered. The exchange value 
of a rhinoceros in the spirit 
would seem to be extremely 
moderate, and I gave the old 
man @ dollar (all he asked for) 
with which to prepare the feast 
preliminary to the invocation, 
and arranged to go to his house 
to witness the ceremony. 

The following Saturday was 
the day agreed upon, and a few 
miles by railway to the next 
station and a walk of a couple 
of miles took me to his village, 
where a house had been set 
aside for me. After dinner I 
was invited into the adjoining 
house, where Pa’ Senik had 
made his preparations. Like 
Gaul and all Malay houses, it 
was divided into three parts: 
the front room or verandah, 
absolutely public; the middle 
room, where the men eat and 
sleep, reserved for intimates; 
and the kitchen, where the un- 
married women sleep, absolutely 
private. The ceremony was to 
take place in the centre room, 
and here I was introduced to 
Che Mat, a brother pawang or 
wizard, whom Pa’ Senik had 
called in to assist him. After 
a few minutes’ conversation the 
proceedings began, and while 
they sat down and faced one 
another over a brass bowl con- 
taining burning charcoal, I made 
myself as comfortable as I could 
upon the floor within a few feet 
of them, and round us such men 
and women and children as had 
obtained admission ranged 
themselves in a semicircle. 
Various bowls of water, in 
which floated leaves and flowers, 
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were set about the floor, and 
twigs and sprays of leaves and 
blossoms were fixed to the posts 
and walls. Each bowl and leaf 
and flower had its definite sig- 
nificance, and to each were 
spells and charms attached. 
Pa’ Senik then took up an 
arbab, a three-stringed instru- 
ment, in shape somewhat like a 
banjo but played with a bow, 
and one that seems to require 
a lot of tuning, for much taut- 
ening of pegs and twanging of 
gut was necessary before the 
player found the pitch he de- 
sired. After a tentative essay 
or two he struck up a monoton- 
ous chant, to a tune a degree 
more monotonous. Much of 
his music was improvised, to 
meet the special conditions of 
the present instance; but the 
greater portion of it was part 
of his traditional craft. It was 
lengthy and full of repetitions ; 
but the gist of it was that here 
was a white man, one of the 
rulers of the country, who came 
to ask the assistance of the 
spirits; and here were Malias, 
Che Mat, and Pa’ Senik, the 
servants and followers of the 
white man, and they too craved 
the assistance of the spirits; 
and in the forest was the 
rhinoceros whom they desired 
to take, and whom they now 
besought the spirits to give 
them. What answer would the 
spirits give us, and by what 
means could we ensure their 
assistance in the enterprise? 
Such, in a few words, was the 
meaning of an invocation that 
lasted twenty minutes. The 
chant ended, Pa’ Senik laid 
aside his bow, and asked one of 
the company to recite from the 
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Koran. A man at once began 
to intone some verses, while the 
whole audience joined in the 
usual responses and replies, and 
the protection of the Islam 
religion was thus called in upon 
proceedings utterly at variance 
with the teaching of Mohammed. 
When this was over, a tray 
containing rice and various 
kinds of curry was brought up 
to Che Mat, who had hitherto 
remained silent and motionless 
in pose of entire abstraction. 
He now roused himself, and 
throwing some gum benjamin 
into the censer over which he 
faced Pa’ Senik, moved the tray 
in and out of the thick smoke 
until it was thoroughly fumi- 
gated. Then he took a saucer 
of rice from an attendant and 
passed it in a similar manner 
through the smoke, and after 
placing a lighted candle on the 
edge of the saucer, put it on a 
tray suspended from the roof 
between the two men. Finally 
a plate of parched rice was 
purified from the mortal taint 
by smoke, and then, also with a 
lighted candle on its rim, carried 
out of the house by Che Mat, 
and hung on a tree. This 
marked the conclusion of the 
opening stage of the proceed- 
ings. The rice on the tray 
between the two men was of a 
peculiar kind, considered a deii- 
cacy, which is used in sweet- 
meats, and was intended to 
attract the attention of the 
spirits we desired to invoke. 
The parched rice outside the 
house was for any of the thou- 
sand and one wandering demons 
who might appear, and who, 
unless thus provided for, might 
mar the proceedings. The 
Ss 
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curry and rice was for the 
audience, most of whom at once 
followed it to a corner of the 
room and devoted an undivided 
attention to it. 

After an interval both men 
stripped to the waist, and Pa’ 
Senik took up his instrument, 
and to the same drear chant 
reiterated the purpose for which 
we met. Che Mat in the mean- 
time, undoing the handkerchief 
that Malays bind round their 
heads, let a mass of long hair 
fall down upon his shoulders, 
and carefully combed it out and 
anointed it with cocoanut - oil. 
He then bound his handker- 
chief round the long glistening 
hair, and rolled it scarf - wise 
round his head. When this 
was done he brought forward 
more saucers of rice, and held 
them in the smoke of the censer, 
and passed his hands, his head, 
his breast, his knees, and his 
back through the pungent in- 
cense, ending by moving the 
censer three times round him- 
self. He bowed to the four 
cardinal points, took some of 
the rice in his hand, and, mut- 
tering a spell over it, blew upon 
it in the professional manner 
known as jampi. Another 
candle was lit, and Pa’ Senik 
again began to play his instru- 
ment. Suddenly Che Mat broke 
in upon the monotonous music 
of the arbab, clapped his hands 
wildly above his head, shook 
his hair free from the handker- 
chief that bound it round his 
forehead, and with a quick 
twist of his neck swung his 
long locks in a sweeping circle 
round his head. The sudden- 
ness of the interruption was 
startling. Round whirled the 
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black glistening mane, followed 
by the gaze of every eye in the 
room, and as it completed the 
circle another short jerk of the 
muscles of the neck sent it 
again madly flying round his 
head. Again and again, and 
more quickly each succeeding 
time, was the stream made to 
revolve round him, until at last 
all that was to be seen of 
the man seated on the floor 
was his short bare body, 
with an occasional glimpse of 
white compressed features, sur- 
mounted by a black, rushing, 
whirling halo that filled and 
fanned the room. For some 
minutes this extraordinary 
muscular effort continued, until 
suddenly Che Mat fell for- 
ward in a state of collapse. 
There was perfect silence 
for a few moments, while 
all the spectators held their 
breath, and then Pa’ Senik, 
picking up some rice, threw it 
over the supine figure and 
asked him who he was. There 
was no answer, and Pa’ Senik 
was forced to have recourse to 
hisarbab. After a considerable 
interval Che Mat announced 
that he was Pran Ali, meaning 
thereby that he was possessed 
by a spirit of that name. In 
answer to questions put by Pa’ 
Senik, the Spirit Pran Ali ex- 
pressed himself as friendly to 
us, and a natural enemy of the 
earth spirits and the guardian 
spirits, but declared that he 
was unable to help us in the 
quest of the rhinoceros: deer 
were the animals over which 
he had power, not rhinoceros. 
If it had been a deer now 

Pran Ali could help us no 
further, and thereupon left, and 
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Che Mat was no longer pos- 
sessed of him. There was an- 
other interval of singing and 
playing by Pa’ Senik, who called 
on various spirits to come to 
our assistance, and repeated 
innumerable charms to prevent 
the rhinoceros from hearing or 
scenting us as we approached 
it, to prevent it from charging, 
or from recovering from any 
wound that might be inflicted 
upon it. “If all the dead re- 
turn to life and walk this world 
again, then and not till then 
may this animal turn upon us; 
if the bottommost of the three 
layers of stone that support 
the earth reappear upon the 
surface, then and not till then 
may this animal front us.” But 
to repeat one-tenth of the 
incantations and invocations 
would fill pages of ‘Maga’ and 
would interest but very few. 
Che Mat stopped the long tale 


by again evincing signs of an- 
other demoniacal possession. 
Again his attitude of abstrac- 
tion fell from him, and his 
weird hair-swinging held the 


room. After the pause that 
followed his collapse he in- 
quired what we wanted of him, 
and when Pa’ Senik offered him 
a bowl of parched rice, he at 
once seized it and swallowed a 
handful of the contents; when 
a plantain was produced, he 
gulped it skin and all, and 
then announced that he was 
Sang Kala Raja Megang Rimba, 
one of the guardian spirits. Pa’ 
Senik thereupon humbly in- 
quired whether we might be 
allowed to follow the rhino- 
ceros (which, by the way, was 
throughout the evening spoken 
of as a buffalo), and the spirit’s 
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immediate reply was a down- 
right refusal, saying that on 
no account would he lose the 
animal, This caused a sensa- 
tion amongst the audience, and 
there was much shaking of 
heads, but Pa’ Senik was not 
to be beaten. He began with 
cajolery, and when that had 
no effect tried what is vulgarly 
known as bounce. Who was 
this spirit that he should take 
this defiant attitude? To this 
the spirit answered that he was 
a thousand years old: Pa’ 
Senik declared that he was a 
thousand years older. “Ten 
thousand years old,” replied the 
spirit. “Ten thousand years 
older,” retorted Pa’ Senik, who 
thereupon challenged his adver- 
sary to a contest as to which 
was the stronger. When the 
challenge was accepted, Pa’ 
Senik seized a handful of 
parched rice and threw it full 
in the face of his adversary, 
and then leant forward glaring 
at him over the smouldering 
censer. His opponent imme- 
diately seized a huge bowl of 
rice and raised it in the act to 
hurl ; but when his arm reached 
the topmost point above his 
shoulder from which it would 
turn to throw, he suddenly 
stiffened, and the whole of his 
body became rigid. For a few 
seconds. he sat there living and 
motionless as a statue of Dis- 
cobolus, and then the bowl 
dropped from his nerveless 
fingers and fell crashing to the 
floor. Sang Kala Raja Megang 
Rimba was beaten in contest. 
He cast himself forth, and Che 
Mat was thrown into a third 
frenzy, becoming possessed of 
a spirit named Awang Mahat. 
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Unfortunately Awang Mahat 
belongs to that unhappy class, 
whether in this world or the 
other, of creatures who mean 
well: his intentions are excel- 
lent, but he is powerless for 
good or evil, and the consider- 
ation he meets with is there- 
fore such as might be expected. 
Little was asked of him, 
and he could tell us_ less: 
beyond saying that if our 
quarry were wounded near 
water it would come to life 
again (a pleasing prospect, as 
we had to seek it in swamp 
and marsh), he could not help 
us. He remained but a few 
minutes, and then craved leave 
to depart. When he left Che 
Mat was nearly fainting, and 
to allow him to recover there 
was a long interval of playing 
and singing by Pa’ Senik. 
Che Mat’s wife, herself no 
unskilled disciple in witchcraft, 


in the meantime occupied her- 
self in attending to her hus- 
band, breathing upon him, 
rubbing, kneading, and mas- 


saging him. When attention 
was called and the proceedings 
resumed, Che Mat fell into a 
fourth frenzy, more violent 
than any that had preceded 
it. He had undergone his 
previous attacks in silence, but 
this time he gave vent to 
scream after scream, short 
sharp yells of pain. When 
the succeeding exhaustion had 
somewhat passed, he declared 
that he was the Jin Kepala 
Gunong Api—the Jin of the 
Volcano’s Summit—one of the 
Jin Tanah, the Earth Spirits, 
whom we had to fear in this 
enterprise. He was most 
violent at first, but soon 
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became more friendly, and 
finally asked what we would 
give him if he allowed us 
to “take” the rhinoceros. 
Various gifts were suggested, 
but rejected as valueless in the 
Spirit World, until finally the 
offer of an egg, some parched 
rice, and the rice I have 
mentioned as a delicacy, was 
accepted. This Pa’ Senik was 
careful to explain to me the 
next morning was not in this 
case to be considered as repre- 
senting the exchange value of 
the rhinoceros ; it was tendered 
and accepted only in the sense 
of a propitiatory offering. All 
that was vouchsafed was that, 
as far as the Earth Spirits 
were concerned, we were at 
liberty to follow the rhinoceros ; 
whether we succeeded or not 
was anotuer thing, and to that 
the Jin would not commit him- 
self. But we were given an 
omen, and told that if we met 
a tiger’s tracks crossing those 
of the rhinoceros, we were to 
return at once and not to 
make another attempt; when 
we made our offering at the 
entrance of the forest, certain 
signs in the flame of a candle 
would tell us the disposition 
of the guardian spirit; and, 
thirdly, we were to be guided 
by our dreams that night. 
The Jin then threw Che Mat 
into a final frenzy and left. 
This ended the night’s work. 
We were astir early the next 
morning, and Malias eagerly 
asked me what I had dreamt. 
Alas! no omens were to be 
gathered from my dreamless 
sleep; nor had any one else 
been favoured, except my little 
Tamil “boy,” who had been 
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very much frightened by what 
he had peeped in to see over- 
night, and who plaintively said, 
in tones that showed he wished 
it were true, that he had dreamt 
of being back at my house. 
Pa’ Senik was ready with his 
offering, and after breakfast he, 
Malias, and I set off for a walk 
in the jungle. There was no 
khabar, for, as I have said, no 
one would go to look for this 
animal’s tracks; but a day 
would be well spent in learning 
as much as possible of the lie 
of the country. At the “ gate- 
way of the forest,” then, Pa’ 
Senik made his offering. Split- 
ting into four the end of a 
bamboo, and deftly weaving a 
jungle-creeper through the split 
ends, he improvised a censer, 
which a couple of green leaves 
and a handful of earth made 
fire-proof. Some dry leaves 


and a dead twig or two made 
a fire, upon which he sprinkled 


incense. The stipulated offer- 
ing was passed through the 
smoke, and then carefully 
placed on an open spot. Now 
came the question: What was 
the augury? Pa’ Senik lit a 
candle, and placed it on the 
edge of the censer, and, after 
due invocation, stept back and 
keenly watched the flames. In 
doing this one has to stay 
beside the lighted candle, call- 
ing upon the spirits to attend 
until one feels one’s skin move, 
then step back and watch the 
flame: if it flickers it betokens 
the arrival of the spirits; if, 
after breaking and wavering, it 
burns true, straight, and up- 
right — success; extinction is 
failure ; if it blows to the right 
or toward you, hope; to the left 
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or away from you, the chances 
are against you. In the wind- 
protected corner Pa’ Senik had 
chosen, the candle burnt true 
and bright, and as we started 
hope ran high. We had a long 
day’s walk through the jungle, 
but to find fresh tracks was too 
much to expect. Old tracks, 
however, and abandoned wal- 
lows, gave proof of “Old 
Kramat’s” existence; and the 
next morning I returned to my 
quarters well satisfied at having 
got through the opening stages 
of the campaign. 

Though no result was seen 
that day, Pa’ Senik’s offering 
had not been without its effect, 
for not many days later a Malay 
came hot-footinsearch of Malias, 
and told him that he had that 
morning seen the fresh tracks 
of the rhinoceros crossing a 
native path some twelve miles 
away. Pa’ Senik was sent 
for, kit and provisions packed, 
coolies collected and despatched, 
and that night we all slept in 
our informant’s house. It stood 
in a small clearing in the depths 
of the jungle. To the right and 
left two precipitous limestone 
hills rose sheer out of the level 
plain, their bases but a few 
hundred yards away, and their 
summits nearly twice as many 
hundred feet above us. Between 
them flowed a clear stream, and 
on the edge of this the house 
was built. As the sun set 
numbers of jungle-fowl crowed 
and called on every side as they 
came down to drink, and a 
party of black gibbons made 
the echoes ring with their ear- 
piercing whoops. The wild 
goat -antelope lived on these 
limestone hills, our host Hus- 
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sein informed us, — one could 
hear them bleat at night, and 
they often came down from the 
precipitous heights to feed 
round his clearing, but they 
were very rarely seen. 

We went to sleep early, and 
the next morning I woke my 
men at half-past four. <A tiger 
had roared close to the house 
during the night, and this made 
Pa’ Senik rather apprehensive 
of the omen regarding the tiger 
tracks crossing the rhinoceros 
tracks. We made a _ good 
breakfast, and while the first 
jungle-cock was shrilling his 
clear challenge and the gibbons 
went whooping through the 
tree-tops in search of food, we 
started to make a wide cast 
through the jungle to find 
fresh tracks of the rhinoceros. 
Without doubt the heart of 
the Jin had been softened, for 
we had not gone more than 
two or three miles before we 
came on tracks made early the 
previous evening. 

Pa’ Senik had explained to 
me overnight that his “work” 
of the evening I have described 
would remain effectual for a 
month, and that an offering 
each time we entered the jungle 
anew was all that was now re- 
quired. He was provided with 
his censer and propitiatory gift, 
and in half an hour we were 
ready to proceed. Malias and 
I then went on alone, instruct- 
ing Pa’ Senik, Hussein, and an- 
other local Malay, to follow us 
slowly, and to keep, as far as 
they could judge, a quarter of 
a mile behind us. We followed 
a well-beaten track through 
the jungle, and it seemed from 
the manner in which the animal 
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had walked steadily on, with- 
out stopping to feed on the 
way, that he was making for 
another part of the country, 
and that many miles lay be- 
tween him and us. We were 
therefore taken entirely by sur- 
prise when, before we had gone 
more than half a mile, a turn 
in the path brought us sud- 
denly upon him. He was lying 
at full length in a wallow; but 
I was unable to make use of 
the disadvantage at which we 
held him, for as I threw up my 
10-bore a hanging creeper 
caught the barrels, and I had 
to lower the rifle and disengage 
it before I could bring it fairly 
to my shoulder. By this time 
the rhinoceros had lurched out 
of the pool, and I only had 
time for a hasty shot at 
his shoulder, hitting him, 
as I subsequently discovered, 
too high up and too far for- 
ward. The dense smoke of the 
black powder prevented me 
from getting a second shot 
before the animal disappeared 
in the heavy jungle. An ex- 
amination of the tracks ex- 
plained the suddenness of the 
encounter, for they showed 
that the rhinoceros had stayed 
the whole night long in the 
wallow, and the footprints 
proved that it really was “Old 
Kramat” that we had met. 
This Malias was at first in- 
clined to doubt, for we had 
seen the animal plainly, and 
his horn was not the cubit’s 


length of cerulean blue that 
every one knew “Old Kramat” 
carried, but only a short, black, 
shapeless stump; nor had he 
in the least degree acted up to 
his reputation for pugnacity. 
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The only fact in favour of the 
theory that it was he whom we 
had met was that there was 
not a sign of blood. This 
rather disconcerted the Malays ; 
but I had before followed a 
wounded rhinoceros for three 
miles without finding a drop of 
blood (until the Malays had 
openly grumbled at my follow- 
ing an animal that had obvi- 
ously been missed), and when I 
did come up with it had found 
it on the point of death—dying, 
I believe, from internal hemor- 
rhage. We made but a short 
pause by the wallow to examine 
the tracks, and then pushed on. 
At once we were covered from 
head to foot, and our rifles from 
stock to muzzle, with the wet 
clay that hung to the bushes 
through which the rhinoceros 
had made his way. Slimy 


branches dripping with mire 
slapped our faces, and oozy 


drops of mud fell upon our 
necks and clotted in our hair. 
Then before we had worked 
more than a hundred yards of 
our way along the track a mass 
of white glittering clay caught 
my eye, and as I squatted 
on my heels Malias reached 
forward to make an excited 
tug at my coat. What we 
saw was on slightly higher 
ground than that on which we 
stood, and appeared to be at 
least seven feet high: it was 
perfectly motionless. An “ant- 
hill” whispered Malias, for it 
was covered with the same sub- 
stance as that with which we 
were smeared. An ant-hill of 
course, I thought, and the 
rhinoceros has rubbed against 
it in passing. And soI nodded 
and prepared to move forward, 
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but as I did so the mass moved 
and disappeared behind the 
brown pile of a real ant-hill. 
“ Allah! that was he,” groaned 
Malias. But before I could 
express my feelings the animal 
reappeared on the other side of 
the covering heap, and walked 
slowly away from us. Though 
his back was well exposed, a 
careful aim at the base of the 
spine produced no effect, and 
(the smoke hung round terribly) 
I had no time for a second shot ; 
nor perhaps would I have 
risked it, for I felt sure that 
this time at all events he would 
charge. However, the rhino- 
ceros went straight away, nor 
did we see him again for many 
hours. For perhaps a mile 
we followed him through big 
jungle, where, though rotans, 
creepers, and lianes obstructed 
the path, the forest - trees 
afforded a shelter from the 
sun. But then the rhinoceros 
turned aside into a clearing 
where two seasons before the 
Malays or the aboriginal Sakeis 
had felled the forest to grow a 
crop of hill-rice. The scrub 
that had grown up since they 
had reaped their harvest and 
abandoned the place was some 
ten feet high, and here the 
difficulty of making one’s way 
was increased a hundredfold, 
and moreover we were exposed 
to the full force of the tropical 
sun. Bowing and bending to 
avoid the interlacing creepers, 
twisting and turning to free 
our rifles from the branches 
that, despite our efforts, caught 
their projecting muzzles, we 
had of course to move in perfect 
silence. Thesun struck fair on 
our rounded backs, and we were 
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surrounded by myriads of flies. 
They flew into our eyes, im- 
prisoned themselves in our 
ears, or crawled clog-footed 
over our glistening faces. We 
pushed on extremely slowly, 
for, though we had no desire to 
come up with the rhinoceros in 
this horrible tangle, where we 
had but little chance of self- 
defence, there was no altern- 
ative but to stick to the 
tracks. We could not say 
what line the animal intended 
to take, and to make a‘ detour 
was therefore out of the ques- 
tion. The only thing to do 
was to give it time to move on, 
and to trust to meeting it in 
more favourable country. At 
first the tracks showed that it 
could not decide whether to go 
straight away or whether to 
refuse to leave the advantage 
the thick scrub gave, or thirdly 
whether to wait in the path 
and fight. This, of course, 
necessitated extreme caution, 
but at last after some two or 
three hours we emerged from 
the scrub and re-entered the 
big jungle. Soon afterwards 
we saw a few scanty drops of 
blood, and Malias was much 
reassured thereby. Then the 
rhinoceros took a definite line 
across country, and at about 
one o'clock we came to a small 
stream that it had crossed. 
Here we waited for Pa’ Senik 
and the men who carried my tif- 
fin and their own mid-day meal, 
and after a cigarette we pushed 
on once more. Before we had 
gone another mile a snort and 
rush showed that we had come 
up with “Old Kramat” again. 
His behaviour was most extra- 
ordinary ; from a distance per- 
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haps of some fifty yards away 
he charged headlong towards 
us, passing within fifteen or 
twenty yards of our position, 
and then stopped when he had 
gone fifty yards behind us. 
Here he paused a few seconds, 
and then with a snort charged 
back again at an acute angle 
to the last direction he had 
taken. He again passed close 
enough for us to catch a 
glimpse of him and to see the 
bushes moving, but not close 
enough for one to aim with any 
certainty. Again he stopped, 
paused, and then with a snort 
came back on another line that 
passed us no nearer than the 
others. What his intention 
was I cannot say; whether it 
was that he could not discover 
our exact position, or whether 
his wounds had knocked the 
inclination for real fighting out 
of him, I do not know; but Iam 
inclined to believe that he did 
not want to fight, and think that 
it was what tacticians term a 
demonstration. He made five 
such rushes, but no time did he 
come close enough for me to 
take more than a snap-shot, 
and this, thinking that I should 
require my cartridges for close 
quarters, I refused to accept. 
At’ last, however, Malias 
pointed out a stationary black 
object some twenty-five or 
thirty yards away. I could 
see that it was the rhi- 
noceros, but could not make 
out what part of him it was. 
Nevertheless, thinking that I 
might not get a better oppor- 
tunity, I fired, and in another 
wild rush it disappeared. 
Again we followed, and after 
another mile came up with him 
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for the fourth time, when after 
a series of similar demonstra- 
tions he gave me a clear shot 
at twenty-five yards at the 
base of his spine. He went 
straight away, but the blood 
showed that both this bullet 
and the one before had taken 
effect, and when we came on 
a place where the poor brute 
had lain down, we made certain 
of him. Though we followed 
the tracks until four o’clock we 
failed, however, to come up 
with him again. It was now 
within two hours of sundown, 
and as we had only a rough 
idea of where we were, it was 
necessary to think of getting 
back home. We _ therefore 
waited for the other men to 
come up to us, and then dis- 
cussed the position: the house 
from which we had started 
that morning was many miles 
behind us, and it was out of 
the question to think of re- 
turning there. Where was the 
nearest house? On this ques- 
tion there was a divided opinion, 
and one of the debaters climbed 
a tree to prove his case, and 
descending admitted like a man 
that he was wrong. From the 
tree he could see a grove of 
durian trees, and towards this 
spot we made our way, for we 
knew that from the grove a 
native track would lead to the 
nearest village. Before we left 
the tracks we marked a tree 
or two, so as to be able to start 
the next morning where we 
now left off, and then made 
our way toward the durian 
trees. When we arrived there 
we found that we were within 
two or three miles of Pa’ Senik’s 
house, which we reached within 
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another hour. The actual dis- 
tance we had followed the rhi- 
noceros from sunrise to nearly 
sunset was not more than fif- 
teen miles (from point to point 
it was perhaps seven), but these 
miles had been covered step by 
step: carrying the weight of a 
heavy rifle, under a_ tropical 
sun, bent double to evade the 
thorns that clutched at every- 
thing, stepping delicately to 
avoid the dead leaves that 
crackled under foot, and with 
every nerve on the alert, we 
did not estimate the distance 
by miles. 

When we arrived at Pa’ 
Senik’s house I found that 
some cartridges had fallen from 
my worn-out old belt, and that 
I only had four cartridges with 
me. It was therefore necessary 
to go to my house to get more, 
and Malias and I set off at 
once: two miles took us to the 
railway -line, and then seven 
more miles of skipping and 
tripping over railway sleepers 
in the dark took us home, and 
put the finish to a day’s work 
that lasted from five o’clock in 
the morning to eight in the 
evening. 

The next morning the first 
down train stopped to let us 
get off at the nearest point to 
Pa’ Senik’s house, and at nine 
o'clock we were at the spot 
where we had left the tracks 
the evening before. I was dis- 
gusted with myself with having 
bungled my first shot, and hav- 
ing made such tinkering efforts 
at the other three, and was 
determined, if possible, to re- 
serve my bullets for a better 
opportunity. We found that 
the rhinoceros had lain down 
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and slept the night not far 
from where we had left him: 
he had eaten but very little, 
and had not wallowed. He 
had now of course many hours’ 
start of us, and we had to 
make such speed as we could 
in order to overtake him, and 
yet to exercise extreme caution 
that we might not stumble 
upon him and be charged un- 
awares. We had to move in 
perfect silence or we should not 
come up with him, and at the 
same time we had to keep our 
eyes on the tracks step by step. 
The difficulty of following the 
tracks even of a rhinoceros is 
extraordinary. One would im- 
agine that an animal weighing 
perhaps two tons, and whose 
footprints are nearly twelve 
inches across, would be easy 
to follow ; but time after time 
we had to stop, retrace our 
steps, or make a cast through 
the jungle. On hard dry 
ground covered with leaves, 
only the barest impression was 
left: we had often to lift the 
leaves to look for the mark of 
a toe-nail dinting perhaps the 
undermost leaf to the ground. 
Often, too, the tracks appeared 
to go straight on, and it might 
not be for some time that we 
found that we were on old 
tracks and must turn back. 
Traces of blood were extremely 
scanty, and it was only from time 
to time that one or the other 
of us would silently point to a 
single drop of clotted biood on 
a leaf or twig. The difficulty, 
too, and the physical exertion 
of moving in silence through 
the jungle must be undergone 
to be fully realised—one hand 
perhaps disengaging a thorny 
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creeper from the shoulder, the 
other hand holds a heavy rifle, 
and with one foot suspended in 
the air to avoid some crackling 
leaf, every muscle of the body 
is necessary to maintain one’s 
equilibrium. Moving thus in 
silence, we saw in the jungle 
animals that would otherwise 
have been alarmed long before 
we came in sight. Mouse-deer 
repeatedly allowed us to ap- 
proach within a few feet of 
them; twice we got among a 
sounder of sleeping pig before 
they woke; and once an agitated 
tapir dashed across the track 
only a few yards away from 
me. <A danger, however, there 
is of this silence. Malias and 
I had followed a wrong track 
for a few yards before we dis- 
covered our mistake: retracing 
our footsteps, we saw that be- 
side the path lay a green puff- 
adder coiled and ready to strike, 
and that each of us had un- 
wittingly set his foot down 
within six inches of its head. 

It was slowly thus that we 
made our way, and it was past 
one o'clock on an intensely hot 
day that we came up with the 
rhinoceros again. I then saw 
him some forty yards away 
standing broadside on to us. 
His head was hidden by foliage, 
and it was impossible to say at 
which end of the formless mass 
it was. I made the inevitable 
mistake, and a careful aim at 
the spot where I imagined the 
heart to be only hit him far 
back in the quarters. As on 
the preceding day he rushed 
away on receiving the bullet, 
and the country in which the 
tracks took us was extremely 
dangerous. This was another 
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clearing made for the cultiva- 
tion of hill-rice, such as that we 
had passed through the day 
before, but this was younger, 
and therefore worse. That of 
yesterday was some two years 
old, and through it one could 
see a few yards: this was only 
seven months old, and an object 
a foot away was invisible. Of 
course, I repeat, no sane man 
would seek an encounter with 
any dangerous animal in either 
place. But the younger growth 
is worth describing: it is a 
mass of tangled vegetation, for 
here the giant lalang grass, that 
grows some six feet high, fights 
for its life with the horrible 
creepers that bind and choke it, 
and with the scrub bushes that 
send their roots down into the 
earth to undermine it. Here, 
like wrestlers, they strain and 
pull, and the victory is to the 
one that can endure the longest. 
The loser dies, and giant grass, 
creepers, and scrub fight inter- 
locked at death-grips. 

Through this almost impene- 
trable thicket the rhinoceros 
made his way, and, to use a 
homely simile, his track looked 
like a double cutting on a rail- 
way-line. It was necessary 
therefore to give him time to 
quit such desperate country, 
for in a patch of such wide 
extent a detour was out of the 
question. We therefore sat 
down for half an hour and 
then followed on; but soon we 
found that what appeared to be 
a double cutting had developed 
into something more like a 
tunnel, through which it was 
necessary to make our way on 
hands and knees. It was im- 
possible to see more than a foot 
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in any direction, impossible to 
stand, and, except with one 
hand on the ground, impossible 
to fire. I therefore again gave 
the order to retreat, and for 
another half-hour we waited 
on the edge of the thicket. 
Then we heard an uproar 
among some monkeys on the far 
side of the scrub. ‘They are 
chattering at the rhinoceros,” 
I said. 

“Let us see,” said Malias. 
And on we went again. Hap- 
pily the tracks led straight on 
through the scrub, and as there 
was none of the twisting and 
turning we had met the day 
before, we were emboldened by 
the calls we had heard from 
the monkeys, and pushed on, in 
hopes that the rhinoceros was 
now in more open country. 
Suddenly a few heat - drops, 
generated from a _ steaming 
ground and a blazing sky, fell 
pattering round and on us. 
Malias at once seized my coat 
and looked on every side with 
perturbation. “ Hujan panas,” 
he whispered, for “hot rain” is 
the sign of a bloody death. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “it 
is a sign that the rhinoceros 
will die to-day.” 

“That is not certain,” he 
retorted; “it may be the 
rhinoceros that will die, and 
perhaps it may not.” And 
then he added, very slowly and 
sententiously, “It is the Malay 
custom to be very careful when 
this happens.” 

His nerve seemed shaken 
for the moment, and I ac- 
quiesced, and more carefully 
than ever we crept along on 
hands and knees. The heat 
in the open scrub was terrific. 
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The tangled vegetation we 
were crawling through afforded 
our spines and necks no pro- 
tection from the sun, and the 
air was bound a prisoner by 
the giant grass and bushes 
that throttled one another. 
Waves of heat were rising 
from the sweltering ground in 
quivering lines, and more than 
half we breathed there was 
steam; this filled the throat, 
but, though they hammered 
against our ribs, could not 
fill the lungs. The perspiration 
dripped from every pore of 
the body, but the mouth 
and tongue were clogged with 
drought, and salt with the 
moisture from our lips. And 
worse than anything else was 
the drumming of the nearly 
bursting blood-vessels behind 
our ears and temples. Time 
after time I was deceived 
into thinking that I heard 
the rhinoceros move. 

At last we reached the edge 
of the forest in safety, and 
threw ourselves down in utter 
exhaustion. We lay there 
gasping until the other men 
came up with us, and then 
found that the help we had 
expected from them had failed 
us. They produced sandwiches, 
cigarettes, my small flask of 
neat whisky, but for some 
extraordinary reason had for- 
gotten the bottle of cold tea. 
I could not touch the whisky, 
and without something to 
drink it was impossible to 
eat or smoke. The only 


thing to do was to go on. 
On, on, and on therefore, we 
pushed, without finding a drop 
of water to alleviate our thirst, 
and to enable us to touch the 
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mockery of refreshment we 
carried. There was not a sign 
of the big beast that led the 
way except the three round 
dents that marked his toes, and 
occasionally in softer ground 
the impression of his sole. At 
last, at four o’clock, as we were 
thinking of giving up for the 
day, we came on a path that 
Malias recognised as one lead- 
ing to the village of Pinjih. 
We therefore waited for the 
other men, and, after marking 
the place, made our way to the 
village. There we arrived at 
sunset, and a house was quickly 
put at our disposal. Then after 
a swim in the river, rice, grilled 
chicken, chillies, and salt fish— 
all that the village could offer 
—were ready for us. 

Malias was openly despond- 
ent. Had not every one failed 
in this quest, and how was it 
that bullets that would kill an 
elephant dead on the spot failed 
even to knock this animal over? 
The Jin was playing with us; 
we were safe from his dis- 
pleasure perhaps, but it did 
not seem that he had any in- 
tention of allowing us to kill 
the rhinoceros. Though Pa’ 
Senik was more cheerful, his 
prognostications were even 
worse. The animal, he said, 
was making for a hill called 
Changkat Larang, and if it 
once reached that spot its 
wounds would immediately be 
healed. We had left the tracks 
within three miles of the hill, 
and our only chance was to 
come up with it the next day 
before it reached this hill of 
healing. Both were so down- 
hearted that I reminded them 
of the portent of the “ hot rain,” 
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and suggested that the rhino- 
ceros had returned to die by 
the stream and the village from 
which he had taken his name 
for so many years. But with- 
out avail: both shook their 
heads in doubt, and I went to 
sleep, to hope for better luck the 
next day. 

By sunrise the next morning 
we had finished our meal of 
rice and chicken, and set off 
to pick up the tracks of the 
day before. We were soon on 
the ground, and then proceeded 
in the same order as on the 
two previous days. Soon we 
came on the spot where “Old 
Kramat” had spent the night. 
He had fed heavily on lush 
grass and young shrubs, and 
had wallowed for some hours. 
This was bad, very bad indeed, 
for the night before he had 
barely eaten a few mouthfuls, 
and had not wallowed at all; 
and now it seemed as though 
he were better and stronger 
after the second day than he 
had been after the first. Pa’ 
Senik, who was close behind, 
came up, shook his old head, 
and intimated that he had told 
us overnight that if the rhino- 
ceros reached Changkat Larang 
his wounds would heal; the 
hill was now not far off, and 
then I cut him short, and, 
picking up the tracks, pressed 
on. In a few minutes a rush 
some seventy yards ahead of 
us showed that our quarry was 
again afoot. This was worse 
than ever. Hitherto, every 
time that we had come up 
with him we had managed to 
catch a glimpse of him; but 
now he would not let us come 
within sight of him, and I felt 
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inclined to give up hope. To- 
day was my last chance, for I 
had to be back in office the 
next morning; the brute was 
stronger and better than he had 
been the day before, and now 
he refused to allow us to come 
to close quarters. And, climax 
of despair, he was heading 
straight for Changkat Larang. 
One ray of hope remained. 
The rush we had heard seemed 
but a short one; seemed, I say, 
for even so huge a brute as 
an elephant, after its first 
startled rush, can settle down 
in so silent a walk that a man 
may be pardoned for imagining 
it to be standing still, whereas 
it is really rapidly putting a 
lot of ground between it and its 
pursuer. Praying, therefore, 
that the rhinoceros might really 
have remained stationary after 
the rush we had heard, I moved 
as rapidly and as noiselessly 
as possible round to the right, 
in the hope of cutting him 
off, and after a detour of a 
few hundred yards had the ex- 
traordinary good luck of finding 
myself close behind him. The 
wind was in my favour, and I 
was able to get within some 
twenty-five yards. He was 
looking down the path he had 
come, and I had made an exact 
semicircle in my detour, and 
was diametrically behind him. 
I had misjudged him when I 
had thought a few minutes be- 
fore that he would not allow 
me to come to close quarters, 
for now his every attitude 
meant fighting. Hustled and 
harried for the last two days, 
poor brute! he could stand it 
no longer, and was now deter- 
mined to run_ no farther. 
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Malias, crouching close on my 
heels, urged me in a whisper 
to shoot at the leg, and aim to 
break the bone. But I hoped 
for a better chance than that, 
and squatted down to await 
developments. Then a slant 
of our wind must have reached 
the rhinoceros, for he very 
slowly began to slew round. 
The huge hideous head lifted 
high in the air and swung 
slowly over the shoulder, the 
dumpy squat horn showed 
black, the short hairy ears 
pricked forward, and a little 
gleam showed in the small 
yellow eyes; the nostrils were 
wrinkled high, and the upper 
lip curled right back over the 
gums, as he sought to seek the 
source of the tainted air. Pain 
and wrath were pictured in 
every ungainly action and hid- 
eous feature. High in the air 
he held his head as he turned 
round, high above us as we 
squatted close to the ground, 
and his neck was fairly exposed 
to a shot, but I waited to let 
him show yet more. Then, 
how slowly it was I cannot 
say, but very slowly it seemed, 
his shoulder swung round, and 
at last I was afforded a 
quartering shot at the heart 
and lungs. I fired, and knew 
that he was mine. A short 
rush of some thirty yards, and 
he fell in an open grassy glade, 
never to rise and never again 
to see Changkat Larang—“ the 
hill of healing.” Though he 
could not rise, the poor brute 
was not dead ; and as he moved 
his head lizard-like from side to 
side in his efforts to raise his 
ponderous body, he seemed 
more like a prehistoric animal 
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than one of our times, The 
head of a lizard it was exactly, 
and thé body of an elephant 
was joined on to it. Another 
shot killed it. Toil and trouble 
were all forgotten, and when 
Pa’ Senik and the two other 
men came up all was congratu- 
lation, until we began to dis- 
cuss the question of the easiest 
way to get the trophies home. 
We had not been out more than 
an hour, and so I said that 
Malias and I would go back 
to the village of Pinjih and get 
elephants to carry the head 
and feet, while I sent the other 
three men to the house where 
we had spent the first night 
three days before, to fetch 
my servants, my kit, and my 
camera. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that I in- 
duced Malias to leave the body. 

“Some one must stay and 
look after it,” he said. 

“But it’s dead now,” I ob- 
jected. 

“Yes,” he said with firm 
conviction ; “but it was dead 
after Kanda Daud shot it, and 
it came to life again and nearly 
killed him.” And he then 
asked to be allowed to stay 
behind, to shoot it again if it 
showed any symptoms of re- 
turning vitality. 

It was with some trouble 
that he was finally persuaded 
to come away; but not even 
then would he move until he 
had hacked one of the hind-feet 
nearly off. 

“If he does go, he will go 
lame,” he said. 

By noon I had collected three 
elephants, and on the arrival 
of the men with my camera 
and impedimenta, we returned 
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to take some snap-shots (which 
were not a success) and to cut 
off and pack the head and feet 
of the rhinoceros. It was slow 
work, and it was not until 
nearly sunset that I got back 
to my house. 

Between two upright posts 
at his shoulder and his forefeet 
I made out the animal’s height 
to be 5 feet 5} inches. I am 
certain, however, that the 
measurement did not do him 
justice: he fell in a cramped 
position, and it was impossible 
to stretch him out. It is the 
best way of measuring dead 
game, but of course a poor one 
at that: one can imagine the 
difference between measuring a 
horse lying down and a horse 
standing up. When I caught 
my second glimpse of the animal, 
he appeared to be nearly 7 feet 
high. That his height exceeded 
mine Iam convinced. I worked 
at skinning the head and the 
feet until midnight ; but it was 
not until four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the next day that 
I got even the preliminary 
cleaning done. The horn was 
disappointingly small, the more 
so because it had been said to 
be extraordinarily fine. <A 
short shapeless lump, only some 
7 or 8 inches high, it is hideous 
in itself, but gives the neces- 
sary finish to “ Old Kramat’s” 
features. 

Nothing now remains to be 
told except the story of Kanda 
Daud. 

Years ago, before the white 
men came into the country 
(1875), Kanda Daud was a 
young man, and one season 
felled a patch of forest in the 
Pinjih valley to make a planta- 
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was nearing the harvest, and 
he was sitting at night with 
his gun to keep away the pigs 
and deer, when this rhinoceros 
came out of the jungle and fed 
close up to his house. He fired, 
and heard the brute rush away 
and fall at the forest’s edge. 
The next morning he went with 
a youngster to hack off its horn, 
when the animal threw off the 
semblance of death and rushed 
at him. He fell; and the 
rhinoceros did not gore him 
with its horn, as is the cus- 
tom of the African animal, but 
bit him with its enormous razor- 
edged teeth. The boy ran 
away, and in a few minutes 
returned with some ten men, 
whose approach frightened the 
brute. Kanda Daud appeared 
to be dead when they picked 
him up and took him to his 
house. Though the wretched 
man had been bitten in almost 
every part of his body, he re- 
covered, and as he limped be- 
side me to see the dead body 
of his old enemy he showed 
the cicatrices of his wounds, 
The calf and the fleshy part 
of the thigh of the left leg 
had atrophied; they had been 
bitten away; and the ball of 
his toe reached the ground in 
a painful hobble. On his ribs 
and under one arm were great 
drawn lines of hideous white, 
such as one associates with 
the idea of a scald. The 
muscles of an arm had dis- 
appeared, and there only re- 
mained a bone. It was mar- 
vellous that he had recovered ; 
but when I told him so he re- 
plied that the rhinoceros carried 
the antidote for the wounds 
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he inflicted, for when he was 
picked up and taken home 
his hands and arms _ were 
found to be stained with an 
indigo blue. This was the 
dye of the rhinoceros horn, 
which he had seized with 
both hands in his efforts to 
free himself from the brute 
as it held him on the ground. 
His hands and arms had been 
carefully washed, and the stained 
water was the only medicine 
that he was given. Part he 
drank, and with part his 
wounds were washed. It was 
indeed a marvellous recovery. 
And the poor old man talked ex- 
citedly, as he limped along, of 
the result he expected from 
getting more of this remedy: 
perhaps with a further supply 
a skilled pawang might make 
the flesh grow on his withered 
limbs. Didn’t we think so? 
A very little had served to 
heal his wounds, surely an 
unlimited supply would bring 
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a perfect cure. For more than 
twenty years the old man had 
been waiting for this event, 
and at last the day had come., 
Bitter was his disappointment 
and pitiable to see when he 
reached the carcass, for no 
amount of rubbing and wash- 
ing would yield a sign of the 
desired blue from that black 
stumpy horn. The Malays 
stood back and whispered in 
little groups. All felt sorry 
for him, but it was difficult 
to know what to do. Finally 
I touched him on the shoulder. 

“The rhinoceros is very old, 
Kanda Daud,” I said, “and 
now in his old age the blue 
stain he carried has disap- 
peared.” 

He stood up and looked at 
me in silence for a moment. 
“ And I am very old too,” he 
said; and then he added as 
he turned away, “and now I 
shall never recover.” 

GEORGE MAXWELL. 
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FISCAL POLICIES 


THE question Mr Chamber- 
lain has raised is, Shall we 
or shall we not have a fiscal 
policy adapted to the times 
and circumstances in which we 
live? <A fiscal policy worthy 
of the name embraces a great 
deal more than food taxes 
and preferential duties. These 
are not the only or the chief 
items in the administration of 
the national fiscus or treasury. 
Fiscal science as it used to be 
understood in the days before 
misleading phrases like laisser 
faire were imported from France 
covered the whole range of 
public finance. It concerned 


itself not merely with the levy- 
ing of taxes, but with the ability 
of the taxpayers to pay them. 


It considered not only how 
they could be best levied, but 
whether or not they were being 
earned. 

From a fiscal point of view 
there are great differences in 
taxes. They may differ widely 
in character as well as in 
amount. They may press 
lightly or heavily on those 
who pay them. They may be 
equitable or inequitable. They 
may or may not discriminate 
justly between various classes 
of taxpayers. They may or 
may not be fairly adjusted to 
the resources of the taxpayers. 
They may have a tendency to 
benefit the producing powers 
of the country or to injure 
them. They may indirectly 
develop its trade or may 
hamper it. From the point of 
view of the State there may 
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also be great diversity among 
taxes. It may make a good 
return for them or a bad one. 
It may spend them beneficially 
or otherwise. It may study to 
make them subservient to the 
national interests as a whole, 
as is done in Germany, or it 
may have traditional scruples 
about interfering with private 
enterprise, as our own rulers 
have had since laisser faire 
came into fashion. 

Laisser faire, as taught by its 
original professors, is utterly 
incompatible with a scientific 
fiscal policy. The latter im- 
plies systematic co-operation 
between all the productive 
forces of the country. It 
assumes that there are common 
aims and interests uniting Gov- 
ernment and people. The 
orthodox free-trade assumption 
is precisely the reverse. It 
regards the Government as 
head constable of the nation 
and nothing more—somebody 
to keep order, while the people 
are to do everything else for 
themselves. A doctrine like 
this is the logical negation of a 
fiscal policy, and in fact of all 
national policy. A free-trade 
Government which acts up to 
its principles cannot lift a finger 
for the agricultural or commer- 
cial interests of the country. 
However much in need of help 
or encouragement they may be, 
it cannot consistently go beyond 
giving them good advice. They 
must be left absolutely and 
completely to what the philoso- 
phical Radicals of half a cen- 
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tury ago mouthingly extolled 
as “individual initiative.” 

But a Government strictly 
limited to preserving order and 
a community dependent entirely 
on individual initiative cannot, 
we repeat, have a fiscal policy. 
There can be no relation be- 
tween the two but the levying 
and the paying of taxes. All 
taxes levied under such semi- 
hostile conditions will naturally 
be grudged. They will be re- 
garded by the taxpayers as 
levies and nothing else. There 
will be no thought of obtaining 
a remunerative return for them. 
The bogey State, like the bogey 
landlord, takes so much money 
and keeps it. So thinks the 
political free-trader, who, by 
natural affinity, is often a 
“ passive resister”? and a politi- 
cal dissenter as well. With his 
cheap loaf and his morbid con- 
science he places himself outside 


the pale of fiscal policy. For 
him such a thing is meaningless. 
It does not exist for him except 
as a Tory bugbear. 

But there was a time in our 
history when we had a fiscal 
policy, and made good use of 


it. Founded by Cromwell, it 
grew and flourished until the 
advent of the ten-pound house- 
holders in 1832, They swept 
away the last vestige of it 
when they repealed the Navi- 
gation Laws in 1849. Let no 
free-trader jump to the conclu- 
sion that we would have main- 
tained the Navigation Laws of 
that day as they were: much 
less, that we would vote for 
restoring them. To a large ex- 
tent they had outlived their 
usefulness, and were hampering 
the growth of new interests 
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more important than them- 
selves. But it was certainly a 
grave mistake to sweep them 
clean away. If many of their 
rules were obsolete, their funda- 
mental principle was still sound 
and true. It was indispensable 
to a fiscal policy under which 
Government and people could 
work together for national ends. 
Has not this fact been borne in 
on us of late years by repeated 
exposures of the helplessness of 
the Government in matters of 
trade and shipping ? 

Only last year the City of 
London was terrorised for 
months by the attempts of an 
American financier to monop- 
olise the shipping trade of the 
North Atlantic. He created a 
Shipping Ring of the most 
cynical and impudent kind, not 
only in his own ports but in 
British ports as well. We can 
easily imagine how Cromwell, 
or Sir Robert Walpole, or 
William Pitt would have dealt 
with such an interloper. But 
what happened? The City and 
the House of Commons allowed 
themselves to be scared out of 
sense and dignity alike. They 
worried the Government into 
begging this American trust- 
monger to leave our captured 
steamers on the British register, 
and let us have them back in 
the event of war! Even then 
they would not rest until the 
Board of Trade had gone to the 
Cunard Company and coaxed 
it with an annuity of £150,000 
a-year, for twenty years, into 
pledging itself never to give 
up its British nationality ! 

This singular agreement, or- 
iginally entered into over 4 
year ago, has within the past 
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few days given the public a 
second surprise. The directors 
of the Cunard Company have 
summoned an _ extraordinary 
meeting of shareholders to 
authorise certain changes in 
the articles of association which 
have been found requisite to 
the fulfilment of the above 
pledge. The proposed veto on 
foreigners is of the most sweep- 
ing and comprehensive kind ; 
but for an annuity of £150,000 
a-year the Government had to 
get as imposing a quid pro quo 
as could be devised. Foreigners 
are to be absolutely disqualified 
to hold shares in the company, 
or to sit on the Board, or to fill 
any of its principal offices. In 
order to make sure of their ex- 
clusion, the Government itself 
is to become a shareholder, and 
a £20 share is to be specially 
created for its use. The whole 
arrangement is the perfection 
of oddity, but we may not stop 
to criticise it from that point 
of view. The moral to be first 
drawn from it is that the 
merest rudiment of a naviga- 
tion law would have obviated 
any necessity for such trans- 
actions. 

These and other humiliations 
befell us because we had no 
longer a fiscal policy worthy of 
the name—because the Govern- 
ment and the shipping class 
had ceased to act together, and 
to have any common interest. 
Such humiliations would have 
been impossible in the days of 
the Navigation Laws, and a 
partial restoration of these laws 
will possibly be the price we 
shall have to pay for insurance 
against their recurrence. It was 
highly significant that nothing 
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of the kind happened last year 
to the Germans. Mr Pierpont 
Morgan is generally understood 
to have had the worst of it in 
his deal with them. Why? 
Because the German Govern- 
ment had a fiscal policy equal 
to the occasion. It placed all 
subsidised mail-steamers in Ger- 
many out of the reach of foreign 
purchasers. Instead of being 
able to buy them, Mr Morgan 
had to pay a handsome price 
for their neutrality. Now, in- 
stead of controlling them they 
control him, and according to 
the latest disclosures they are 
making it rather uncomfortable 
for him. 
In every country with highly 
developed industries State in- 
tervention frequently becomes 
imperative in the public in- 
terest. Whether it be a laisser 
faire country like our own, or 
a country like Germany with 
a definite fiscal policy, this 
necessity arises all the same. 
The only difference between 
the two cases is that the 
intervention of a Government 
with a definite fiscal policy is 
likely to be effective, while 
that of a laisser faire Govern- 
ment is almost certain to be 
either a bungle or a make- 
shift. In other words, a State 
which distinctly recognises its 
duty to the various industries 
by which its people live will 
be likely to perform such duty 
much more successfully than 
a State which disclaims the 
duty in theory but dares not 
ignore it in practice. <A laisser 
faire Government has to be in- 
efficient, because it is illogical. 
It cannot do its work well, 
because it has to be incon- 
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sistent and to work under 
protest. This dilemma is of 
frequent occurrence in British 
administration. 

Whatever may have been the 
faults of the Navigation Laws 
and the tariffs of 1815 to 1842, 
they had the redeeming quality 
of constituting a fiscal policy 
which imposed mutual obliga- 
tions on the State and the 
people. Undoubtedly we have 
prospered greatly since these 
obligations were cancelled ; but 
countries in which they still 
exist have prospered even more, 
as will shortly appear when we 
come to compare the progress 
of the four leading industrial 
States of the world — Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and 
the United States. Not only 


do we show the smallest rate 
of growth in the past thirty 
years, but in many cases our 
lagging behind is clearly trace- 


able to imperfect performance 
by the State of its commercial 
and industrial functions. A 
Government which allows mil- 
lions of acres of arable land to 
fall out of cultivation commits 
a sin against its people which 
no cheapening of the loaf can 
atone for. A Government 
which subjects its manufactur- 
ing classes to oppressive taxa- 
tion on one hand and unfair 
foreign competition on the 
other will find the doctrine of 
laisser faire a poor excuse for 
the ruin it is sure to bring on 
them in the end. Even a bad 
fiscal policy might have been 
better for it than none at all. 
Just now tliere are only four 
or five definite fiscal policies in 
operation throughout the world, 
and not one of them belongs 
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to the British Empire as such. 
The strongest of them all is 
that of the United States: less 
powerful, but more scientific 
and intelligent, is that of the 
German Empire: the third, 
which is self-defensive rather 
than aggressive, prevails in 
France and Russia: the fourth, 
in which the labour interest 
predominates, is that of our 
own colonies. These fiscal 
policies are one and all of 
them living realities. They 
are not made up of musty 
phrases derived from economic 
text-books, or of legends and 
traditions two generations old. 
They are things of to-day and 
to-morrow, which living men 
believe in and work for .as 
if they believed in them. 
Whether they be right or 
wrong according to theoreti- 
cal standards matters little to 
their supporters, who take 
them as a whole and judge 
them by actual results. They 
treat them as an important 
part of the experimental science 
of self-government. They do 
not measure them by the 
prophecies and anticipations of 
sixty years ago, but by their 
own experience from day to 
day. Whether we like them 
or not, we have to recognise 
the existence and activity of 
these fiscal policies. They are 
powers to be reckoned with 
in both politics and _inter- 
national trade. They will com- 
pel us by-and-by to realise 
that we as a nation, apart 
from our colonies, have no 
corresponding fiscal policy. 
Great Britain stands alone 
among commercial States in 
having no national principles. 
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Free trade so called is not a 
principle but a negation. It 
means simply the open door 
all round: an ideal condition 
of society which has never ex- 
isted, and is to-day farther out 
of sight than it ever was be- 
fore. Unless the British people 
are to remain content with a 
mere negation, which in the 
present state of Europe and 
America is inconceivable, they 
must have a definite fiscal 
policy like their competitors. 
The maxim, “ We trade with 
those who trade with us,” has 
become so universal outside of 
the United Kingdom that the 
greatest pedant of the Cobden 
Club cannot persist much longer 
in shutting his eyes toit. Busi- 
ness men are certainly opening 
their eyes to it, and trying to 
see the business side of it. 

We stand at present on sheer 
negation of a fiscal policy. The 
term free-trade implies that 
much, and both free-traders and 
protectionists will admit the 
fact. Sooner or later we must 
adopt a positive fiscal policy, 
and it will have to be adjusted 
more or less to those already 
existing. Our first step, there- 
fore, in the way of inquiry 
should obviously be to study 
these existing policies. Their 
history, their principles, and 
their operations are all before 
us. The American and German 
systems are particularly de- 
serving of study. They, more 
than any other cause or influ- 
ence, have helped to produce 
the present economic situation 
of the world—so hopeful for 
them, so threatening for us. It 
is surely worth while to con- 
sider how they have done it. 
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The fiscal policy of Germany 
we have spoken of as the most 
scientific of all, consequently it 
has the first call on our atten- 
tion. Another reason may be 
found for giving it priority 
which should interest us still 
more than its scientific merits. 
It has the peculiar distinction— 
one vaguely perceived hither- 
to—of being in many points 
a reproduction of the fiscal 
system which we discarded in 
1846. The German imperial 
tariff of to-day has a close 
family resemblance to the 
British tariff of the Huskisson 
period, say from 1822 to 1830. 
The German navigation laws 
of to-day are a revival of those 
we finally cast aside in 1849 as 
antiquated and out of date. 
We owed ours to Cromwell, the 
Bismarck of his age, and the 
Germans owe theirs to Bis- 
marck, the Cromwell of his age. 
The practical results of both 
are before the world. Crom- 
well’s policy raised the English 
navy from insignificance to the 
supremacy of the seas. Bis- 
marck’s has in the lifetime of 
a single generation created for 
the German Empire a navy out 
of nothing, and has carried the 
German flag round the world 
in keenest rivalry with our 
own. 

Who could have thought 
thirty, or even twenty, years 
ago that the finest and fastest 
steamers on the Atlantic would 
be the work of German ship- 
builders? that the lion’s share 
of the passenger trade between 
Europe and America would be 
German? that in the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific German 
steamers would be cutting 
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seriously into every branch of 
our colonial trade? that in 
our chief colonial ports they 
would be preferred, and with 
good reason, to our own mail- 
steamers? Any Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, South African, or other 
British colonist who is much of 
a traveller by sea will confirm 
these observations. They are 
equally well known to British 
tourists and_ globe - trotters, 
John Bull on his travels has of 
late become painfully conscious 
of them. In his patriotic 
moods they cause him no small 
concern, and the doctrines of 
the Cobden Club are nowhere 
spoken of less respectfully than 
in the smoking-rooms of ocean 
steamers when the question of 
British versus German ship- 
ping comes under discussion. 
It will not be disputed that 
the Germans of the present 
generation have proved the 


possibility of building up in an 
incredibly short time a great 
commercial navy, a powerful 
fighting navy, and a large 


foreign trade. These three 
facts are palpable and undeni- 
able. It is no less clear that 
their advent has been associ- 
ated with a fiscal policy as 
vigorous as themselves. What 
share that policy had in their 
creation is a very intricate 
question. No one, least of all 
the German members of the 
Cobden Club, will have the 
hardihood to deny it any share 
whatever. Neither need we go 
quite as far as the other ex- 
tremists do who would give 
it the whole credit. All prac- 
tical judges, apart from poli- 
ticians and doctrinaires, will 
agree that it has been a potent 
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factor in the case. The Ger- 
man Emperor undoubtedly 
thinks so, for he never misses 
an opportunity of avowing it. 
The German Parliament thinks 
so, or it would not have voted 
money so lavishly for mail sub- 
sidies, and conferred so many 
privileges on domestic ship- 
ping. The German people 
think so, or amid all their com- 
mercial and political troubles 
they would not have adhered 
so firmly to the naval pro- 
gramme, which is for all of 
them the highest symbol of 
their restored Empire. 

Far from underrating their 
fiscal policy, educated Germans 
are in greater danger of ex- 
aggerating its influence on 
their recent history. Many 
of them would assert broadly 
that it had been the true 
restorer of the Empire,—that 
it originated the Zollverein, 
which was the pioneer of 
federation, as federation was 
the stepping-stone to imperial 
unity. The highest political 
as well as economic issues were 
involved in the Zollverein, and 
next to the Germans them- 
selves we British are the 
people who ought to consider 
most carefully the history of 
that remarkable movement. 
Its founder, Frederick List, 
was a political economist in 
the broadest sense, and the 
programme he put before his 
countrymen in 1822 covered 
the whole course of events up 
to the crowning of the Emperor 
William at Versailles in 1871. 
It was not completed even 
then, and some of its funda- 
mental lines are still in course 
of development. It was from 
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List that the Germans first 
learned the national value of 
“efficient transport facilities by 
river, canal, and railway, under 
united management.” It was he 
who first advocated “the crea- 
tion of a German fleet and the 
adoption of a universal German 
flag; the founding of German 
colonies abroad ; national super- 
vision of emigration; efficient 
German foreign consulates ; 
regular lines of German steam- 
ships; and the negotiation of 
favourable commercial treaties 
with the United States, Holland, 
and other countries.” 

Another of List’s special 
contributions to the fiscal 
policy of Germany was a call 
to systematic and unremitting 
rivalry of England. The con- 
queror of Napoleon was in his 
eyes the future danger to 
Europe, especially to the smaller 
States. He accordingly ad- 


jured them to combine against 
her commercially and_politic- 
ally. In his ‘ National System 
of Political Economy’ he wrote 
many years ago— 


“With the fall of the French 
Empire the object of the great 
alliance ceased. From that time 
forth the Continental Powers were 
menaced neither by the revolutionary 
tendencies nor by the lust of conquest 
of France. England’s predominance 
in manufactures, navigation, com- 
merce, colonial possessions, and naval 
power had, on the other hand, en- 
ormously increased during the con- 
flicts against the Revolution and 
against the French conquest. It now 
became the interest of the Continental 
Powers to ally themselves with France 
against [England’s] commercial and 
naval predominance. Solely from 
fear of the skin of the dead lion, the 
Continental Powers did not heed 
sufficiently the living leopard which 
had hitherto fought in their ranks.” 
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Such were the sentiments 
which presided over the birth 
of the Zollverein, and in due 
time passed on from the Zoll- 
verein to the reconstructed 
Empire. They have through- 
out dominated the fiscal policy 
of the Empire under all its 
Chancellors and all its Em- 
perors, with one brief excep- 
tion. They animate more or 
less every educated German of 
the present day. Among uni- 
versity professors they rise at 
times to sheer frenzy. They 
instigated the anti- English 
mania that swept over Ger- 
many in the early days of the 
Boer war. To fight England 
with her own weapons—ships, 
colonies, and commerce—is the 
fond dream of every patriotic 
German. And it gives addi- 
tional zest to the struggle that 
England should have thrown 
aside her natural weapons just 
when Germany was getting 
ready to pick them up. 

List avowedly framed his 
political economy to suit the 
needs of Germany, as Adam 
Smith had adapted his ‘ Wealth 
of Nations’ to British circum- 
stances. He spoke of free trade 
as “bottomless cosmopolitan- 
ism,” and staked against it his 
“national” system. How en- 
ergetically and successfully his 
ideas would be carried out by 
his immediate successors even 
he, sanguine as he was, can 
have had little conception. The 
German fleet under a universal 
German flag, German colonies 
and foreign consulates, regular 
lines of mail-steamers, efficient 
transport facilities by river, 
canal, and railway —all have 
sprung into existence with a 
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rapidity unrivalled. What is 
more wonderful still, the once 
poor and _ perforce thrifty 
Fatherland has found the 
means to pay for all these 
commercial luxuries. Instead 
of impoverishing her, as it was 
predicted they would, and as 
according to Cobden Club pre- 
cepts they ought to have done, 
they have enriched her. 

No country in Europe has 
in the past generation made 
such financial strides as Ger- 
many: none has advanced so 
much industrially. And how 
has it been done? Not by free 
trade or on the laisser faire 
principle. Not by “her system 
of secondary and technical edu- 
cation,” as Mr Asquith told the 
National Liberal Federation for 
their comfort, when they held a 
mass meeting in the Caxton 
Hall in order to give a lead to 
their leaders in the House of 
Commons. Technical educa- 
tion would not have carried the 
Germans far in their invasion 
of British markets had there not 
been stronger forces behind it. 
The strongest of them all has 
been the fiscal policy which 
Government and people have 
strenuously carried out since 
the restoration of the Empire. 
Technical education may have 
done much for them, but it 
could not in a few years have 
covered the country with rail- 
ways, canals, docks, ship-build- 
ing yards, and factories. It 
could not have conjured up 
fleets like those of the North 
German Lloydandthe Hamburg 
American Company. Neither 
could it have summoned from 
the vasty deep new towns and 
cities, nor let loose a flood of 
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new-born wealth among fifty 
odd millions of people. 

In describing at some length 
the fiscal policy of the German 
Empire, the writer has been 
influenced by two ideas—one 
the practical and _ historical 
interest of the subject, the 
other a conviction that Ger- 
many was to be an important 
factor in the impending fiscal 
discussion. The latter belief 
has been more rapidly and 
fully justified than he had 
any suspicion of at the time 
of writing. It appears from the 
Parliamentary Paper (Com- 
mercial, No. 5, 1903) issued 
by the Foreign Office on the 
13th July that what many 
people choose to consider the 
premature action of Mr Cham- 
berlain was in fact precipitated 
by a characteristic move at 
Berlin. The fiscal difficulty 
between Germany and Canada 
was still dragging along when 
the German Foreign Office gave 
it a sharp fillip. On the 15th 
April—exactly a month before 
Mr Chamberlain’s first speech 
at Birmingham — Baron von 
Richthofen informed our Min- 
ister at Berlin, with Teutonic 
bluntness, that if Canada were 
not quickly brought to terms, 
the mother country herself 
might have to suffer for it. 

His Excellency has_ since 
protested that this was not 
intended as a threat; but it 
stands on diplomatic record, 
and the words bear their own 
meaning. Literally interpreted, 
they gave us to understand 
that “the Bundesrath would in 
due time be empowered to grant 
most favoured nation treatment 
to Great Britain and Ireland as 
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well as to the British colonies 
and possessions.” Then came 
the “ but,” with a very slightly 
veiled threat in it. ‘The Im- 
perial Government think, how- 
ever, that they should not con- 
ceal the fact that it appears 
doubtful, especially having re- 
gard to the opposition to be 
expected in the Reichstag, 
whether this intention can be 
realised if Germany is differ- 
entiated against in important 
parts of the British Empire.” 
Almost in so many words the 
British Government were told 
that if Canada stood out, the 
whole British Empire might be 
fiscally black-listed in Ger- 
many, and excluded from most 
favoured nation treatment. __ 

The most striking, though 
not the most obvious, moral 
of an incident like this is 
that any commercial State of 
first or even second rank 
should have allowed itself to 
drift into a position where it 
could be so addressed with im- 
punity. There can no longer 
be a doubt that we had so 
drifted. Not only has Mr 
Chamberlain himself affirmed 
it, but he has been expressly 
indorsed by the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary. 
All three of them have abund- 
antly recognised the helpless- 
ness of the situation which 
the German Foreign Office thus 
cynically threatened to take 
advantage of. The fact itself 
was but too evident that we 
had no fiscal policy nor diplo- 
matic weapon of any kind to 
meet such attacks. Not only 
had we thrown open our ports 
to the foreigner without any 
quid pro quo or the slightest 
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guarantee against abuse, but 
we had deliberately tied our 
hands and the hands of our self- 
governing colonies, so that we 
should be defenceless in any 
future dispute with other 
countries as to tariffs. 

It will be observed that the 
treaties of commerce which 
Canada very properly rebelled 
against were negotiated forty 
years ago, when fiscal altruism 
was in its most acute and 
quixotic stage. That with 
Germany dates from 1865, and 
the one with Belgium from 
1862. Self-government had been 
granted to our principal colonies 
a few years before, and one of 
the pedantic conditions attached 
to it was that no colony should 
impose differential duties on 
any of its imports. While this 
Cobden Club veto continued in 
force, local produce could not 
cross the border from one colony 
into another without paying 
the same duty as foreign prod- 
uce. In fact, it often had to 
pay considerably more, as for 
instance when South Australian 
wines, worth perhaps three shil- 
lingsper gallon, had tobecharged 
the same duty per gallon in 
Victoria and New South Wales 
as French Burgundy, fetching 
five or ten times the price. 
Not till this bétise had been in 
operation for a quarter of a 
century did the colonies get rid 
of it. 

Another Cobden Club phari- 
seeism was perpetrated in the 
treaty of 1865. It actually 
restricted the power of the 
mother country and the colonies 
to grant each other fiscal privi- 
leges of any kind. Whatever 
concession of that sort they 
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might make to each other could 
be forthwith claimed by Ger- 
many under “the most favoured 
nation” clause. When Lord 
Salisbury discovered this self- 
denying ordinance he expressed 
a very energetic opinion regard- 
ing it. Writing to Sir F. 
Lascelles, the British Minister 
at Berlin, in 1898, he said, 
“Not under any circumstances 
could her Majesty’s Government 
renew the provisions of Article 
vii. of the Treaty of 1865, which 
granted to Germany the same 
treatment in respect of imports 
and exports in the British colo- 
nies as were accorded to the 
United Kingdom.” 

If Canada’s action in mov- 
ing the Imperial Government 
to denounce the commercial 
treaty with Germany of 1865 
had had no other result, it 
would deserve our warmest 
gratitude for having brought 


to light and helped to sever 
one of the many fiscal shackles 
which we gratuitously assumed 
in the heyday of our rabid 


free-trade philanthropy. We 
have also to thank the German 
Government for having given 
us an opportune object-lesson 
in the use which foreign Govern- 
ments might make of these 
uncalled-for and unwarranted 
concessions. Baron Von Richt- 
hofen had ample ground for the 
taunt thrown at us in his de- 
spatch of June 27, 1903, that 
“Great Britain had declared on 
the most diverse occasions that 
her colonies formed independent 
territories for customs purposes, 
and were independent as re- 
gards their decisions respecting 
the regulation of their relations 
with foreign countries.” 
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Article vii. of the Anglo- 
German treaty of 1865, which 
so shocked Lord Salisbury 
when he came to examine it 
closely thirty years after, ex- 
pressly authorised Germany to 
treat our self-governing colonies 
as independent States. Bis- 
marck and his successors were 
quick to see the possible con- 
sequences of our free trade and 
free colony infatuation of half a 
century ago. They realised that 
it was a germ of disintegration 
which might at no distant date 
end in the breaking up of the 
British Empire. Their present 
representative, Baron von 
Richthofen, now admits . that 
throughout the life of the 
treaty of 1865 they regarded 
Canada and all our other self- 
governing States as practically 
independent in their foreign 
relations. To such a perilous 
length had our policy of fiscal 
and colonial negation carried 
us in our period of free-trade 
euthanasia! In presence of 
revelations like those recently 
made at Berlin, it is inconceiv- 
able that any Englishman, be he 
Liberal or Conservative, should 
not start back in alarm at sight 
of the national peril we have 
been drifting toward. But 
some so-called statesmen are 
not to be shaken out of their 
hidebound self-complacence. 

Mr Asquith appears to have 
been definitely selected by the 
Liberal Federation free-traders 
as their protagonist in the com- 
ing campaign. He seems also 
to have chosen Germany 4s 
his peculiar stalking - ground. 
But his reputation as a special 
pleader will not last long if he 
does not get up the rest of his 
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brief better than he has done 
the German part of it. In the 
full confidence of superficial 
and precarious knowledge he 
challenged comparison between 
British progress under a free- 
trade régime and that of Ger- 
many under its “national” 
tariff as above explained. He 
is not the first free-trade 
champion who has thus nobly 
dared. Sir Charles Dilke an- 
ticipated him in it in the 
famous Whitsuntide speech 
which Mr Asquith and the 
rest of the party leaders did 
not honour with their presence. 
But Sir Charles spoke as usual 
with judicious and becoming 
vagueness. He simply denied 
that our foreign trade was on 
the decline, and left his hearers 
to find out the evidence for 
themselves. Mr Asquith ven- 
tured into particulars, and 


fortified them by an appeal to 


official authority. 

According to Mr Asquith 
at Caxton Hall, “The allega- 
tions constantly made by Mr 
Chamberlain and others, that 
our foreign trade was dwindling 
and decadent, were disproved 
in @ memorandum drawn up 
by one of the ablest of our 
civil servants, Sir A. Bate- 
man.” He started with such 
a misleading description of the 
document in question that it 
will not be surprising if his 
conclusions are also consider- 
ably out. Its exact title is 
“Memorandum on the com- 
parative Statistics of Popula- 
tion, Industry, and Commerce 
of the United Kingdom and 
some leading Foreign Coun- 
tries.” Its object is not, as 
Mr Asquith suggested to the 
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National Liberal Federation, 
to show whether or not our 
foreign trade was “dwindling 
and decadent,” but to compare 
our industrial and commercial 
progress with that of our 
principal competitors—namely, 
France, Germany, and _ the 
United States. It was issued 
fully a year ago (May 1902) in 
continuation of a similar memo- 
randum prepared by Sir A. 
Bateman in January 1897. To 
statisticians it is a well-known 
paper, and certainly deserves 
all the praise bestowed on it 
by Mr Asquith, but it was 
news to us that it could bear 
such an interpretation as Mr 
Asquith has put on it. 

From the samples of it we are 
about to give, our readers may 
judge for themselves how far it 
justifies his offhand assertion 
that “as to the present position 
of Germany, there had been no 
substantial displacement to our 
detriment.” What a clumsy 
phrase! but we presume the 
National Liberal Federation 
found some meaning in it, for 
they appear to have cheered 
it enthusiastically. When Mr 
Asquith was on the consolatory 
tack he might have brought in 
the United States as well as 
Germany, and assured his 
friends that there also “there 
had been no substantial dis- 
placement to our detriment.” 

What Sir A. Bateman’s mem- 
orandum does show, to the com- 
plete satisfaction of impartial 
readers, is that both Germany 
and the United States are 
rapidly overhauling us in our 
principal industries. Even 
France is in some of them 
more progressive than we are; 
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and in none do we show any 
survival of the long lead we 
enjoyed for so many years with- 
out challenge or question. Sir 
A. Bateman extends his com- 
parison over three separate 
periods of five years each — 
1870-74, 1890-94, and 1896- 
1900. He combines with these 
a thirty-year period—1871 to 
1900—which covers the whole 
life of the new German Empire. 
His first table relating to 
population credits the United 
Kingdom with an increase of 
10 millions between 1871 and 
1900, against 154 millions for 
Germany, and no less than 
37 millions for the United 
States. 

A series of interesting tables 
next shows the comparative 
producing powers of the four 
countries. Being all mineral 
producers, their output of 
coal and iron furnishes a 
very good measure of pro- 
gress. Mr Asquith, if he has 
studied the return as dilig- 
ently as he led his audience 
to suppose, will doubtless re- 
member that as regards coal 
the respective increases during 
the thirty years were: United 
Kingdom, 74:2 per cent ; France, 
107°6 per cent ; Germany, 203°1 
per cent ; and the United States, 
383°3 per cent. Our output of 
coal has been growing, there- 
fore, at only a third of the 
German rate, and less than a 
fifth of the American rate! Our 
long-established supremacy as 
coal- producers would seem 
therefore to be nearly over. It 
has, in fact, departed from us 
since the Bateman memor- 
andum was published, and the 
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United States has taken our 
place at the head of the world’s 
coal-producers. 

In coal consumption the same 
tale has to be repeated. Between 
1883 and 1900, a period of 
seventeen years, the respective 
rates of increase under this head 
were: United Kingdom, 24°6 
per cent ; France, 484 per cent ; 
Germany, 102-0 per cent; and 
the United States, 1293 per 
cent. Here, again, the tables 
have been completely turned on 
us by the Americans, while the 
Germans have good reason to 
hope that they may repeat the 
operation shortly. In 1883 the 
United Kingdom stood first with 
a coal consumption of 134 mil- 
lion tons, the United States 
second with 102°5 millions, Ger- 
many third with 49 millions, 
and France last, with 21 mil- 
lions. In 1900 the United 
States had taken first place 
with 235 million tons, while the 
United Kingdom made a rather 
poor second with 167 millions. 
Germany had shot up from 49 
millions to 99 millions; and 
even France had risen to the 
substantial total of 46 millions. 
The American increase in the 
thirty years (132°5 million tons) 
was almost identical with the 
total British consumption in 
1883. 

As a measure of industrial 
activity iron ranks even higher 
than coal. Here, too, we are 
losing ground at an alarming 
rate. The four principal iron- 
producing countries of the 
world have, in the past thirty 
years, increased their output of 
pig-iron as follows: United 
Kingdom, 391 per cent; 
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France, 108°3 per cent; Ger- 
many, 3111 per cent; and 
the United States, 422°7 per 
cent. The German iron-makers 
have, it will be seen, advanced 
eight times as rapidly, and the 
Americans ten times as rapidly, 
as ours have. This is not a 
case of our foreign competitors 
starting from a much lower 
level than ours, and in that 
way scoring a _ proportion- 
ately higher percentage. Their 
growth during the thirty years 
has been absolutely, as well 
as relatively, greater than ours. 
The German gain was 56 
million tons, and the American 
93 million tons, against our 
2°5 million tons. 

The coal and iron outputs 
of the four countries may be 
open to the objection that the 
mineral deposits of Germany 
and the United States were 
opened up much later than 
ours, and consequently admit of 
more rapid development. In 
the case of the United States, 
they are also much more ex- 
tensive than ours ever were. 
But no such qualification ap- 
plies to the export trade of 
the four countries. It is so 
varied that the exports which 
clash are small compared with 
those which do not. Never- 
theless the comparison is still 
unfavourable for us. The re- 
spective rates of increase in 
the quinquennial period 1896- 
1900, against the period 
1880-84, are as under :— 


Per cent. 
6°4 

» CF 

. 24 

- 42°8 


United Kingdom . 
France. . 
Germany . 
United States 
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Again, Germany’s increase is 
nearly four times as great as 
ours, and that of the United 
States nearly seven times as 
great. Our manufactured ex- 
ports during those fifteen years 
were virtually stationary. Sir 
Alfred Bateman admits as 
much, though it must have 
cost’ him a strain on _ his 
official optimism. In his own 
words: “Taking the two years 
1883 and 1884, the average 
value of our exports of manu- 
factured goods was 212 million 
£, while the average of the 
period 1896-1900 (excluding 
ships, in order to make the 
figures comparative) was 210 
million £, the totals being 
practically identical.” While 
we stood still, Germany, in 
those fifteen years, added to 
her manufactured exports an 
average of 34 millions a-year, 
and the United States an 
average of 40 millions a-year. 
On which the head of the 
Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade thus moralises : 
“The fact of a large expansion 
in the cases of Germany and 
the United States, taken in 
conjunction with a stationary 
condition of affairs as regards 
the United Kingdom, is not so 
satisfactory as could be wished.” 

Translated by Mr Asquith, 
the champion special pleader of 
the free-trade party, into lang- 
uage that can be appreciated 
by the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, the above despondent pass- 
age becomes a triumphant dis- 
proof of the allegations of Mr 
Chamberlain and others that 
our foreign trade is “dwindling 
and decadent.” What “Mr 
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Chamberlain and others” have 
actually alleged is that not 
merely in our foreign trade, 
but in our shipping and in 
most of our staple industries, 
active competitors, working on 
an entirely different system to 
ours, are stealing a march on 
us. How they have managed 
to do it we have not yet found 
out, but, with the exception of 
the complacent Mr Asquith and 
the sacrosanct Cobdenites, all 
of us are anxious todo so. One 
thing most of us are sure of, 
that it has not been through 


any magical power in the cheap * 


loaf or the open door. 

Once more we quote from 
“one of the ablest of our civil 
servants,” as Mr Asquith very 
justly characterises Sir A. Bate- 
man. At the conclusion of his 
memorandum he says :— 


“We are still ahead of either 
country [Germany and the United 
States] in our power of manufac- 
ture for.export, but beginning from 
a lower level, each country is travel- 
ling upward more rapidly than we 
are, who occupied a higher eminence. 
[A favourite excuse of late with Pro- 
essor Bryce, who would seem to 
have been also studying the Bate- 
man memorandum, though with a 
less dangerous imagination than Mr 
Asquith’s.] If peace is maintained, 
both Germany and the United States 
are certain to increase the rate of 
their upward movement. Their com- 
petition with us in neutral markets, 
and even in our home markets, will 
probably, unless we ourselves are 
active, become increasingly serious. 
Every year they will add. to their 


— capital and skill, and they 


ac 
will have larger and larger additions 
to their population to draw upon. It 
is necessary therefore more than ever 
that the change of conditions should be 
recognised, and we can scarcely expect 
to maintain our past undoubted pre- 
eminence, at any rate without strenu- 
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ous effort and careful and energetic 
improvement in method. The prob- 
lem how best this can be done is of 
vital interest to all classes of the in- 
dustrial and commercial community 
alike, though the assistance which 
the State can give in the matter 
must necessarily be of a limited 
character.” 


Doubtless Mr Asquith had 
read the above passage in the 
Bateman memorandum before 
he comforted his friends of the 
National Liberal Federation 
with the assurance of “one of 
the ablest of our civil servants” 
that our foreign trade was 
neither “dwindling nor decad- 
ent.” But it puzzles us how 
even the most lop-sided of special 
pleaders could have missed Sir 
A. Bateman’s real meaning so 
completely as he professes to 
havedone. In effect, the above 
extract says that our industrial 
position may not be so very 
bad yet, but it is threatened 
with serious danger in the near 
future. If the National Liberal 
Federation, when they under- 
stand its real meaning, as dis- 
tinguished from the Asquith 
gloss, can still find comfort in 
it, and confirmation of their 
faith in laisser faire, then we 
fear that the world will have 
no alternative but to move on 
without them. After all, it will 
not be the first time they have 
been left behind. 

Before leaving Sir A. Bate- 
man and his memorandum we 
would ask our readers to take 
note of the very significant 
half-sentence with which it 
concludes—‘“ though the assist- 
ance which the State can give 
in the matter must necessarily 
be of a limited character.” Sir 
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A. Bateman, though possibly 
as stern a free-trader as Mr 
Asquith himself, evidently sees 
here a good opening for State 
intervention. He knows that 
the protected traders and 
manufacturers of Germany and 
the United States have zealous 
allies in their respective Gov- 
ernments. He is also aware 
that the fiscal policy they live 
under not only permits but 
encourages both executive and 
legislative co-operation with 
private enterprises. It saddens 
him mayhap to think that the 
British trader and manufac- 
turer, above all the British 
farmer, have so little help of 
that sort to hope for. Under 


a régime of laisser faire, where 
the foreign loaf is considered 
first, last, and all the time, 
what room is there for Govern- 
ment support of our national 
industries, however important 


they may be, or whatever perils 
may threaten them? In the 
unconsciously ironical words of 
Sir A. Bateman, “the assist- 
ance which the State can 
give in such matters must 
necessarily be of a limited 
character.” Let us never 
forget that in the Cobden 
hierarchy the State is simply 
head constable. 

We have not quite done yet 
with Mr Asquith. He talked 
to the General Committee of 
the National Liberal Federa- 
tion as if it were impossible 
to give them too much flam- 
boyant assertion. He is a 
master of the sort of bluff 
which they best appreciate. 
He tickled their ears bravely 
when he told them that “it 
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was not by an appeal to tra- 
dition or authority but by 
argument, by free, full, and 
unfettered discussion of eco- 
nomic facts of the present day, 
that he hoped and believed 
free trade would retain its 
hold on the judgment and 
confidence of the people of 
this country.” Outside of the 
National Liberal Federation 
the universal belief is that 
free trade has already lost its 
hold on the judgment and con- 
fidence of the British people ; 
but let that pass for the pres- 
ent. Even if Mr Asquith were 
sure of the judgment and con- 
fidence of “the people,” which 
he is far from being, that would 
be but a small part of what 
is needed. It is not at home 
that irresistible arguments in 
favour of free trade are re- 
quired, but among the foreign 
Governments who, in the words 
of the Prime Minister, are 
building up high tariff walls 
against our trade. 

Mr Asquith is always care- 
ful to avoid this part of the 
question, which, unfortunately 
for him, happens to be the 
main part and the most im- 
portant one. It matters little 
what we may think of free 
trade among ourselves. The 
trouble is what those foreign 
politicians think of it, with 
whom we have to _ negoti- 
ate commercial treaties. The 
Prime Minister being a man 
of affairs, and not, like Mr 
Asquith, a special pleader for 
a political clique, generally 
looks at the practical side of 
things, which Mr Asquith so 
studiously avoids. He speaks 
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as a Minister who has to 
fight hostile tariffs with empty 
hands—“ without a shot in the 
locker,” as some one aptly put 
it. Mr Balfour, in his speech 
at the Constitutional Club on 
the presentation of an address 
to his well-abused colleague, 
used a happy phrase, which 
put the practical issue in a 
nutshell. “What I desire,” he 
said, “if it could be carried 


out, is freedom of negotiation. 


for the purpose of increas- 
ing freedom of trade; and by 
freedom of trade I mean free 
intercourse between this coun- 
try and other countries in the 
commodities produced in each, 
uninterfered with by hostile 
tariffs.” 

Surely no one, not even a 
champion orator of the National 
Liberal Federation, can disagree 
with Mr Balfour’s object. It 
is exactly what all Unionists 


want, and what Mr Asquith’s 
own party profess to aim at. 
The only possible difference of 
opinion will be as to how the 


object is to be realised. Mr 
Balfour has with characteristic 
courage said that he would try 
the effect of retaliatory duties. 
But at that suggestion the 
political dissenter in Mr As- 
quith feels shocked. Striking 
another Chadband attitude, he 
exclaims, “ What! take down 
from its dusty shelf in the poli- 
tical museum the old blunder- 
buss of retaliation! Ridicul- 
ous!” To which the Prime 
Minister, when he has a private 
opportunity, will probably reply, 
Bunkum! For any politician 
who has held office during the 
past twenty years, especially if 
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he has had anything to do with 
the negotiation of commercial 
treaties, to talk about “the 
old blunderbuss of retaliatory 
duties,” is to raise a broad laugh 
against ourselves among foreign 
Governments. 

The ex-Ministers— Mr As- 
quith, Sir Henry Fowler, and 
Lord Tweedmouth—who played 
it thus low down about retalia- 
tory duties, knew well that so 
long as we disdain the use of 
them we may as well give up 
trying to negotiate commercial 
treaties with foreign countries 
or imposing any check on hostile 
tariffs. If concessions are to be 
obtained from foreign Govern- 
ments by Mr Asquith’s patent 
recipe of “free, full, and un- 
fettered discussion of economic 
facts of the present day,” why 
have they been so seldom got 
before? Why have the Minis- 
tries with which Mr Asquith 
was personally associated been 
so singularly unfortunate with 
regard to them? What, for 
instance, did they ever obtain 
from the French Government, 
with all their opportunities and 
advantages? Mr Asquith prob- 
ably knows by heart his friend 
Mr Morley’s ‘Life of Richard 
Cobden.’ Does he remember 
what Cobden’s experience was 
of “free, full, and unfettered 
discussion of economic facts” 
at Paris in 1860? His biog- 
rapher gives us a glimpse of 
it in passages like the follow- 
ing :— 


“Suddenly to break down this high 
wall of exclusion was absolutely im- 
possible. To tell the great iron- 
masters, the cotton -spinners, the 
woollen manufacturers, that they 
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were to take a step from monopoly 
to free competition, would be to 
shake the very throne. A duty in 
their favour of no more than 10 per 
cent would have seemed a mockery 
to men who had been accustomed 
to command their own prices. The 
Emperor dared not open the battle 
with a lower protection than 30 per 
cent. It was for the English Govern- 
ment to have this brought down to 
as near 10 per cent as they could.” 


Mr Cobden, having no better 
weapons at his command than 
Mr Asquith’s “free, full, and 
unfettered discussion of econ- 
omic facts of the present day,” 
did not make a great impression 
on the French ironmasters. Not 
many important duties could 
be beaten down much below the 
initial 30 per cent; but disap- 
pointing as the original con- 
cessions were, they were far 
more liberal than could ever be 
obtained again at subsequent 
renewals of the treaty. Mr 
Asquith should remember what 
a hard task it was to get the 
renewal of 1882 on any reason- 
able terms. The French Govern- 
ment stood out for a general 
conversion of the ad valorem 
into specific duties, the effect 
of which would have been 
to raise them _ considerably. 
Though Mr Chamberlain was 
then at the head of the Board 
of Trade, and enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of having Mr Asquith 
for a colleague, the negotiations 
dragged so painfully that the 
Conservative Opposition of the 
day more than once stirred up 
the Government on the subject. 

One of these occasions (12th 
August 1881) is particularly in- 
teresting now from the fact of 
Mr Ritchie having taken a 
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prominent part in it as well as 
Mr Chamberlain. Then, how- 
ever, they were on opposite 
sides from those they occupy 
to-day. Mr Ritchie moved 
that 


“an humble address be presented 
to the Crown, praying her Majesty 
to withhold her consent from any 
commercial treaty with France which 
proposes to substitute specific duties 
for ad valorem duties, to the disad- 
ae of any article of British 
manufacture, or in any way to raise 
the present rate of duties payable 
on such articles, and which does not 
leave her Majesty’s Government full 

wer to deal with the question of 

unties, or which would bind her 
Majesty absolutely to its provisions 
for a longer period than twelve 
months.” 


Even with the gallant help of 
Mr Ritchie, “free, full, and 
unfettered discussion of tlie 
economic facts of the present 
day” was completely thrown 
away on the French Govern- 
ment of 1881. The Gladstone- 
Chamberlain- Asquith Cabinet 
had to accept whatever they 
could get, which was very 
little At next renewal in 
1892 we fared still worse, for 
in the interval M. Meline and 
his cotton-masters had come to 
the front. He was much more 
difficult to handle than any 
of his predecessors had been. 
The Board of Trade had to 
turn over the negotiations to a 
special committee, the secretary 
of which was Mr A. E. Bate- 
man, now Sir A. Bateman, 
“one of the ablest of our civil 
servants.” This Committee re- 
ported to the Board in the 
most doleful terms as to the 
difficulty of the negotiations 
and the poor prospect they 
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held out of satisfactory results. 
Their final judgment on the 
new tariff, after it had got 
through the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, was that the rates of duty 
“had materially increased in 
many instances, and the classi- 
fications of articles have been 
made still more complicated, 
with the view of protecting 
every interest in France except 
that of the consumer.” 

Mr Asquith, we believe, re- 
turned to office before the 
negotiations for the treaty of 
1892 were completed. He had 
Lord Rosebery at the For- 
eign Office to back him up, as 
well as his friend Mr Bateman 
at the Board of Trade. Why 
did he miss such a splendid 
opportunity of practising on 
the French protectionists his 
recipe for “free, full, and un- 
fettered discussion of economic 
facts of the present day”? It 
was surely rather wasting it to 
bottle it up for years, and then 
dose the National Liberal Fed- 
eration with it—a body which, 
though phenomenally narrow- 
minded, has never, so far as we 
know, done Mr Asquith any 
particular harm. 

If the alternative recipe so 
scornfully referred to by Mr 
Asquith—the “old blunderbuss 
of retaliation ’—had been taken 
down from the shelf and ex- 
hibited in Paris both in 1881 
and 1891, it might probably 
have shocked the National Lib- 
eral Federation, but the effect 
on M. Meline might have been 
wholesome. If every manu- 
facturing district in the United 
Kingdom were polled on the 
subject, the old blunderbuss 
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would have a huge majority 
over “free, full, and _  un- 
fettered” debating society dis- 
cussion @ la Asquith. This 
much we may be sure of, that 
if we are to have any more 
tariff negotiation at all with 
foreign countries, it will have 
to be on the lines laid down by 
Mr Balfour rather than on those 
of the special pleader of the 
National Liberal Federation. 

We might even go further, 
and question how far Mr 
Asquith’s contempt for re- 
taliatory duties is shared by 
his own friends. Some of them 
—Sir Edward Grey, for ex- 
ample—take a serious and busi- 
ness-like view of retaliation. 
Sir Edward, in addressing the 
National Liberal Club, about 
the same time that Mr Asquith 
was haranguing the National 
Liberal Federation, said he 
could imagine a case “in which 
a country might mete out to 
us treatment so unfair that 
it would be impossible to sit 
down under it.” Then we pre- 
sume the old blunderbuss would 
have to be brought into use, 
regardless of Mr Asquith’s con- 
tempt for it. 

On the retaliation question 
Sir George Trevelyan developed 
another “line of cleavage,” to 
use one of the latest gems of 
slang invented by Mr Chamber- 
lain’s opponents. In a speech 
at Welcombe near Stratford-on- 
Avon, he foresaw a danger 
almost as great as the food 
tax itself of “a sustained at- 
tempt being made to arouse a 
national feeling in England 
against Germany.” “It was 
an awful peril,” he thought, 
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“when home politics were made 
to depend on the fostering of 
ill-will against foreign Govern- 
ments and foreign peoples.” 
The “old blunderbuss of re- 
taliatory duties” which Mr 
Asquith makes fun of gives 
cold shivers to Sir George 
Trevelyan. And so it is all 
the way through this branch 
of the free-trade attack. What 
one section of free-trade leaders 
ridicule as Chinese firecrackers 
terrifies another section as the 
precursor of tariff wars. 
From the day of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s discordant Cabinet, 
Liberal leaders have always 
found it difficult to agree 
beforehand on a uniform state- 
ment of what they were think- 
ing or doing, and the infirmity 
seems to grow upon them. 
They are evidently a long way 
apart who oppose retaliatory 
duties on so many mutually 
destructive grounds: first, that 
they are a relic of feudalism ; 
second, that they might create 
a terrible future for us,—that 
they would explode harmlessly 
like an old blunderbuss, and 
that they might kindle a world- 
wide war of tariffs,—that for- 
eign Powers would only laugh 
at them, and that they would 
expose us to the “awful peril” 
of ill-will from foreign Gov- 
ernments and foreign peoples. 
Which set of contradictory 
predictions is more unlikely 
than the other need not trouble 
us much, seeing that neither of 
them has much chance of being 
fulfilled. It will be more in- 
structive for us to observe the 
marked effect which the first 
suggestion of a change in our 
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hitherto long-suffering attitude 
toward high tariffs abroad has 
already had on the principal 
high tariff States. It was al- 
most laughable how promptly 
the Germans lowered their tone 
after Mr Chamberlain’s open - 
espousal of the cause of Canada. 
Nor has the hint been lost on 
our nearer neighbours across 
the Channel. In France it has 
been taken more politely than 
by the Germans, but both 
incidents point in the same 
direction. 

Immediately after the visit 
of President Loubet to London, 
it was announced that, on the 
suggestion of M. Deloncle, 
President of the Foreign Com- 
merce group of the Chamber of 
Deputies, an important commit- 
tee had been formed for the 
purpose of “strengthening the 
industrial bonds already exist- 
ing between Great Britain and 
France.” A similar committee 
has been organised at Marseilles, 
and within the past few days a 
joint deputation has been over 
here trying to start a kindred 
movement in London. Need- 
less to say, we welcome this 
and every similar sign of re- 
turning friendship on the part 
of our genial neighbours. But 
we may be pardoned if the 
first impression they produce 
on us is cynical amtsement 
at their having happened so 
inopportunely for the free-trade 
oracles who were preparing us 
for a very different order of 
events. Clever Frenchmen 
have neither laughed at the 
thought of British retaliation 
nor have they raved against it 
and threatened immediate re- 
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prisals. They have done a 
wiser thing than either of these 
in promptly initiating a move- 
ment “for strengthening the 
industrial bonds already exist- 
ing between Great Britain and 
France.” How differently they 
talked when they knew that 
whatever provocation they gave 
us our only retort would be 
“free, full, and unfettered dis- 
cussion of economic facts of the 
present day”! 

Though Mr Chamberlain’s 
new departure continues to be 
the absorbing topic of the day, 
and many new speeches have 
been added to an already over- 
whelming holocaust, it cannot 
be said that much illumination 
has proceeded from any of them. 
Mr Chamberlain himself has 
spoken but once—namely, at 
the complimentary lunch given 
him by the Constitutional Club, 
—an occasion not of his own 


seeking or in any way under 


his control. The rest of the 
month he has been muzzled ; 
and by arrangement with his 
colleagues will, it is said, con- 
tinue to be so until the close 
of the session. Thereafter he 
will be a free man, and will, 
with as little delay as possible, 
open a single-handed campaign 
in the North. But even in his 
muzzled state he so far holds 
the fiéld without difficulty 
against crowds of self-contra- 
dictory critics. The official 
Opposition in the House of 
Commons have not yet dis- 
covered an opening for a 
general attack which inay be 
delivered with less danger to 
themselves than to him. Lib- 
eral free-traders, Unionist free- 
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traders, and all other sections 
of free-traders are still search- 
ing in vain for a common 
ground of action. Their di- 
vided and subdivided forces 
storm in vain against the still 
strong man who in solitary 
self-confidence defies them. 
The anti-Chamberlain forces 
may be numerous as well as 
heterogeneous, but they con- 
tinue to be a desultory and 
disorganised mob. They do not 
even attempt a general muster, 
nor can they make up their 
minds for a united advance. 
Every section of the promis- 
cuous multitude takes its own 
course. Every hostile orator 
tries to strike out a line of his 
own. Sir William Harcourt is 
so careful of his individual re- 
sponsibility that he speaks only 
at his own door or through the 
neutral columns of ‘ The Times,’ 
&c., and avoids the slightest 
risk of getting mixed up with 
any of the rival leaders of the 
party. Gathering around him 
at Malwood the Liberal clubs 
of the district, he liberates his 
soul to them in the heaviest of 
Harcourtian sarcasm. What 
more, he demands, could the 
colonies want, or what greater 
boon could be bestowed on them 
than “the gift of self-govern- 
ment which had been made to 
them by the Liberal party”? 
It matters nothing to Sir 
William that the colonies, like 
Oliver Twist, do now and then 
have the courage to ask for 
more, and that their petitions 
command a large amount of 
sympathy at home. With him 
everybody is wrong who does 
not recognise the all-sufficiency 
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of self-government as invented 
and applied by the Liberal 
party. 

The Malwood speech was to 
a large extent autobiographical. 
Drawing his arguments from a 
source of which he enjoys an 
absolute monopoly, namely, his 
personal experience, Sir William 
described his public life as a 
continuous pean of national 
prosperity. “When he was 
Home Secretary he had occa- 
sion to see the great, the rapid, 
the happy progress the country 
made under the system of free 
trade.” After that “he had 
been connected with the finances 
of the country,” and he knew 
how much more every penny of 
the income-tax yielded now 
compared with what it did 
when Sir Robert Peel began 
his fiscal reforms, Let them, 
he exclaimed, not believe that 
the system was a false one 


which had “given the nation 


such resources.” The most 
bigoted free-traders do not as 
a rule claim more for free trade 
than that it has been the chief 
cause of the prosperity of the 
past fifty years. ToSir William 
Harcourt that is a trifling and 
inadequate view of the case. 
He gives free trade all the 
credit not only for our recent 
progress but for our “resources.” 
Our coal and iron, our railways 
and steamships—everything in 
short that we are or that we 
have—he ascribes to free trade. 
Once in a way it is wholesome 
to meet with such a thorough- 
going and irrational enthusiast. 

Down at Malwood Sir 
William Harcourt lives in the 
best of all possible worlds, 
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which he forbids any one to 
alter for him in the slightest | 
degree. Already it has excited 
the envy of a German am- 
bassador, who once said to 
him, “ What strikes me most 
is the comfort and well-to-do 
appearance of your people.” 
Sir William is at all events 
a manlier and more logical 
champion of free trade than 
Lord Rosebery and his hyster- 
ical retinue. The latter shriek 
against food taxes—or “stomach 
taxes,” as they prefer to call 
them in their more tearful 
moods—because of the millions 
of our fellow-citizens who, they 
say, live continually “on the 
verge of starvation.” Sir 
William’s strong sense must 
have seen at once what a sorry 
recommendation of free trade 
that would be if it were true, 
and what a mean sophistry it 
was being untrue. He objected 
to food taxes, not on behalf of 
the hungry people who could 
not pay them, but for the 
sake of the supremely com- 
fortable people who, under the 
beneficent régime of the Liberal 
party, had forgotten that there 
were such things as food taxes 
in the world. 

Lord Rosebery’s own position 
in the controversy has become 
as grotesque as Sir William 
Harcourt’s, though in a differ- 
ent way. The two ex-chiefs of 
Liberalism have rushed to op- 
posite extremes—one into hard- 
headed sarcasm, and the other 
into soft-headed sentimentality. 
Sir William Harcourt defends 
free trade because it has made 
everybody so comfortable, es- 
pecially the happy people who 
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are privileged to live in the 
neighbourhood of Malwood. 
Lord Rosebery pleads tearfully 
for free trade because of the 
large proportion of the British 
people whom it has reduced to 
such a condition of semi-paup- 
erism that adding an eighth of 
a penny to the price of the 
quartern loaf might swamp 
them altogether. Whichever 
argument has most truth in it, 
or perhaps we should say least 
fallacy, there can be no ques- 
tion as to which indicates 
greater self-respect. 

Even the Roseberyites appear 
to be growing rather tired of 
their cheap loaf cry, which ‘ The 
Times’ told them when they 
first raised it “is an appeal 
to ignorance and prejudice, of 
which every honest man, and 
every man of ordinary intelli- 
gence, ought to be heartily 
ashamed.” There have been 
significant signs lately of a 
desire to shift their attack 
to less miserable ground. The 
cheap loaf is to be shelved, 
for a time at least, and one 
or two of the larger aspects 
of the question—hitherto stud- 
iously kept out of sight—are 
to be honoured with a side- 
glance. A fortnight ago it 
was magnanimously admitted 
by Lord Rosebery’s peculiar 
organ that “evidence of the 
serious inroads which Contin- 
ental manufacturers are mak- 
ing in our home market is, 
however, not hard to find.” It 
had, in fact, just stumbled on 
an interesting novelty in that 
line—the annual report of the 
British Iron Trade Association, 
which showed that “while our 
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exports of iron and steel to 
Germany fell (in 1901-2) from 
204,584 tons to 141,613 tons, 
Germany sent us (in 1902) 
763,015 tons, as compared with 
424,109 tons in 1891.” 

The British Iron Trade 
Association explain these op- 
posite movements of Anglo- 
German trade in a way which 
should interest Mr Asquith as 
well as Lord Rosebery. Ger- 
many, they say, “is rapidly 
approaching the level of British 
iron and steel exports.” It will 
no doubt be further satisfactory 
to Mr Asquith to learn that 
“Germany has achieved this 
position very largely as a result 
of the great increase that has 
taken place in her exports to 
the United Kingdom in each of 
the last three years.” In other 
words, our open market, or 
“dumping ground,” is doing 
for Germany what it did years 
ago for the United States— 
giving her as fast as we possibly 
can the whip-hand of our own 
iron and steel industries. How 
far this interesting process will 
have to be carried before Mr 
Asquith condescends to be con- 
vinced that there is in it any 
“substantial displacement to 
our detriment” it might be 
hard to say; but our iron and 
steel manufacturers seem to 
have already got about all the 
evidence they require on the 
subject. The issue once more 
lies between practical men and 
parliamentary theorists. 

On a general retrospect of 
the past month we may say 
with confidence and satisfac- 
tion that the discussion percep- 
tibly broadens. But it has 
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still much more to grow be- 
fore it reaches the full breadth 
and magnitude of the occasion. 
On neither side does there seem 
to be as yet a very vivid realis- 
ation of the far-reaching con- 
sequences involved. The issue, 
whatever it may be, will in- 
fluence the future of the British 
Empire far more than any of 
us can foresee. It may portend 
not only fiscal but political re- 
organisation. For aught we 
know, we may be face to face 
with a turning-point in our 
national history. But who 
cares for history nowadays, or 
will take the trouble to give 
even a glance at the teachings 
of past experience ? 

It is amazing how little ref- 
erence there has been on either 
side of this momentous discus- 
sion to its historical bearings. 
In some quarters it has been 
treated as a political manceuvre 
of Mr Chamberlain, to be out- 
manceuvred in the usual way. 
Instead of economic principles, 
we have had snap-shot statistics 
and cheap-loaf hysterics. But 
all the same, the issue awaits 
us—Are we or are we not to 
provide ourselves with a busi- 
ness-like fiscal policy ?—and 
will have to be faced. Late in 
the day a business note has 
been struck, and in a somewhat 
unexpected quarter. The Duke 
of Devonshire, in his speech at 
the annual meeting of the Brit- 
ish Empire League, supplied a 
factor which has been rather 
lacking in the origina! utter- 
ances of Mr Chamberlain. He 
informed the colonists that if 
there were to be any changes 
such as Mr Chamberlain advo- 
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cated in the internal relations 
of the Empire, it must be not 
altogether a matter of senti- © 
ment; there must be business 
in it as well, and the mother 
country must be allowed to 
take care of herself as well as 
of the colonies. 

Most of us heartily share 
the Duke’s conviction that the 
colonists “will not resent it 
if we tell them plainly and 
clearly that if we should be 
induced to assent to any con- 
siderable changes in our fiscal 
and commercial arrangements 
which we think conducive to 
our interests, we shall do it 
in our own interest, and not 
simply as a means of con- 
ciliating their goodwill.” In 
other words, we are not to 
repeat on the colonies the self- 
abnegation we have so long 
practised toward foreign na- 
tions. Business is to be 
business all round. His Grace 
brings us back to the ele- 
mentary fact that a treaty 
is neither more nor less than 
a bargain. He is ready to 
bargain on fair terms with the 
colonies, and presumably with 
foreign nations as well. The 
important inference to be 
drawn from his speech to 
the British Empire League in- 
dicates that the “cleavage” 
between him and Mr Chamber- 
lain, from which the free- 
traders hoped so much, may 
not be very great after all. 
If they can agree, as evidently 
they do, on the principle of 
bargaining with the colonies 
and with foreign nations, that 
would be the main _ point 
settled. For efficacious bar- 
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gaining implies the use of 
preferential, and even of re- 
taliatory, duties. Only grant 
us these, and we shall have 
the primitive weapons of a 
fiscal policy. 

The Duke of Devonshire, 
and in fact all Mr Chamber- 
lain’s colleagues, have already 
committed themselves, in their 
Sugar Convention Bill, to fiscal 
prohibition, which goes much 
further than preferential or 
retaliatory duties. If the 
greater includes the less, they 
must be preferentialists as well 
as prohibitionists. But the 
root of the matter is, Are they 
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to be business-like in their fiscal 
administration general y? Are 
they prepared to ask Parlia- 
ment to arm them with legal 
powers to negotiate tariff 
treaties on equal terms with 
other Governments, whether 
foreign or colonial? Are they 
ready to put in practice, every- 
where and always, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s idea of conducting 
our fiscal and commercial ar- 
rangements in our own interest, 
without further pretence of 
loving our neighbour better 
than ourselves? That is what 
fiscal policy means in real 
life. 


[The first article dealing with this question appeared in 


‘Maga’ for July, entitled “A Self-Sustaining Empire.” 
next of this series will be on “The Food Question.” 


The 
It will 


compare the foreign and domestic food-supplies of 1840 with 
those of to-day; show how they are affected by foreign and 
domestic influences, including taxation; and consider how they 
may be made subservient to the development of the Empire.— 


Ep. B. M.) 
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